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Which the reader is requeſted to correct with the pen, 


Fage 7 line 4 from the bottom, for ſatyr read ſatire. 
| 20 and following, for Reveillere Le aux read Reveillere Lipaux. 


— — 


63 — 
82 — 


1bid— 


8 for y appliquez read ap gu, . 
5 for the Auſtrian: read Moreau. 
6 for him read Latour. | 


8 for Latour read bim. 


83 —laſt, for $ernuit read Sennuie. 


86 — 
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„ e 
148— 
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4 for 4 Europe read de l Europe. 
24 for L'biſtoire de read E'hiftoire du. 
23 for rezus read reges. | 
11 for Fuly read May. 
20 for Taniſſaire read. Faniſſaires 
17 for worſe read coarſe. 
22 for frame read fame. 
14 for Yeſtolini read Teftolint. ; 
15 for Qu on meitre read Qs en mette. 
18 tor mon ail read mon ail, [me grifſoner. ' 
12 for den cont: at meugriffoner read d'un contrat, 


197 — laſt for Dixe read Giſe. 


198 — 
217 — 
264 — 
266 
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for n:mme read nom. 
25 for Nu man nebleſſe read ncb/efſe Normande, 
5 from bott m. dele, pendant, 
for ſatrical read ſatirical. | 
2 for Fraſſins read Graſſins. 
19 for nous voudrons read nous Voudr ions. 
8 foi 1796 read 1795. 
15 for patrican read patriciane. 
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PREFACE. 


Tur Editor of this volume of Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes, preſents it to the pub- 
lie with ſome degree of confidence. 
Whatever may be its literary merit, it at 
leaſt poſſeſſes, with reſpect to materials, 
the recommendation of Novelty. No 
Work, embracing the ſame object, has yet 
appeared either in this country, -or on the 
Continent: it is therefore obvious, that the 
collector can have been little indebted to | 
the labours of contemporaries, and may, 
without preſumption, lay claim to public 
attention on account of the originality of 
his information. 

It may, perhaps, excite ſome ſurpriſe, 
that the Editor ſhould have been enabled 
to form a Work, not contemptible in ſize, 
wholly conſiſting of original ſketches of cha- 
racters, which have, in the courſe of the 
French Revolution, ſtarted in ſuch vaſt num- 
bers, from obſcurity into eminence; and 
ſome account will reaſonably be required of 
the authenticity of the ſources from which 
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ſuch minute details haye been ſupplied. 
Though various circumſtances, which it is 
unneceſſary to ſpecify, prevent the particu- 
Jar mention. of the perſons to whom he has 
been indebted for information, he has. the 


ſatisfaction to aſſure his readers, that he has 


received ample communications from various 
well-informed foreigners, ſome of whom 
have been perſonally connected with the 
events which they relate, and from Engliſh- 
men, who have reſided in France nearly 
through the whole period of the Revolu- 
tion. Were he permitted to add their 
names, they would reflect no ſmall degree 
of reſpectability upon his Work. For its 
authenticity, however, he can confidently 
vouch; as he has relied, not upon vague 
rumour, but upon direct information from 
perſons intimately converſant with the facts, 
and well acquainted with the characters, 
which are the ſubje& of theſe Memoirs. 
After the Editor's utmoſt care, it is pro- 
bable; that many inaccuracies may have eſ- 
caped correction. In collecting fugitive in- 
formation, and recording the events of the 
paſſing day, ſome indulgence for trivial over- 
fights may be claimed. If Galliciſms 


ſhould ſometimes be detected, the reader | 


will 


PREFACE. Y 
will have the candour to recolleQ, that a 
great part of the materials for this Work 
was furniſhed by Frenchmen. Should any” 
material errors in point of fact, have eſcaped 
the Editor, he earneſtly ſoficirs ſpeedy cor- 
rection, and more complete information. 

In exhibiting characters now, or lately 
living, it was impraQticable to attempt any 
diſtinct claſſification, or chronolggical ar- 
rangement; but an attempt has been made 
to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this defect, by 
means of an Alphabetical Table of Con- 
tents, and a Chart of the Proſcriptions of 
Parties, prefixed as a frontiſpiece to the 
Volume. | | 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that'a few 
of the Anecdotes which have appeared in 
the Monthly Magazine, have been inſerted 
in this Volume. Without the republica- 
tion of theſe, the preſent Work would 
have been incomplete. The greater part 
of theſe articles have, however, been en- 
larged-and improved; and about two-thirds 
of the characters in the Volume are entirely 
original, and have never appeared before 
the public in any form. 

Upon the intereſting nature of this pub- 
lication, it is wholly unneceſſary to expa- 
a 3 tiate. 
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tiate. Memorials of men who have borne 
an active, and many of them a principal 
part in one of the greateſt events in the mo- 
ral and political hiſtory of the world, muſt 
intereſt every one who wiſhes well to his 
ſpecies. It is impoſſible to recollect with- 
out horror, that about one-half of the per- 
ſons mentioned in this Volume, have fallen 
victims to political phrenzy under the guil- 
lotine. The ſudden and aſtoniſhing viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, exhibited -in the condi- 
tion of individuals, afford a moſt inſtructive 

moral leſſon. The dreadful waſte of human 
| talents and virtues, and even of human 
exiſtence, which has accompanied this 
grand effort for the recovery of political 
freedom, muſt fill every benevolent mind 
with infinite regret. Nor can any thing 
relieve the painful feelings excited by the 
firſt part of this diſtreſſing drama, but the 
« trembling hope” of a happy termina- 
tion, in. which the vasT PRICE which has 
been paid for the purchaſe of liberty, wall 
be abundantly recompenſed in the happi- 
neſs of counNTLEss MILLIONS yet unborn. 


Ne. 71, St. Paul's Church-Y, ard, 
Sept, 24, 1797+ 
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BARRAS. 


Ir is worthy of remark, that the Nobles who, at 
the beginning of the French Revolution, fided with 
the popular party, and made a voluntary ſurrender of 
their titles, belonged, in general, to the oldeſt and 
moſt illuſtrious houſes, while the Nobility of muſh- 
room growth were, almoſt to a man, highly in- 
dignant at finding themſelves confounded anew 
with the plebeian herd from which they had been 
ſo recently ſet apart. Paul-Frangois-Jean-Nicolas 
Barras is one of the former claſs. When in the 
South of France the honour of fpringing from an 
illuſtrious race was aſcribed to any individual, it 
was cuſtomary to ſay that he was as noble as a 
Barras ; and of the family of Barras, that it WAS as 
old as the rocks of Provence. 

The ci-devant Viſcomte de Barras was born at 
Foxemphoux, in the department of the Var, on the 
30th of June, 1755. He commenced his military 
career at an early age, in the regiment of Dragoons 
of Languedoc ; and was ſoon after promoted to the 
rank of Sub-Lieutenant in the ſame corps, in which 
Hh: 8H 0 he 
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finding that there were ſtrong appearances of a war 


rocks, at no great diſtance from the Maldive 


going to pieces, Barras ſtood looking coolly on, and 


BARRAS, 


he remained till the year 1775. Having at that 
epoch made a voyage to the Ifle of France; of 
which one of his relations was Governor, and 


breaking out in India, he ſolicited and obtained his 
exchange into the regiment of Pondicherry, and, in 
the courſe of the following year, embarked for 
the coaſt of Coromandel. | 
In his way thither, the ſhip he was on board of, 
was overtaken by a tremendous ſtorm, and driven, 
in the midſt of midnight darkneſs, upon ſunken 


Iſlands. In that dreadful ſituation, when the crew 
had abandoned themſelves to deſpair, Barras ſtill 
preſerved his preſence of mind, rouſed them from 
their ſtupor, and revived their hopes. The con- 
ſtruction of a raft was unanimouſly reſolved upon. 
A raft was conſtructed; and while every body elſe 
was hurrying out of the ſhip, which ſeemed to be 


was one of the laſt who ſet his foot upon the float- 
ing bridge. It conveyed them in ſafety to a ſmall 
ifland inhabited by ſavages, whoſe menacing de- 
meanour kept them in conſtant dread of having 
only eſcaped from death in one ſhape to meet with 
it in another, till, at the end of a month's mi- 
ſerable exiſtence, they were ſuccoured and 2 
to Pondicherry. 

After the ſurrender of that place, Barras and 
many other priſoners embarked for Europe, and in 
their paſſage home, fell in with an Engliſh ſhip of 
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war, which miſtook the white flag, meant to de- 
ſignate a cartel, for the uſual French colours. The 
conſequence was a heavy cannonade, which was 
kept up for a long time, though only returned by 
the cries of the defencelefs French. Every body 
ran below; the water flowed faſt through the ſhot- 
holes; and it is probable that the Sartine would 
ſoon have been ſent to the bottom, if Barras had 
not walked through a ſhower of balls with ad- 
mirable ſang-froid, and hauled down the ſuppoſed 
ſignal of reſiſtance from the enſign-ſtaff, 

He next embarked on board Suffrein's ſquadron ; 
was preſent at the action in Port Praya Bay; and 
ſerved afterwards under Gen. Conway, at the Cape 
of Good Hope. After his return to Paris, the ſeduc- 
tions of that capital were too powerful for a man 
of his ſouthern temperament, and profeſional educa- 
tion, to reſiſt. , Amorous intrigues and gaming, the 
almoſt excluſive occupations of the French military 
under the old government, by turns engaged his at- 
tention. His good fortune in the one way, and his. 
bad fucceſs in the other, had an equal tendency to 
empty his purſe ; and are ſaid to have elevated him 
to the fourth ſtory in an obſcure hotel. At length. 
the Revolution came, and gave his energies, both of 
body and mind, a more profitable direction. On the 
ever-memorable 14th of July, and 10th of Auguſt, 
he was an active Citizen in the attack of the King's 
Caftles ; and ſhortly after the latter æra, was ap- 


pointed a Juror of the High National Court; but: , 


from that duty he was diſcharged by the inter- 
| B 2 | ference. 


4 BARRAS, 


M ference of aſſaſſins, who murdered the priſoners at 
| Verfailles, in their way from Orleans to Paris. 
Sent as a repreſentative of the people to the Na- 
| tional Convention, Barras voted for the death of the 
| King, though it does not appear that he was parti- 
cularly attached to the mountain party, till after 
the proſcription of the Girondiſts on the 31ſt of 
May. The events of that day being reported to 
him, by the triumphant faction, during his abſence 
on a publick miffion, he was induced by decep- 
tion, by weakneſs, or by neceſſity, to acquieſce, if 
not to join, in the violent plans they purſued, Se- 
veral portions of. the Republic faw. the attack upon 
the national repreſentation in a different light, and 
refuſed to ſubmit to the authority of Robeſpierre. 
Among theſe was Toulon, which not only re- 
volted, butdelivered up its port and ſhipping to the 
enemy. Barras was ſent thither as National Com- 
miſſioner. Upon his arrival he found that a correſ- 
pondence was eſtabliſhed between the traitors in the 
| fleet, and thoſe in the army aſſembling at Nice 
| and that General Brunet was preparing to follow 
Admiral Trogoft's example, by admitting the Eng- 
liſh into his camp. He immediately left it in ſearch 
of means to defeat the treacherous project. His pur- 
poſe was ſuſpected by the conſpirators ; he was pur- 
| ſued ; the tocſin was rung in order to raiſe the coun- 
try upon him; his eſtate was ravaged ; a price was 
ſet upon his head; and at Pignans an attack was 
al made upon his carriage, but with the aſſiſtance of: 
[| 1 his truſty ſabre, and two faithful dragoons, he found 
6+ . means 
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means to get on horſeback, and to eſcape to St. 
Tropez. There he procured a boat, ſet off for 
Nice in the dead of night, landed unexpectedly, and 
ventured to arreſt General Brunet in the midft of. 
his army. His exhortations revived the patriotiſm 
of the ſoldiers, he led them againit Toulon, organ- 
ized the columns that gathered under it's walls, 
headed that of the left at the aſſault of Fort Pharon, 
and after two nights fighting and fatigue reſtored the 
port, and part of the ſhipping, to the Republic. It 
was at this ſiege that he diſcovered the hitherto latent 
genius of Buonaparte, and by placing him at the 
head of the artillery, gave France a General, whoſe. 
exploits in a few ſhort months have gone © beyond 
all Greek, beyond all Roman fame.” | 

On entering the town, Barras informed the Con- 
vention, „that the only patriots he had found at 
Toulon, were the galley-ſlaves.” This obſervation 
would leave little doubt of his having been princi- 
pally concerned in the cruel executions that enſued, 
if his ſubſequent conduct at. Marſeilles did not fur- 
niſh a contrary preſumption. A plan having been. 
laid in that place to maſſacre the priſoners, Barras 
gave orders to arreſt the authors of it, and ſent them 
before the revolutionary tribunal at Paris. This 
was a high crime and miſdemeanour in the eyes df 
the men of blood, who then domineered over the 
Republic. They recalled him, and three. times iſ- 
ſued a warrant for his arreſt, but as often counter- 
manded it's execution, ſo much did they dread the 
effect of his impetuous deſpair and well- tried cou- 
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6 | BARRAS. 
rage. Notwithſtanding the intimation he received: 
of his danger, he refuſed'to quit his houſe even dur- 


ing the night. He only provided for his defence, 
and Jet his enemies know that he was prepared to 


inflict death on any of their ſatellites who ſhould at- 


tempt to take him into cuſtody. In order to get rid 
of him they then propoſed to ſend him to the army of 
the Rhine, but he refuſed to go, ſaying that his pre- 
ſence was neceſſary in the Convention. He proved 
it to their forrow—He was the laſt ſpeaker in the de- 
bate that preceded their puniſhment on the gth of 
Thermidor, as well as commander of the armed: 
force which overcame the popularity of the Dictator 
Robeſpierre, and the formidable cannoneers led on 
by the ferocious Henriot and Coffinhall. 5 

On two other occaſions he rendered a like ſervice 
to the Convention; when the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, 


by the inſtigation of the remaining terroriſts, broke 


into their hall, and murdered Ferraud, a repreſenta- 
tive of the people; and when ſome of the ſections of 
Paris oppoſed the decrees by which it was determin- 
ed that two thirds of the old legiſlature ſhould enter 
into the compoſition of the new. 
However this may be, the value of his aſſiſt- 
ance on that day, the 13th of Vendemiaire, was 
ſo great in the eyes of the legiſlative body, that 
it was the immediate cauſe of his obtaining a ſeat 
in the Directory, which he is ſaid to fill, as he 
did his former employments, in defiance of a law, 
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BARRAS, 7 
places of truſt,* His public conduct ſince his 
elevation to the firſt poſt in the Republic, has 
been ſo implicated in that of his colleagues, that 
it is difficult to ſeparate the due portion of praiſe 
or reproach, that belongs to him. From his de- 
ciſive character, however, it may be affirmed 
without hazard, that he had a large ſhare in the 
meaſures, which have recently occaſioned the expul- 
ſion of two of thoſe colleagues, -and their tranſ- 
portation, along with a number of members of 
the legiſlative body. 

The ſucceſs that has crowned Barras in ſo many 
enterprizes, and his eſcape from ſo many dangers, 
will naturally be attributed to an uncommon 
ſhare of good fortune; but a great part of both is 
no doubt due to that ſtrength of nerve, that ſound- 
neſs. of judgment, and that fpeed of deciſion, 
which renders a man, in a manner, the maſter 
of events. | 

This vigour of mind is accompanied, probably 
produced by great vigour of body. Barras is tall, 
robuſt, and handſome, and when at a public feſ- 
tival he is adorned by the Directorial robe of pur- 
ple, the ſcarlet mantle, and a plume of tricolour- 
ed feathers, his figure is altogether noble and 
commanding ; his ſkin, however, is of a yellow 
hue, a (circumſtance which has not eſcaped the 
obſervation, and ſatyr of the Royaliſt faction. 
| Abuſed by one party and nnn by ano- 
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19 — a knight. of Malta, is now frving in in 
the Prince of Conde's army. 


ther, 
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ther, Barras is allowed on all hands to poſſeſs 
more genius than learning, and more activity than 
information, His manners, without having the 
dazzling poliſh of the old court, are kind and pre- 
poſſeſſing. Though ſpeaking little himſelf, he 
excels in the art of making other people betray 
their ſecrets, and communicate their knowledge. 
Nature, in a word, has made him a great man 
without the aid of artificial acquirements. 
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From a poor cottage, has attained the fifth ſhare 
of a throne, in the moſt powerful nation on the 
globe. His father was a cottager at Ancheim, 
a village about ſeven miles from Douay. In the 
Abbey of Ancheim, Merlin, when a boy, was 
placed as a ſervant. He attended the Monks when 
performing maſs, and was alſo an Enfant de Chœur, 
or Chorifter. He, however, reſided among the 
ſervants, and on extraordinary occaſions, waited on 
company in the dining room, 

Being a ſmart, ready boy, a Monk kindly dy 
took to teach him to read; and ſoon perceiving 
that he had a great inclination to improve himſelf, 
the Monk perſuaded the Brotherhood to ſend him to 
the College at Douay. In this ſeminary he ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the moſt honourable man- 
ner, among his fellow ſtudents. 

The Monks of Ancheim wiſhed to make a prieſt 
of him; 3 he however intreated that they would per- 
mit him to ſtudy law. The Brotherhood allowed 

| | him 
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him to follow his inelination; and ſupported him 
during the period of his ſtudies, ſupplying him with 
whatever money he wanted. 

As ſoon as he was admitted a Counſellor in the 
Parliament of Douay, his old benefactors intruſted 
to him the conduct of the affairs of their Abbey; 
and obtained the ſame office for him from the Chap- 
ter of Cambray, whoſe- revenues, being very con- 
ſiderable, produced him a handſome income. 
Notwithſtanding, however, theſe multiplied kind- 
neſſes, ſo well were the Monks ſatisfied with his 
conduct, that they procured him a union with a 
lady of a great property, who was a ſiſter to one 
of the Brotherhood. After having ſettled him in 
this comfortable manner, they procured him, partly. 
by purchaſe, and partly by intereſt, an office of Se- 
cretary to the King; a charge which however was 
attended with no other advantages than that of ren- 
der ing his famity noble, after twenty years retention. 

At the election of the States General, he was 
elected Deputy for the Tiers Etat of French 
Flanders; a circumſtance that rouſed the envy of 
his colleagues, who were accuſtomed to call him 
Ecerveli Merlin. When he firſt arrived at Paris, 
he took a fecond floor for himſelf and his wife, in 
one of the ſtreets which are near the Palace Royal 
Though retired in appearance, he often received 
viſits from Mirabeau, and other members. He 
ſoon found means, however, to diſtinguiſh himſelf; 
and acted a very brilliant part in the Committee of 
Feodality. It was he, indeed, who firſt propoſed: 
8 A th 
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the equal diviſion of the paternal inheritance among 
all the children, in oppoſition to the barbarous 
practice adopted by vanity and ſanctioned by 
cuſtom, in conſequence of which, the whole patri- 
mony was ſquandered on the eldeſt ſon. 

Merlin, like Camus, is indebted for all he poſ- 
ſeſſes to the Church; and, like Camus, he became 
one of its greateſt enemies. Having a complete 
knowledge of eccleſiaſtical affairs, he was the better 
enabled to denounce its corruptions and abuſes. 


At the end of the firſt aſſembly, the Department 


of Paris offered him a chair in its tribunal, but he 


accepted a ſimilar ſituation in that of Douay, ob- 


ſerving “ that the place of his ny demanded, 
and had a right to the preference.” 

When the Convention was convoked, Merlin was 
once more elected a deputy, by his former conſtitu- 
ents; but he was little heard of during the reign of 
the Girondiſts. When the revolutionary govern- 
ment took place, he moved the famous decree of 
the 17th September relative to ſuſpected perſons, and 
the no leſs famous law of the 7th N:vo/e, concern- 
ing the equal ſucceſſion of ſons to _ inheritance of 
their parents. | 

When the faction of enn was overthrown, 
Merlin became a member of the Committee of 
Publick Safety, and ſuperintended the important de- 
partment of foreign affairs. It was he who ſuper- 


viſed the correſpondence between the committee and 
M. Barthelemy, lately one of the Directors, and 


then a deplomatic agent in Switzerland, relative to 
ſome 
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ſome negociations for a partial peace; it was he alſo 
who preſented the foreign miniſters to the Conven- 
tion. His ſpeech on introducing Quirini the Vene- 
tian ambaſſador is much celebrated. 
When the French were defeated by Marechal de 
Clairfait on the right bank of the Rhine, during 
the autumn of 1795, Merlin accuſed Carnot, as 
the original cauſe of that diſaſter, the latter having 
iſſued orders in expreſs eppolition to the general opi- 
nion of the committee, that Pichegru ſhould paſs that 
river, without calculating' the dangers he might be 
expoſed: to from the want of proviſions. He had 
alſo a diſpute with Boiſſy d'Anglas, another mem- 
ber of the ſame committee, on his oppaſition to 
the union of Belgium, with the French Republick. 

On the organization of the new conſtitution, 
Merlin was elected Miniſter of Juſtice; on this, 
the Royaliſts gave him the nickname of le chancelier 
d Agueſſeau. Being placed ſoon after in another 
department, they obſerved . that the author of 
the law againſt. ſuſpected perſons, was alone 
worthy of being entruſted with the police of the 
Republic!“ In ſhort, every thing done by him, is 
termed in deriſion by the Royaliſts, a merlinade 

On the 8th, of September, he was choſen 
a Director in the room of Barthelemy who had 
been baniſhed. 

Merlin is of a ſhort ſtature, and AR com- 
plexion. His dreſs is plain, and his exterior be- 
He is about 45 years 


ſpeaks much modeſty. 
of age. 
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In »defpvtih country, the flow be. any 
proud and pampered animal is ſufficient to drag 


along the pompous carriage of the ſtate; but in 
the revolutionary and republican race the prize 

is ſure to be conferred on ſpeed and bottom. Thus 
it was that the deſtinies of France, which un- 
der the old government. were ruled by ſplendid 
ignorance, were committed after it's deſtruction 
to the hands, of Carnot, who before was no- 
thing, and who would have remained ſo for ages, 
provided . the frail human form, and a decrepit 
Monarchy, could have laſted during fo long a 
Japſe of time. 

Louis-Nicolas-Margueritte Carnot was back 
at Nolas in the ci-devant Burgundy on the 13th. 
of May 1753. His family was conſidered as 
one of the moſt ancient in the place; but it was 
neither rich nor illuftrious, as appears by the 
profeſſion of his father, who was an advocate, 
and who is {till alive. The ſon at an early pe- 
riod of life entered into the corps. of Engineers, 
and devoted his time alternately to the fciences 
and belles-lettres. He was ſucceſsful in both. 
The mathematical eſſays that he publiſhed, pro- 
cured him his aggregation to ſeveral learned ſo- 
cieties; his panegyric of Marſhal Vauban, which 
obtained the prize at the academy of Dijon, w# 
remarkable for the force and purity of the ſtyle; 


ing wer of his fugitive pieces of poet? 
; F welt 
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were titten With ſpirit and delicacy, that 
would not have . _ N of: * 
or Anaicreon. 
_ Theinitle of a Aalen, "wy the Rk of 2 
Captain of Engancers, would probably have been 
the only reward of theſe venſatile talents, if the 
Revolutlon had not happened, and carried him ſuc- 
ceſſively inio the Lepiflative: Aſſembly, the Natio- 
nal Can vention, and the famous Committee df 
Public Welfare, When he was elected a Mem- 
ber of the latter, che Republican armies were 
grown familiar with diſgrace, and the iron fron- 
tier of France was pierced to it's centre, The 
war ſoon efter aſſumed à very different aſpect. 
It was nothing new to ſee the veterans of 
Auſtria fly before raw levies of national guards. 
Of that an example had been afforded by the 


| ſucceſsful attacks of Dumourier, as irreſiſtible 


and as ill-contrĩved for permanent conqueſt as 
the furious incurſions of the ancient Gauls. 
But in the campaigus of 1793, and 1794, the 
vaſt and profound plans in which the French 
armies acted, the regularity of their progreſs, 
and the art with which their movements were 
combined, aſtoniſhed. all the nations of Europe. 
They wondered what foul it was that inſpired 
theſe mighty maſſes of men with an uniform 
ſpirit, and urged them on to conſentaneous ac- 
tion. It was Carnot, who, in a Committee 
Room at Paris, broke the [ranks and the league of 
the confederate powers, juſt as Archimedes, from 

| C his 


his cloſet in Syracuſe, ſcattered death and deſtrue. 
tion among the Roman legions, and ſet all their 0 
boaſted tactics and diſcipline at nought. Though ( 
| this is a fact which his enemies do not deny, MI *? 
they have endeavoured to detra& from his merit, 
by aſſerting that the ground work of his cam- {Ml * 
paigns, was borrowed from the plans of the great t 
captains who lived in the age of Louis XIV. 
But as the papers of thoſe illuſtrious generals P 
Have been depoſited at the War Office during 
the whole of the preſent century, how happens 
it that they have never before produced the like 
ſplendid effects? — Nor was Carnot merely the 
guide of the French commanders. He ſometimes 
vied in intrepidity with the braveſt ſoldiers, and 
more than once contributed by his preſence to 
turn the ſcale of victory. He was at the bat- 
tle of Maubeuge; and commanded one of the 
columns which carried the poſt of Waun, 
by ſtorm. 

The champions of Royalty, who are anxious 
to involve all the friends of freedom in the 
blame reſulting from the miſconduct of pſeudo- 
patriots, have endeavoured to aſſociate Carnot with 
the infamy of Robeſpierre. But it cannot be 
doubted that two diſtint powers were employ- 


ed to put the guillotine, andthe French armies in 

: * ov. 
motion, though the primum mobile of both was 2 
in the Committee of Public Welfare. While Fg 
Robeſpierre was organizing his revolutionary aſ- hes 
ſaſſins, Carnot was employed in organizing vic 


tory. 
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tory. Robeſpierre ſhed a torrent of French blood: 
Carnot is only accountable for that of the enemy. 
Robeſpierre was the terror of his country: Car- 
not was known by the appellation of the terror 
of the Auſftrians. Theſe truths were affirmed by 
the tyrant himſelf in one of his ſpeeches, when 
he formally accuſed Carnot of neglecting the 
public weal; of taking no part in civil opera- 
tions; and of directing his ambition excluſively 
to military power. Carnot accordingly was ſel- 
dom ſent for to the General Committee; and he 
ſeldom came out of it without expreſſing to his 
friends his horror of the ſanguinary proceedings 
of his colleagues, his fear of periſhing by the 
hands of their executioners, and the: hatred[and 
contempt he entertained” for Robeſpierre. He did 
not always conceal his. ſentiments from the Dic- 
tator himſelf. One day when the blood thirſty 
monſter was deviſing new: means of getting rid 
of his enemies, and talked of giving a more ra- 
pid impulſion to the national vengeance, Car- 
not looked him ſtedfaſtly in the face, and faid to 
him in the tone of indignation, thou art no bet- 


ter. than à cowardly tyrant. 


He did not; however, eſcape. the 3 
which upon the diſſolution of the Committee 


overwhelmed his colleagues. Freron in particu- 


lar ſaid of him, that he united the wit of Bar- 
rere with the heart of Collot d'Herbois, and the 
head of Billaud de Varennes. Nor can it be de- 


ed that he is liable to much reproach, for con- 


82 tinuing 
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tinuing to act with ſuch execrable ruſſians, and 
for offering to make common cauſe with ſome 
of the leaſt culpable, when they were brought 
to the bar of the Convention. He preſerved, 
however, ſo large a portion of the public eſteem, 
and fo high a reputation for talents, that upon 
the eſtabliſhment of the new Conſtitution he 
was. choſen a Member of the Executive Go- 
vernment; While in that elevated flation he 
Was frequently the firſt to diſcover, and defeat the 
plans of the factions. It was he who at the office of 
the Miniſter of Police deviſed the means of ſeizing, 
at one and the fame time, Babeuf, his OY 
and his Principal aſſociates. 

The reign of Carnot, however, bas not [bees 
long. Suſpected of favouring a party in the 
Legiſtative Body which aimed at the reſtoration 
of royalty, he has been involved in their pro- 
ſcription, and in the decree by which they are 
condemned to tranſportation. without a -triab 
The latter circumſtance renders : it impoſſible to 
judge of the full merits of his caſe. On :the 
one hand it feems extraordinary that Catnot, 
who has done ſo much to confolidate the Re- 
public, ſhould meditate it's deſtruction; and 
that with all his ſenſe, he ſhould not be aware 
of the danger of a King's not keeping his faith 
with a regicide. On the other, it muſt be ad- 
mitted that it would be nothing wonderful if 
a man, whoſe education was conducted under 
the auſpices of the Prince of Conde, and who 


bore 
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bore a commiſſion under Louis XVI. ſhould 
have \ retained a hankering after the family of 
Bourbon; and a monarchical government. Thoſe 
who are acquainted. with the ſecret hiſtory of 
the Revdlution, know well that moſt of the 
officers, ſai-diſant patriotic, were detained in France 
by nothing leſs! than by their affection for the 
new. order- of things, although, for the ſake 
of their perſons and reputation, they exert- 
ed themſelves ſtrenuouſiy in the poſts which 
they found it convenient to occupy. On ſome . 
future day we ſhall know the truth. At pre- 
ſent, the ,moſt probable ſuppoſition ſeems to be, 
that Carnot did not ſee a neceſſity for the vio- 
lent, proceedings of the Directory, and that his 
oppoſition was conſtrued into guilt. He was 
not taken into cuſtody with his colleague Bar- 
thelemy, and with the ſuppoſed conſpirators of 
the Legiſlative Body. By ſome he is ſaid to 
have made his eſcape; by others to have been 
killed in the attempt. | 1 

The modeſty of Carnot's manners; the ſim- 
plicity of his appearance and demeanour; and 
his habitual taciturnity, do not ſeem. to indi- 
cate a fit perſonage to “ ride in the whirlwind, 
and direct the. revolutionary ſtorm.” — The. ac- 
tive part, however, that he has taken in civil 
commotions notwithſtanding his quieſcent. tem- 
per, ſerves only to prove the truth. of the max- 
im, that great talents are capable of a very 
general application. 
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© Tux ſucceſſor "bf Carnot in the 
was. born at Neufchateau, 4 fall town of Lor 
rain, near Nancy. He was educated for the 
bar, but his predominant paſſion was for poetry 
and the belles-lettres; In the early part of his life 
he wasan advocate inthe Sovereign Court of Nancy, 
and wrote at that time” the hiſtory- of the coma 
mon law of Lorrain, à work which reflected 
much honour upon his talents, and - which | has 
ranked him among the moſt learned Civilians of 
che age. Being, however, too much attached to 
polite literature, to 'confine himſelf with advan. 
tage to forenſic exertions, he fought: for ſome 
other employment more ſuitable to his inelina- 
tions. He accordingly went to Paris, and pur- 
chaſed the Office of Procureur de Roi in the 
Hand of St. Domingo. In this Colony he ac- 
tually paſſed ſeveral years, and publiſhed in it 
ſome pamphlets upon Canon and Eccleſiaſtical 
Law. At length, however, the climate not be- 
ing favourable to his conſtitution, he ſold his 
office, and converting the produee into an an- 
nuity for life, ſettled in Paris. | 
He obtained the protection of the houſe of 
Orleans, and eſpecially of the Tutoreſs of the 
Duke's children, Madame de Genlis, to whom he 
was introduced, for the purpoſe of reading Pamela 
and other ſentimental novels to her pupils. In the 
earlieſt periods of the Revolution, he wrote ſeveral 
| patriotic 
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patriotic pieces for the ſtage, among which, the 
tragedy of Spartacus met with che higheſt appro- 
bation. He wes afterwards: 1 a Dapu- 
ty in the ſecond Aſſembly- As x, Legiſlator, 
however, he made no very brilliane figure. 
It is only recorded, that when on the 27th of 
Auguſt, 1792, à report was made to the Af- 
ſembly, that feveral, Members had applied for 
paſs- ports to leave. Paris, en the approach of 
the Pruſſian army, Frangois de Neufchateau pro- 
poſed that all. the Deputies ſhould ſwear not to 
leave their poſts till they were replaced by thoſe + 
appointed. ta the National Convention. SLES 
Although an acknowledged patriot, he did not 
eſcape the perſecutions of the indiſcriminating 
ty tant Robeſpierre. We are informed by the re- 
port of Gregoire, of the gth. Vendemiaire, 
third year, that he had been confined upwards 
of eight months, and Was delivered at the 
opening of the anten after the gth,. of Ther- 
midor. 2 8 
When the undes gomernment was conſtituted, 
Frangois de Neufchateau was appointed Com- 
miſſioner of the Executive Directory in the 
department of Voſges. He filled that place 
with much; intelligence and integrity, but was 
cenſured as a ſeyere perſecutor of prieſt-craft 
and fanaticiſm, Fram that uſeful ſtation he was 
appointed Miniſter of the Home Department 
ien of M. 1 Benezech: who had been diſ- 
E:: | : miſſed, 
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miſſed Two months afterwards'he ſucceeded as 2 
DireQor/in the placb of the proſcribed Carnot. 
: Frangors' de Neufchateau is betweer forty and ni 
fifty years of age, and Requentiprafiitied with the Wl w 
; gout. $4 40 419% tft i on : KN Gil NC 
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"It is with the qualities of men's minds, as with 
the natural productions of the eatth. Every paltry ſer 
| pebble obtrudes itfelf upon the eye, while gold and 
diamonds lie hid beneath the ſurface. Before the Re. 
volution, the name and merit of Reveillere Lepaux, 
were unknown, or limited at leaſt to the acquarnt- 
anc of a very narrow circle. He was born, in #753, 
at. Montaign, in the department of La Vendee, 
and received bis education at Angers. After having 
completed a courſe of legal ſtudies, he repaired to 
Paris, with the intention of practiſing as advocate; 
but he ſoon abandoned the bar, when he found that 
integrity was an impediment, and unprotected ta- 
Tents no paſſport to ſucceſs. On his return to his 
native province, he devoted his leiſure to the ſtudy 
of natural hiſtory ; and was ſucceſſively the founder 
of a botanical garden, and the profeſſor of botany, 
at Angers, where he reſided four months of the 
yer. The reſt he ſpent with his family, upon an 
eſtate Which he poſſeſſed in a ſmall village called 

Faye, ſituated upon the banks of the river Payon. 
In this philoſophical ſyſtem of life he perſevered, 
till he was choſen a Deputy to the National Con- 
vention, of which lie was rather à uſeful than 4 
{ſhining 
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ſhining: Member, having ſcareely ever rendered 
himſelf remarkable, ule by the yebemence with 
which he oppoſe the.pretenfions of, the clergy and 
nobles, and demanded Hes, e the third 
e/tate. þ 17) I 330 

1 the Aifſolution. of the; Conſtiment A 
ſembly, be was appoiated Adminiſtzaton of che de- 
partment of the Maine and Loire. At that time 
the diſcontent of the inhabitants of La Vendée was 
beginning to-manifeſt itſelf, and announced the ex- 
ploſion which afterwards took place. With a yiew 
to prevent it, he formed a ſociety of patriots, who 
went.about preaching the principles. of liberty, at 
fairs and market places. But, unfortunately, the 
Royaliſts, who bad: alſo their miſſionaries, pre- 
vailed; and Reveillete and his aſſociates would 
have been murdered, if ſome of the military had 
not interfered in their defene. 

When the National Convention was conyaked, 
he was elected a Member, and yoted both for the 
Republie and the death of the King. This did 
not prevent his becoming obnoxious to the mountain 
party, who bated his ſtubborn virtue, and dreaded 
his penetrating eyes. | His-principal offence was a 
paper called le | Cromavell;sme, - publiſhed in the 
Chronique de Parit, and ſigned: with his name, in 
which he very happily compared the Pariſian dema- 
gogues to Cromwelll's levellers, and ſhewed how 
well he had divined their ambitious and tyrannical 
deſigns. A ſew months after, when they were 
completely triumphant, he reſigned his ſeat; and 
knowing 
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by clamations iſſued by the Directory, in/ critical eit 
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knowing welt that he had ſinned beyond the meaſure 
of forp iveneſs, fied from Paris, though he was not 
one a the Members formally profetibed. - Dating 
the reſt of Robeſpierre's reign, he wandered about 
from hiding place to hiding place, with not only 
his on bead under the axe 6F che guillotine, but 
thoſe ol * friends who mine afforded Ha an 

As won as Kobeſpierre Was dead, Reveillere re⸗ 
appeared among the living, and reſumed his ſeat in 
the Convention: where he was greatly inſtruments 
in completing the Conſtitution, and in carrying it 
into effect. An ambitious faction, making a pre- 
tence of the c mmotibis that took place on the 23th 
Vendemiaire, propoſed to ſtop the elections, and to 


Jo1 


pone the new fyſtem of Government. Reveillere * 
ned towards them; What! faid he, do wretchs = 
like you want to reign?* DO] not ſee in the midi . 
of Jou, a man, who after ordering a»female to be ple 
feripped nales, had ber ſhot in cold blood?” Höf te 
threat to name the ee aut AIG: to —_— the 
them to ſilence, Oo in 11194 3 
The high \confideration' i enjoys among v "8 


countrymen was fully proved when he was electtel 
a Member of the Directory. In the Council a I 
Ancients,” out of two hundred and eighteen votes 
he liad two hundred and ſixteen. Since his ele 
vation to the high dignity he now enjoys, he ha 
been remarkable for his induſtry, moſt of the pre 


cumſtances, being the production of his pen. 
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In private life, Reveillere Le'paux has always 
been irreproachable. In his public character he has 
never 1 room to calumny to attach itſelf to his 
Joa conſiderable knowledge of botany, he 
75M a taſte for the ſciences, literary talents of no 
mean account, and a certain portion of eloquence. 
His conſtitution, is weak; his complexion fallow ; 
and his perſon. diminutive, In conſequence of the 
laſt of thoſe defects, a ſtool was offered him to ſtand 
upon at ſome public feſtival. No! faid he, alluding 
to his elevated ftation in the Republic, and to his 
want of ambition N o! Je ne veux pas ttre plus 
grand que je ne ſuis *. 


'- LETOURNEUR, 
When a man has paſſed through a great portion 
of life without exciting much attention, it is fair 
to conclude, that if he does not poſſeſs very diſtin- 
guiſhed talents, he .is alſo free from any remarka- 
ble vice. This. reſpeCtable mediocrity ſeems to be 
the ſtation of Letourneur de Ia Manche. It was 
the ſtation alſo in which he was born; his parents 
could not boaſt of nobility, and their fortune was 
ſmall ; but they were in poſſeſſion of a ſpotleſs re- 
putation. | 

Letourneur was born zt Granville in the year 

1751. In the courſe of an excellent education he 
made a great progreſs in the mathematics, which pro- 


— 
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* It is impoſſible to give to the word grand, in a tranſ- 
lation, the double ſenſe of great and tall, on which all 
de delicacy of the alluſion depends. 1. 
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24 LETOURKU EUR. 
cured him his admiflion into the corps of Engineers 
at the age of ſeventeen, and at-a time ven it was 
not neceſſary to Procure a paſsport from the Herald's 
Office, in order to arrive at military rank. His 
uſual place of reſidence, in his profeſſional capacity, 
was Cherburg, where he ſerved under the orders i 
of his uncle M. de Caux, Commandant of -Engi- Wl . 
neers, and where he gained much applauſe by his Wl ( 
ingenious coiftruftion'of a por / der magazine.) The , 
revolution found Hitn i in no en rank chan that ot 8 
F 
Tc 


SS | a': 

In the Legiſlative Aſſembly, of which he was 4. 
member, he ſeldom ſpoke upon the ſpur of the oec. 1; 
ſion, though he made ſeveral excellent reports in the ſil 
name of the Committee of Marine. Appointed at ti. 


the ſame time to ſuperintend the entrenchments in 


throwing up in the vicinity of Paris, he found i fu 
far more eaſy to reduce the rude elements of the cu 
ſoil to - obedience, than the immenſe number off 
workmen he had under his direftion—a ferocious «c#: 
brutal, and dangerous ſet, the worthy diſciples of the 
ian the friend of the People. En 

Upon the diffolution of the Legiſlative Aſſembly tc 
he was elected a member of the National Conven is t 
tion, and was ſoon after ſent on a public miſſion ti infe 
the South of France. While he was there, wa L 


was declared againſt the Spaniards, who ſoon made thoi 


a rapid progreſs in the department of the eaſter ders 


Pyreneans, Letourneur repaired to the -Freac| 
army, and found the troops in ſo deplorable a ſtate 
that they would have been utterly-incapable of rt 
ſiſtance 


2 
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ſiſtance, if by tracing out the camp of the Union, 
he had not favoured their defence. This gave the 
Spaniards pauſe, and time to the French to 
ſtrengthen their ſouthern frontier. 
Though Letourneur was thought a monntaineer, 
in conſequence of the ſupport he gave to energetic 
meaſures, all his activity ceaſed at the fall of the 
Girondiſts. He no longer ſpoke in the debate; he 
denounced no donſpiracy; he took no part in the 
popularity of the demagogues, nor in the ſpoil, 
For fifteen months it ſeemed as if he were not in 
exiſtence. But when liberty came again to en- 
lighten the horizon, Letourneur again became vi- 
ſible, and was ſucceſſively Preſident of the Conven- 
tion, and National Commiſſioner with the Fleet 
in the Mediterranean, before he was raiſed to the 
ſummit of republican ambition—a ſeat in the Exe- 
cutive Directory. 
It has been ſaid that Letourneur had a fiſhing 
citabliſhment on the banks of Newfoundland during 
the American war; that it was deſtroyed by the 
Engliſh ; and that he planned Richery's tranſatlan- 
tic expedition in revenge; but nothing of this kind 
is to be drawn from the more authentic ſources of 
information, | 

Letourneur is a man of a reſerved difpobition, 
though the irritability of his temper ſometimes bor- 
ders upon petulance; though upright in his own 
dealings he is apt to ſuſpect the good faith of others: 
his mode of life is ſimple, and his morals pure. 
The ſtrongeſt proof that can be given of his inof- 
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opening a career to talents, determined his father 
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fenſive nature is to be found in the publication of 
a furious royaliſt, who makes it his ſpecial buſineſs Ml c 
to abuſe the DireCtory®, All that he ſays of Letour- 


neur 1s, that he has nothing to ſay about him. \ 
| | * 
BRISSOT. oi 


Jean Pierre Briſſot was born the 14th of Janu- ſt 
ary 1754, in a village joining to Chartres, the capital WM ® 
town of the territory of the Chartrain and Beauce, 
upon the river Eure. His father carried on the en 


buſineſs of a Traiteur, or as we ſhould ſay in Engliſh, ¶ ta 


kept a cook's ſhop. His profits however enabled 
him to give this ſon (who was one among many 
brothers and ſiſters) a good education. 

Briſſot tells the readers of his life that the Bo 


to give the preference to that profeſſion. His gym- 
naſium was an Attorney's Office, and in it he ſtrug- 
gled for years without expectations of being crown- 
ed. He took an averſion to the ſtudy of chicane, and 
applied himſelf wholly to the purſuits of literature. 
He acquired the Engliſh language by a lucky acci- 
dent, and as his vanity had prompted him to take 
the ſurname of the village Ouarviile, where his fathe! 
had acquired ſome ſmall property, ſo his predilec 
tion for the Engliſh ſound or air, induced him te 
exchange the diphthong on for W. Thus he den 
minated himſelf “ Briſſot de Warville,” and fo hi 
was called 'till the abolition of every ſort of feods 


2 _ — — 2 
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* General Danican. | 
lite 


lits was decreed, and the de was dropped from ne- 
ceſſity, as it had been taken up through vanity. 
His own narrative differs widely from the account 


eſs 
Ur- 


While the former deſcribes him to have been aſſidu- 
ouſly occupied in the ſciences, and enlarging the 
ſtock of human knowledge, the latter ſays, in his 
animadverſions upon the Revolutioniſts of France, 
« This Briſſot had been in the loweſt and baſeſt 
eniploy under the depoſed monarchy ; a ſort of thiet- 
taker, or Spy of Police, in which character he acted 


mu- 
tal 
uce, 
the 
liſh, 
bled 


any had been employed by his maſter, the Lieutenant 


de Police, for a conſiderable time in London in the 
Bar ſame, or ſome ſuch honourable occupation.” 


= operators too near. our view to. be ſpoken of with. 
trug temper and moderation by thoſe whoſe intereſt or 
= pride arg' wounded through its effects. It is not 
_ licely the courſe Mr. Burke affigns to Briſſot, could 
3 have allowed him leiſure to compoſe and print thoſe 
1 books which we know are the productions of his pen. 
10 Nor is it probable that the firſt men in France, ſuch 
— Condorcet, &c. would have been eager to make 


acquaintance with and cultivate the friendſhip of a 
er!on who had followed ſo mean and diſreputable 
trade, whatever might have been the greatneſs or 
ſtrength of his natural genius. 

He aſſiſted in conducting the Courier FA P Europe, 
hen printed both in England and in Fran:e, and 
ence began his acquaintance with M. Demorande. 
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Mr. Burke has given of him in his late memorials. 


after the manner of perſons in that deſcription. He 


But the French Revolution is too recent, and its. 


own vr IE So Ae, ES Boi ten Zn 
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The paper was ſuppreſſed, as far as the printing of 
it at Bologne, by order of the French Miniſtry ; and 
hence his animoſity againſt the arbitrary proceedings 
of that deſpotic government. 

He now applied himſelf to the compoſing works 
of a lefs tranſient nature than a newſpaper, and 
there are to be found under his name, beſides his two 
volumes on America and her commerce; * Theory 
on the criminal laws,” 2 vols. Two diſcourſes, one 
on “ the reform of the criminal code,” the other 
upon © the reparation due to innocent perſons un- 
juftly accuſed.” He publiſhed a more elaborate 
performance of the ſame nature, under the title of 


« The philoſophical library of the criminal laws,“ 5 
in ten vols. and laſtly, Thoughts on the Means of for 
attaining truth in all the branches of human know- *® 
ledge.” But that which contributed more than any *Y 
thing elſe to intereſt his fellow-citizens in his A 
welfare, and more eſpecially the literary part of Ws 
them, was his impriſonment in the Baftille, July W 
1784, at the inſtance of the then miniſter, for wri- Ty 


ting a libel on the government. Although he was 
releaſed in a few months, he nevertheleſs felt moſt 
ſeverely this attack upon his liberty, for only utter- 
ing @ truth, and he reſolved to reſent it by writing 
« Two letters upon the right of the people to re- 
volt if oppreſſed.“ | 

When the ſeeds of the Revolution began to ger- 
minate, he devoted his whole time, and applied all 
the knowledge he had gained in America, during 


his reſidence there, to render the harveſt of liberty 
| pro- 
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productive. Upon the convocation of the States- 
General, he diſperſed all over France “ a plan of 
conduct to be obſerved by the deputies of the peo- 


no part of his time in idleneſs. Garat fays, and 
perhaps with truth, that “ Briflot wrote more than 
he meditated.” Garat was, notwithſtanding, the 
friend of Briſſot, and confeſſes that he owed his ap- 
pointment to the miniſtry chiefly to him and Con- 
dorcet. He paints Briſſot in colours very diſſimilar 
to thoſe which Mr. Burke employed. He ſays 
« Amidſt extraordinary activity and extreme poverty 
it appeared that his morals were always pure and ſim- 
ple, and that his views had no other bounds than the 


ſentiments, and his turn of mind, were in him rather 
religion than philiſaphy.“ He does not deny however 
that he was paſſionately fond of glory, and to this thirit 


cauſe, may be aſcribed his premature fall. If not 
a graceful orator he was a correct ſpeaker, and this 
advantage alone could not fail to inſpire attention 
and reſpect whenever he aſcended the tribune. 
He was fully converſant with the diplomacy of 
Europe, and therefore his opinion reſpecting the 
onnection of the ſeveral courts always prevailed. 
While in the Legiſlative Aſſembly he gave the firſt 
arlike movement to the nation, which he placed 
in an attitude of defence both as to foreign and do- 
meſtic enemies. Upon the treachery of M. Deleſ- 
Jart, on the notification of the Emperor through the 
D 3 Prince 


ple,” and in this way he may be ſaid to have paſſed 


liberty and welfare of the people,” he adds Theſe 


after diſtinction, without looking to any more latent 
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Whole nation to a ſenſe of their ſituation. © We 


Prince Kaunitz, he arouſed the aſſembly, and the 


are (ſaid he) ſurrounded with treaſon, and the trai- 
tors are at no great diſtance from us.” 

He moved a decree on the IIth of Auguſt, 1792, 
that the fix Miniſters had loſt the confidence of the 
nation ; it paſſed the Legiſlature, the miniſters 
were diſmiſſed, and replaced by M. M. Roland, 
Lebrun, Clavierre, Servan, Monge, and Dan- 


ton, five of theſe were his intimate friends, U 
Such a prodigious diſplay of influence muſt neceſ- ., 
ſarily create much jealouſy and many enemies. WM v 
Now it was that a regular ſyſtem appeared for r 
ſtopping the progreſs of the Revolution at à certain ¶ ot 


given point, His connexions in England were to aid if fi, 
him in this deſign, and numerous writings were 

diſperſed all over France and Holland for accom-if th 
pliſhing it. Thus we ſee in Roland's account of 


the ſervices of the interior that very large ſums were - 
expended. The party of the people—the Jacobins an. 
or the mountaineers, for the terms were ſynonimous, of 
or the views of the leaders were ſimilar, reſolved tha 
to roll on the revolutionary orb till it found its per- har 
feet level. This was the contention—this was the tho 
war: the force ſo unequally divided, renders it in for 
no degree ſurpriſing, that the Briſſotins fell; the con 
Sans-culottes were all againſt them, and they had 
not the ſupport of the Royalifts. For although 
Briſſot did not vote for the death of the King, ye \ 


he drew up the declaration relative to his ſuſpenſion Pro 
and cauſed it to be accepted by the legiſlature, and 2 ( 


communicated to all the foreign powers, 
4 The 
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The ſyſtem of Briſſot and his adherents was 
now ſtigmatized as the diplomatic intrigues of the 
Briſſotins, ſometimes alſo called Girondins; becauſe 
the majority of his partizans were deputies for the 
department of the Gironde. The time of the Con- 
vention was almoſt wholly conſumed in the ſtruggle 
for aſcendancy by the two great parties, till by an 
ill judged and unſucceſsful proſecution of Marat, 
as a counter-revolutioniſt, the ſcale was ſudden- 
ly turned againſt Briſſot. Couthon moved the 
arreſt of the Briſſotins: the mountain menaced the 
whole plain, and compelled it to give up its favou- 
rites. Twenty-one of the ſubalterns ſhared the fate 
of their chief, whoſe barbarous and lamented execu- 
tion took place on the 31ſt of October, 1793. 

Briſſot, in perſon, was of a middle height, ra- 
ther delicate in frame, of a pale complexion, and 
remarkable for plainneſs of dreſs. While in 
America he had imbibed the manners of a Quaker, 
and was not diſpleaſed at being conſidered as one 
of that perſuaſion. His warmeſt panegyriſt declares, 
that his heart was ſo benevolent, that he would 
have ſacrificed his own life ten times to have been 
thought a ſecond Penn, and conſented to have been 


forgotten for ever, if he could have made Paris a ſe- 
cond Philadelphia, 


SYEYES 


Was born at Frejus, in the eaſtern part of 
Provence, in the year 1748. He was, gradually 


2 Clergyman, a Vicar General, a Canon, and 
Chan- 
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Chancellor of the Church of Chartres; and laſtly 
had the permanent adminiſtrative employment in 
Paris of Counſellor Commiſſary, nominated by the 
Dioceſe of Chartres to the ſuperior Clergy of 
France. He was eſteemed a learned Civilian and in 
Canoniſt, and poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of know- g 
ledge in the Belles-Lettres; his favourite ſtudies ta 
however, were metaphyſics, politics, and œcno- ee 


mics. He ſpent the greateſt part of every year in 85 
Paris, where he aſſociated with D'Alembert, Di- it: 


derot, Condorcet, &c. He was at this time a of 
member of the ¶ conomical Society, which held its H 
ſittings in the Hotel of the Chanceller Seguier. wi] 


Notwithſtanding theſe excellent qualifications thi 
and connections, it is more than probable that WI 
Syeyes would have continued in obſcurity through bot 
life, if the accident of the Revolution had yot 
brought him into a ſituation to difplay his talents. 
Being appointed a Deputy to the States General, 
he began his career by the publication of a judici- 
ous pamphlet entitled “ hat is the tiers etat f” 
This work became, at that time, the moſt faſhion- 
able book in Paris. 

After the meeting of the tiers etat at Verſailles, 
he was the firſt perſon who propoſed that they 
ſhould call themſelves © the Aſſembly of the Repre- 
ſentatives of the French People,” and he ſupported 
his project with conſiderable metaphyſical ingenuity. 
Mirabeau, who was the better ſtateſman, ſeemg 
his predilection for metaphyſics, took this occaſion 


to warn him of the inconveniences which might 
ariſe 
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ariſe from applying abſtract deductions to the prac- 
tice of government and legiſlation, | 

When the miſunderſtanding between the orders 
in the States General aſſumed a ſerious aſpect, 
great numbers of troops were drawn about the capi- 
tal, and the Deputies in the popular intereſt had 
reaſon to be apprehenſive for their ſafety. It was 
Sycyes, who, in the fitting of the 8th of July, 
ſtated to the aſſembly the maxim in the province 
of Britanny, that no troops ſhould be allowed to 
approach nearer than ten leagues to the place in 
which the States General were fitting ; he propoſed 
therefore an Addreſs to the King to deſire that he 
would order the troops to withdraw from the neigh- 
bourhood of Verſailles. 

Sometime previouſly to the month of October, 
when the King was attacked in his palace by the 
Pariſian mob, a Secret Committee, conſiſting of 
the Duke of Orleans, Mirabeau, La-Clos, and 
the Abbe Syeyes, was formed in the village of 
Mourouge, near Paris. They had agreed upon a 
ſcheme for placing the Duke of Orleans in ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a fituation in the government, that, with 
the aſſiſtance of his fortune, and under the influence 
of his name, they could not fail to have the com- 
mand of the populace, and conſequently poſſeſs a 
deciſive weight in the National Aſſembly. Whe- 
ther their deſign was to render Orleans an uſeful 
nſtrument in furthering the Revolution, or to open 
to him an eaſy path to the throne, hiſtory has yet 
to unravel: the fact is brought forward in this 

place 
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place to ſhew how far Syeyes came under the de- 
nomination of an Orleaniſt. 
Tertain it is, that he was a zealous royaliſt. In 
the year 1791, when it was thought that the King, 
by attempting his eſcape, had abdicated the crown, a 
combination was formed, conſiſting of Condorcet and 
Briflot in France, and of Paine in England, for the N 
publication of a periodical paper under the title of g. 
Ihe Republican. Syeyes actually publiſhed ſome Wm 
anſwers to papers which appeared in this publica- tic 
tion, and declared his intentions to ſupport a Mo- Win! 
narchy againſt a Republic by every means in his be 
power! It is not known whether the ſucceeding nie 
events of the Revolution, or what ſtronger reaſons th: 
have fince operated to render him ſo ſtrenuous a pro- WS; 
ſelyte to the Republican ſyſtem. 

Syeyes was the author of the famous declaration 
of the rights of man, which was decreed by the 
National Aﬀembly. It was written in his uſual 
metaphyſical manner, and excited very different 
. ſenſations in every country of Europe. Mr. Burke 
was amongſt the moſt furious of his aſſailants, and 
ſtated that he wanted to reduce the art of govern- 
ing to the rules of architecture, and to meaſure the 
paſſions of men with a geometrical compals. 

His indifference about dignities or eminent ſitua- Ner 


tions, which might draw upon him the attention o s, 
the public, and a conſequent reſponſibility, waWri4: 
ſtrikingly exemplificd after the diſſolution * of theWryz 


Conſtituent Aſſembly. He was deſigned by his 


friends as a candidate for the metropolitan church of 
| Paris, 
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Paris, but declined the propoſal. He was then ap- 
pointed a member of the department, which he nei- 
ther accepted nor refuſed; and his conduct favoured 
ſo much of arrogance as to diſguſt even his moſt 


In 


ng, 


n, a partial admirers, 

and In 1792 Syeyes was appointed a member of the 
the National Convention. Nothing remarkable diſtin- 
e of WW guiſhed his conduct in the firſt period of that tu- 
ome BW multuous aſſembly. When, however, the Conven- 
1ca- WH tion voted the puniſhment of Louis, ſuch was the 
Me- influence of Syeyes that a great number of mem- 
his fibers reſerved themſelves till they had heard his opi- 
ding nion. It was conſequently underſtood, that upon 
ons that opinion would depend the fate of the King.— 
pro- Syeyes at length mounted the tribune, an awful 


lence pervaded the anxious aſſembly; eloquence . 


ation 
the 
uſual 
erent 
zurke 
„ and 
vern- 


re the 


combined with philoſophy was expected ; he, how- 
Fever, interrupted the ſolemn pauſe with only five 
zmphatic monoſyllables “ Je ſuis pour la mort !”* 
and inſtantly withdrew. | 

From this time he was ſo far concealed from the 
public eye, that it was actually made a queſtion whe- 
her he was dead or alive. It has, however, been 
hought by the Pariſians, that he directed, from his 
philoſophical den, many of the atrocities which 
ere committed under the reign of Robeſpierre. 
Syeyes took no part in the re- action of the Ther- 
idorians. From the death of Robeſpierre, till Fe- 
ruary, 1795, he ſtill remained behind the curtain, 


ſitua- 
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and did not appear upon the ſtage until he was cer. 
tain there was no danger of the mountaineers regain. 
ing their aſcendancy. In order to make his apology 
for having thus abſented himſelf from buſineſs dur. 
ing two years, he publiſhed memoirs of his own 
life, the ſubſtance of which publication was to la 
ment that the mountain party had abuſed his defi 
Nitions of the rights of man; and to ſtate that hi 
ſyſtem had been intended only as the ſkelecon © 
civil fociety, a ſkeleton which, according to ſitua 
tion, was ſuſceptible of numberleſs modifications. 

From this period began the moſt brilliant caree 
of Syeyes's public life. Having obtained the un 
dounded eſteem and confidence of his colleagues, he 
was fixed upon to regulate the external relations 0 
the Republic, He it was who ſuggeſted the ſcheme 
of concluding feparate treaties with the coaleſce 
powers, with the view to create ſuch a miſunder 
ſtanding as would prove fatal to the royal confed: 
racy. b 

The ſubſequent conduct of the European cab 
nets has evinced that Syeyes was right in his co 
jectures, and proves that a Vicar of Chartres ha 
out-mancuvred all the experienced Stateſmen i 
Europe. 

The plans of Syeyes, for the aggrandiſement 
the French Republic, were developed ſo early 


April, 1795. He adviſed his colleagues to retai df ct 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, and was the firſt projes lack 
tor of the alliance with Holland. He, himſe! atut 

in 


went to the Hague as French Plenipotentiary, fe 
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the purpoſe of concluding that famous treaty. — 


der. 

ain. Thoſe who did not . comprehend the deſigns of 
ogySyeyes,- highly diſapproved of a treaty with a petty 
dur. power, not geographically united to France, and 


whoſe democratic conſtitution had not been ac- 
knowledged by the King of Pruſſia, brother-in-law 
to the ci devant Stadtholder. Even the greater part 
of his colleagues in the Committee of Public Safety 


1 were of opinion, that the Netherlands ſhould be re- 
1 Bored to Auſtria; and as late as the month of Auguſt 
ns. Nin that year, Boiſſy d'Anglas gave his opinion in 


are che Committee, that the Emperor would rather en- 


doſſeſſions. The opinions of Syeyes had, however, 
been underſtood and adopted, when the National 
onvention decreed the union of Belgium to the 
French Republic. 

So ſignal were the ſervices thus performed by 
Syeyes to his country, that at the time of the adop- 
ion of the new conſtitution, he was elected one 
of the five members of the Executive Directory. 
He acted, however, on that occaſion as he did in 
he year 1791, when he declined the Archbiſnop- 
ick of Paris. 

In February, 1796, he was appointed a member 
nent f the National Inſtitute, in the claſs of Metaphyſics 
arly 3 and Morals; and, by an unaccountable ſingularity 
f choice, the very ſame man who had declined a 
place in the DireCtory, accepted of a chair of Lite- 
ature in the central ſchool at the College de Maza- 
in! 

It was reported in May, 1796, that Syeyes was 
: E the 


danger his crown. than relinquiſh thoſe important 
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the author of the peace between the French Repub. 
lic and the King of Sardinia. This report is highly 
probable, becauſe he continues to direct the exter. 
nal policy of the Directory, nearly in the fame 
manner as he. formerly directed that of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. A treaty ſo diſgraceful to 
an independent Sovereign, could ſcarcely have beet 
wiſhed for, even by the moſt inveterate Jacobins.— 
The writer of this article, who was then in Paris 
recollects, that when the Engliſh newſpapers reachel 
that city, which contained the frantic ſpeech d 
Lord Fitzwilliam, propoſing a bellum internecinun 
a great many intelligent Frenchmen avowed that 
his Lordſhip's idea was fully juſtified by the revo 
lutionary Gdiplomatics of Syeyes. an 
This Deputy, on account of the inſenſi bility 6 
his heart, and of his Camelion-like conduR, is lit- 
tle beloved in France, In the ſpring 1797, he ver 
narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſination with a piſtol, by the 
Abbe Poulle. During the laſt half year he h: 
been abuſed by ſuch a number of lampoons and paſ 
quinades, that he was obliged to quit Paris upo 
the entrance of the new third into the Legiſlature; 
and did not dare to come out of his retreats, til 
the violent criſis of the 4th of September; fin 
which period he has been one of the moſt active 
members of the Legiſlature. 


BARTHELEMY 


Is the nephew of the Abbe of the ſame name 
who obtained ſuch deſerved celebrity by his learnet 
labours, particularly his © Voyage du jeune Ani 

charſe. 


name 
learned 


12 Ana 
harſe. 
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charſe. The uncle was patronized by M. Choiſeul, 
Prime Miniſter of France, whom he had accompa- 
nied, while Comte de Stainville, in his diplomatic. 
miſſion to Italy. After their return, young Bar- 
thelemy was placed in one of the public offices at 
Verſailles, and became initiated at an early period. 


of life in the foreign correſpondence of the then 


iniſtry. 

His patron was a nobleman, who united very 
lifimilar, and apparently incompatible purſuits, in. 
is own perſon. An accompliſhed courtier, he 
ultivated a taſte for the fine arts, intrigued in every 
abinet of Europe, and eſpouſed the intereſts of 
literature and learned men. To his agency has 


been attributed, two of the moſt remarkable and 


portentous events of our time, the family compact 
between France and Spain, and the union of the 
nouſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, by the marriage 
of Marie Antoinette, with Louis xvT. | 

No ſooner had M. Barthelemy attained the age 
of manhood, than his powerful intereſt procured him 

foreign miſſion. He accordingly accompanied the 
Baron de Breteuil to Switzerland, and reſided with 
um ſome time at Soleure, Thence he repaired 

ith the ſame Miniſter to Sweden, witneſſed, and 
is is probable, aſſiſted in that memorable revo- 
ution, the event of which has demonſtrated, 


ow eaſy it is for a Sovereign, aided by a ſtanding 
my, a paraſitical nobleſſe, and a few ſoldiers of 


ortune, to overthrow the liberties of a nation, 


When Count d'Adhelmar was ſent Ambaſſador to | 
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this country, he was accompanied by M. Barthe. * 
lemy; and on his return to Paris, the latter, who 
had been before Secretary of Legation, became 1 
Miniſter Plenipotentiary. He alſo reſided here for 0 
a conſiderable time, during the Embaſſy of M. de“ 
la Lucerne. | 8 
In the mean time, an important revolution was | 
inſenſibly preparing in his native country; and it . 
was his ſingular good fortune, notwithſtanding his * 
notorious averſion to it, to be benefited by the = 
event. His family had been protected by the nobleſſe, D 
and both himſelf and his uncle had received many * 
teſtimonies of attachment from Louis xv1. It was T1 
accordingly imagined, that he would have openly A 
joined the emigrants; one of theſe two thingy, 
however, muſt have occurred: either he became 4 * 
ſincere convert to the principles of the Republicans, 02 
and acted from à conviction of the goodneſs of their , 
cauſe; or he concealed his real ſentiments, and, _ 
profeſſing open enmity to the Royaliſt's, ſacrificed | 
his opinion to his ambition. * 
It was Switzerland, the diplomatic ſchool of his 0. 
f 5 . to e 
juvenile years, that was deſtined to become the * 
theatre of his glory. There he firſt opened the 5 
powers entruſted to him as Minifter of the new * 
Republic; and it is but juſtice to add, that he con- ane 


ducted himſelf through the labyrinth of his politic 
agency, with equal addreſs and ſucceſs, 

When firſt he made his appearance in the politiei 
hemiſphere, he was treated with contempt, and 
even inſult ; but ſuch is the magic of ſucceſs, that 

fame 


. 
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fame no ſooner began to trumpet the gigantic ſuc- 
ceſs of the French armies, than he found means 


* firſt to get himſelf acknowledged Miniſter of the 
ame 2 ; 
5 Republic, and ſoon afterwards to enter into pro- 
0 i fitable alliances with the very ſtates which had 
de been the bit: ereſt enemies of his country. 
When Letourneur went out of the Directory by 
was | f 
„lot; Barthelemy was choſen to ſucceed him, by the 
d it ; ES 3 
. almoſt unanimous voice of the two Councils. On 
| © his firſt official interview with his colleagues, he is 
; ſaid to have differed with them in opinion on ſeveral 
leſſe, * . . * . . 
Rs leading points, and in conjunction with Carnot, to 


have formed a minority in the Directorial Cabinet. 


NWN This difference of opinion appears, however, to 
zenly , 
. have increaſed in ſo high a degree as to occaſion 
ings, TYM | 
meal hoſtilities to break out between them, and 
: has fince led to the expulſion of Barthelemy and 
cans, 3 
*heir Carnot from the Directory, and even their exile 
TY from France. | 

J 


ifcei It is ſuppoſed that Barthelemy has been ſo far 
wrought upon by the lurements of the Agents of 
f bis Royalty, who had eaſy acceſs to him at Baſle, as 
- the d engage himſelf to a certain degree in their in- 
40 tereſt, Thoſe who knew him when he reſided in 
London, deſcribe him as profeſſing attachment to the 
tuſt Conſtitution ; and he appears actually to have 
dined at the London Tavern on the famous com- 
memoration of the 14th of July, in the year 1790. 
Though inclined however to a limited Monarchy, 
he might not entertain Republican ſentiments in 
the degree which his ſituation, as one of the firſt 
Magiſtrates of his country, required, 
E 3 | TALLIEN. 
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No man has had a more weighty part to 
ſuſtain in the French Revolution than Tallien. 
Although a young man, he may be ſaid to be one 
of the oldeſt Republicans, for he was among the 
firſt who declared for a government wholly repre- 
ſentative, He makes it no ſecret that he was of 
the claſſe roturiere, as it was called, during the ex- 
iſtence of privileged orders. Nor indeed can any 
Republican be aſhamed to acknowlege himſelf one 
of the people, however the term plebeian may be 
retained as an invidious diſtinction in other coun- 
tries, He was indeed the ſon of a valet de chambre, 
who reſided in a branch of the family of Choiſeul, 
and was educated as a Bourſier in one of the col- 
leges at Paris. The beſt educations in France, as 
in Scotland, were not ſo expenſive as they are in 
England; had they been ſo, Tallien muſt have 
followed a different occupation from that of a 
writer to one of the beſt conducted journals in 
France. In the beginning of the Revolution he 
occupied himſelf in diſſeminating the principles of 
political and religious freedom, and was actually 
called from an engagement in the Moniteur, at fifty Wim 
livres per week, to be Secretary to the Commune {Witc, 
of Paris. um 

To whom could the people ſo readily look for 
the erecting of that column of liberty which they had 
reſolved upon, as to thoſe who, in the public newſ- 
papers, had delineated it in ſuch faſcinating forms ? 


4 It 
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Tt is on this ground that the Convention counted 
among its Members ſo many writers and editors of. 
periodical papers. Tallien not only aſſiſted in the 
onſtruction of the Republican ſhip, but he was 
launched in her, and has been always. on board with-. 
ut intermiſſion, even to this hour. During all the 
ſtorms he has been ſeen on deck, has been ſhot at, 
and ſeveral times almoſt fatally wounded. His 
oſt at the Commune was not the leaſt toilſome, 
or the leaſt perilous. Paris for more than two- 
years exhibited a ſcene of tumult night and day.. 
New dangers every hour, in. one ſhape or other, 
rave riſe to violent motions and turbulent debates. 


hile, on the one hand, it was dangerous for a 


ublic functionary to exhibit too much eagerneſs. 
o check the intemperance of inflamed imaginations, 
on the other, he ſaw himſelf expoſed to the hazard 
df being accuſed, at a future day, as an acceſſary 
0 all the outrages committed, whether- with or 
ithout his knowledge, or againſt his conſent, - 
o whom can the humane man denounce the 
xceſſes of an enraged populace in the hour of 
anarchy ? In transferring the power from one hand 
0 another, there muſt be a preciſe point_ of 
ime in which neither can exerciſe it. The leſs 
liſcernable that point of time, the more conſoling to 
umanity, The maſlacres of September 1792, ap- 
dear to be the anarchical point of the French Re- 
olution; for, although unqueſtionably, there were 
agiſtrates appointed for preſerveing the peace and 
de lives of the citizens in and out of priſon, yet they 
remained 
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remained inactive for the two days of thoſe enor- 
mities, as if without ſufficient means to enforce 
their authority; nor have the efforts of the various 
parties in the different re- actions ſucceeded in 
bringing to condemnation, or to light, the perſons 
reproached with ſo great a neglect of duty. Com- 
mittees of Inſurrection were held in almoſt every 
ſection of the metropolis, and in many of them 
open propoſals were made for acts of ſummary 
vengeance upon obnoxious perſons, It may be 
aſked, was magiſtracy aſleep? Was juſtice more than 
blind? Or were the people more than mad ? Danton 
was Miniſter of Juſtice, Petion was Mayor of 
Paris at this period, and Tallien was at the Com- 
mune every day. They have all three been 
charged as parficipators in the crimes of the fir{t 
days of September, and none have been convicted. 
Tallien ably and ſatisfactorily vindicated his cha- 
racter from the aſperſion in the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, on the 3oth of Auguſt laſt, when the perſonal 
altercations ran ſo high on the ſubject of Bailleul's 
publication. Nay more, Debonnieres, a Member of 
the ſame Council, atteſted Tallien's humanity and 
interference to ſave the priſoners, among whom he 
was one himſelf. But the beſt proof Tallien can 
offer for his averſion to cruelty is the decided, the - 
dangerous, hoſtility he waged againſt Robeſpiert WU A 
when the latter made no other uſe of his vaſt popu- 
larity than to ſatiate his perſonal vengeance. * Ro- 
beſpierre had marked him down for an early 
victim, ſo that in all probability, had the tyrail 
| nod 
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d- not fallen himſelf as he did, Tallien, with Legen- 
dre, Barras, Syeyes, and half a dozen more of that 
zanding, would have made up, in a few day after, a 
convenient conſpiracy-liſt, as many of their un- 


» 


uddering ;” aware, no doubt, of the intrepidity 
of his character. The. iſſue proved that his antici- 
pations were juſt. On the famous gth Thermidor, 
when Robeſpierre ruſhed to the Tribune. to reply 
to the denunciation of Billaud Varrenes, and was 
prevented from ſpeaking by the almoſt unanimous 
cry of, © Down with the Tyrant,” Tallien, having 
obtained a hearing, exclaimed “ The veil is rent, 
every thing announces the downfai of the ty- 
ant ! I have armed myſelf with a poinard to ſtab 
im to the heart, if the Convention ſhould heſitate 
o decree his accuſation.” He then demanded a 
decree, which: was inſtantly paſſed, for the arreſt 
f Henriot, and the Etat Major, of the Pariſian 
armed force, and of Dumas, the Preſident of the 


ver of: evolutionary Tribunal. Before the cloſe of the 
y and itting, it is well known that Robeſpierre and his 
'm WE reatures, expiated their crimes upon the ſame ſcaffold 
n co which. they had ſent ſo many | unfortunate 
4, WOW. runs. 

Dierre, 


Tallien, it is true, purſued the virtuous Girondiſts, 
o the ſcaffold, with an animoſity that will ever 
afgrace his political integrity. He however con- 
eſſes and laments, that he has been at times hur- 
ied away by the ardour of that principle which 
honeſt 


fortunate colleagues had done before. Robeſpierre- 
uſed to ſay © cannot fee that Tallien without 
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honeſt men nevertheleſs approve. I may have 
concurred (ſays he) in the death of ſome real pa- 
triots, but ſuch was our fate, that Republicans were 
doomed to die by the hands of Republicans, 2 
circumſtance much to be deplored, but always 
attendant on great Revolutions!“ The outrageous 
Hebert, the ſoi-diſant Pere Ducheſne, when on 
his trial, made an obſervation on this ſubject not 
unclaſſical nor a little ſtriking, “I ſee (ſays he) 
the French Revolution is become a ſecond Saturn; 
it is devouring its own children.“ 
Tallien is now particularly the object of the 
inveterate hatred of the Royaliſts. They accuſe him 
of having enriched himſelf when on a commiſſion at 
Beurdeaux; this charge he, refutes with a defiance 
of a every ſimilar invention; and it ought to be 
recollected, that no corrupt act of this nature has 
ever been brought home to any one of thoſe De- 
puties ſent into the Departments at the period 
alluded to; though, from the unlimited powers 
with which they were inveſted, they have been deno- 
minated Pro-Conſuls. It is ſcarcely poſſible that 
diſcoyeries ſhould not have been made, had the 
alledged tranſactions really taken place. Tal 
lien married Mademoiſelle Cabbaras, the daughter 
of a rich Spaniſh banker of that name, ſoon after his 
return from Bourdeaux. Her fortune was very con- 
ſiderable, probably as great as that of the late Mis 
Scott, now Lady Titchfield. How far the conf 
deration of being protected by a huſband, and at 
the ſame timea Deputy of the National Convention, 
might 
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ve WW might have gained an aſcendancy over the lady's 
mind when the Revolution ſpared the heads of neither 
ſex, and was particularly inimical to the rich, we 
will not take upon us to ſay : but certainly this is not 
an influence which the moſt diſcontented of a neigh- 
bouring people will ever dream of bringing againſt 
the moſt obnoxious perſon among them, as a crime 
for impeachment. | 
The French Repreſentative Tallien is remark- 
able for tlie elegance of his perſon. He is about 
thirty-one years of age, of the height of five feet 
eight or nine inches; tkin, and of a complexion 
inclining to ſallo w. neg 
As an orator, he does not ſtrike his auditors by 
variety of new ideas, nor by the vividneſs of his 
language; he is rather to be commended for pro- 
priety of expreſſion, and a chaſteneſs of grammatical 
purity, His voice is neither ſonorous nor com- 
eriol WW manding ; but he attracts conſiderable attention, ne- 
wer vertheſs, by a modeſt deportment and benign counte- 
leno- {Winance. His denunciations are not bitter; and if he can 
that ſucceed in replying to the invectives of his enemies, 
| the he generally puts an end to the conteſt. On the 
Tab whole, he doubtleſs has many errors, and perhaps 


ghter Home crimes to expiate, but the Republic certainly 


er hi o wes much to him for the conftancy and the zeal with 
y con- which he has uniformly ſupported its eſtabliſhment, 
> Mis Wand with which he Kill labours for its conſolidation, 
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REWBELL, 

REwBELL was born at Colmar, in 1746; wal 
bred to the bar, and arrived at conſiderable emi. WM th 
nence as an Advocate in the Sovereign Court of N 
Alface. Long before the Revolution, he diſcoverei C 
his attachment to the eternal principles of juſtice, D 
by giving his profeſſional aſſiſtance to the indivi:Mto 
duals and villages that were aggrieved by the pri- M 
vileged orders; rather than to the Noble Chapters N 
to the Sovereign Council, and to the Germa T 
Princes, who retained poſſeſſions in France, althoug be 
they often aſked the aid of his pen, and of his elo. diſ 
quence, in ſupport of their arbitrary pretenſions, 
On. no occaſion did he gain greater credit than by 
-pleading ſucceſsfully at Paris, againſt the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, who was deſirous of increafing the 
durthen of Corvees *, which his wretched Penney cor 
were already obliged to bear. 

This diſpoſition of Rewbell was not reitet 
by the people when the government, in its ' dotagy, 
blind, and decrepit, was obliged to beg the na 
tion, ſo often mal-treated, to lead it along. He W. 
elected a Member of the States General, and diſtin 
guiſhed himſelf in that brilliant Aſſembly, wher 
great talents were fo common, and where | 
acquired the reputation of an enlightened frienlfif 
of liberty. Soon after its diſſolution he was af 
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* Work done for the Lord of the Soil without a! 
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pointed Procurator-General-Syndic* of the De- 

| partment of the Upper Rhine, and while in that 

vas WY ſtation, was of great ſervice in allaying the ferment 
that manifeſted itſelfupon the depoſition of the King. 
Nor were his talents leſs uſeful in the National 
Convention. He was appointed a Member of the 
Diplomatic Committee, and ſent as a Commiſſioner 
to the Army that was ſhut up within the walls of 
Mentz. The event of that ſiege is well known. 
Not all the courage of the intrepid Merlin of 
Thionville, nor the wiſdom and activity of Rew- 


man 
ough Wl bell, nor his ſucceſsful efforts to harmonize the 
 elo-{Mdiſcordant minds of the ſoldiery and citizens, could 


ions ¶ prevent a capitulation. 8 
m b He was the companion of the ſame brave garriſon 
ke uin its march againſt the rebels of La Vendée, and 
x the he witneſs of it's almoſt entire deſtruction, in a 

country, and in a kind of warfare, in which valour 


and diſcipline were of little avail. But of all the 
merits of Rewbell, there is none ſo dear in the eye 
of the philanthropiſt, as the pious fraud by which he 
contrived to protect his native country from the 
evolutionary horrors that deſolated the reſt of 
France, Contrary to the real fact, he and his col- 
leagues found means to perſuade the men of blood, 
hat in the ci- devant Alſace, their perſons, as well 
ns their decrees, were held in the higheſt reverence. 
\iter the fall of the principal tyrants, Rewbell was 
A ppointed a Member of the Committee of Public 
dafety, and was one of thoſe who gave the ſevereſt 
. lows to the faction emphatically ſtyled the tail of 

poiat 
F Robeſprerre ; 
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Robeſpierre ; eſpecially by adviſing, and by being 
the firſt to ſign the decree that authorized the ſup. 
preſſion of the Jacobins. It is to Rewbell, alſo, 
that France is indebted for the peace with Pruſſia, 
and for reviving the ancient jealouſy between the 
houſes of Auſtria and Brandenburgh. In conclud. 
ing the treaty of the Hague, which ſecured to his 
country a naval ally, and a powerful influence in 
the Batavian Republic, the Abbé Syeyes was his 
fellow-labourer. Such a ſucceſſion of meritoriou 
ſervices, placed him, deſervedly, in the Executive 
Directory of France. 

Born in a country which once made part of thi 
Germanic Empire, and which is not yet affimilated 
to the reſt of the Republic, Rewbell has little 
that poliſh for which Frenchmen are famed, Su 
picious, harſh, and laconic, he does a favour wid 
as great an appearance of ill-humour, as other mei 
inflict an injury. But this rough ſhell incloſes 1 
found judgement, and an honeft heart. 
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465 The French Revolution has been well compare 
111 to a troubled ocean, and the various factions ſu 
bi: ceeding each other, aſſimilated to the waves til 
their force is exhauſted on the beach, or the 
wt form broken againſt the rocks. Petion was of tit 
ll | party of Briſſot, and ſo much approved his ſyſtem 6 
ay a Republican Conſtitution and Government, 
y* he took upon himſelf the part of an Envoy to Eny 
| il. land, to conſult, with ſome of our leading R 
10 formers, how the mutual deſigns of the patriot 
0. 2 
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ot both countries could be beſt carried into 
> execution. He dined in public at the London Ta- 
up- vern, and returned to France, well ſatisfied with 
the ſpirit of freedom which he had ſeen manifeſted, 
and carried with him good wiſhes for the ſucceſs of 
the French Revolution. He was born at Chartses, 
in the year 1759, and was chofen Mayor of Paris 
after Bailly, in 1791; and in that chief municipal 
ofice had great dangers to encounter, and great 
ſervices to perform. He was a man of confiderable 
dbſervation and probity; had been bred to the law, 
at Chartres; and poſſeſſing the powers of oratory in 
ap eminent degree, he much diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
oth in the Conſtituent Aſſembly, and in the Con- 
ention, He uniformly was guided by principle, 
and when Dumeunier, in the firſt of theſe Aſſem- 
plies, propoſed to chogſe a Goyernor for the young 
Prince from amongſt its Members, he oppoſed him 
dy ſaying, (We are deputed to form the Conſti- 
ution ; we have ſworn not to ſeparate till we have 
xccompliſhed that. work, and we cannot, without 
10lating that oath, without deceiving our coniti- 
vents, accept of a place which would oblige us to 
uit our poſt,” 

He became the admiration and leader of the pa- 
riots; and Briſſot, Condorcet, and Guadet, imme- 
ately entered into a friendly connection with him, 
n the memorable 21ſt of Jane, when the King 
as aſſailed in the Thuilleries by the cries of the 
opulace, vociferating:a bas le Veto, Petion had a 
elicate part to act, as Mayor, and as an adverſary of 
at Veto, On the 10th of Auguſt he was detained 
| 0.4 for 
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for a ſhort time in that palace as an hoſtage for the 
fafety of the Royal F amily ; a circumſtance which 
accelerated its deſtruction. He voted for an appei 
to the nation upon the condemnation of Louis X VI, 
and this gave the fierce Republicans occaſion to ſuſpech 
him, ſo that when the criſis of the 31ſt of My 
arrived, he was ranked among the proſcribed de. 
puties, and committed to priſon. On the following 
morning, however, he made his eſcape; but no 
being able to quit the French territory, he lan. 
guiſhed for a time in great diſtreſs, and at lenetl 
died a miſerable death. He was found afſaſfinatel 
with his friend Buzot, in a field i in the departmen 
oF Gironde. 

Thus fell, in wretched diurity; the diſtinguiſh 
ed, the virtuous, the incorruptible Petion—he wh 
but à few months before had been the idol of thi 
French nation, and one of the main pillars of it 
hopes. He was one of the many victims to a Rey 
tation which he was a leading inſtrument in bringin 
about ; but the ſpirit of which its well-meaning a 
thors had not ſufficient energy and EINE of c 
racter to control. 

Petion was a handſome man, thirty-four years 
age; of a florid complexion, and might have bet 
compared in perſon to the preſent Marquis of Lan 
downe, at the ſame period of life. 

GENERAL MOREAU. 

TH1s young Hero has lately been brought beſo 
the public, in conſequence of his ſuppoſed friendſh 
and connection with Pichegru. Conſidering his { 
ting out in life, it is difficult to ſay whether his" 
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or his fall, had the ſuſpicions of his fidelity been 


well founded, would have been moſt ſurpriſing. 

He was born at Morlaix, in Baſſe Britagne, His 
father was a man of great reſpeQability, and on ac- 
count of his integrity, diſintereſtedneſs, and various 
private virtues, was commonly called the father of the 
poor. On the breaking out of the Revolution, ſuch 
was the general confidence in his honeſty, that he 
was ſelected by the gentry and nobility of Morlaix 
and its neighbourhood, principally thoſe who 
propoſed to- emigrate, as the propereſt perſon to be 
intruſted with the management of their affairs. 
The great number of commiſſions and depoſits 
which he received on this occaſion from the nobles 
and emigrants, contributed not a little to bring him 
afterwards to- the guillotine, under the government 
of Robeſpierre. He was put to death at Breſt; and 


execution, ſhed torrents of tears, exclaiming, 
ſeveral times, They are taking our beſt father 
way from us!“ Such a worthy father could not be 
liſappointed in the liberal education which he gave 
is ſon, on account of the excellent example which 
ke conſtantly ſet before him. 


ears 
. gy > oung Moreau had from his early youth a ſtrong 
f Lan drepoſſeſſion for a. military. life, and at the age 


dt 18, he enliſted himſelf. as a ſoldier. His fa- 
her, however, who conſidered this conduct as the 
fect of imprudence, bought his cong#, and ſent 


t befo 

ww im back to reſume his ſtudies. Whether the ſtu- 
his H of law was an unpleaſant taſk to him, or whether 
- his "3 his 


eye-witneſſes declare, that the people preſent at his 
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his propenſity for arms got the better of every othe 


linqu 
inclination, it is certain that he ſoon enliſted again, 


he p 


His father, hurt at this ſecond a& of raſhneſs, with In 
a view that he might feel the hardſhips of the life be Brita 
had choſen, ſuffered him to ſerve as a private, during rat 
four months or thereabouts, after which he was pre- ther 


vailed upon, by his friends, not to let the young 
man continue any longer in that low condition, 
as it would occaſion him to loſe the benefit of hi; 
early education. Before the Revolution, a man 
who was not of the cat of the Nobleſſe, had little 
hope of advancement in the army, whatever might 
have been his conduct or merit. Moreau was there-f 
fore, almoſt in ſpite of himſelf, compelled agaii | 
return to the dry ſtudy of the law, and to follow the 
profeſſion of his -father, who was, as we have ak 
ready noticed, an eminent lawyer. 

When the Revolution broke out, Moreau was 

Previt de Droit at Rennes, a mark of ſuperiority 
among the ſtudents in law. In that office he ac- 
quitted himſelf to the complete ſatisfaction of his 
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fellow- ſtudents. It is ſaid that, when M. le Che. Cant 
valier de Brẽmières brought the Edits of May, 1786, eſiege 
to the Parliament of Rennes, to be regiſtered, Mo- In t 
reau, then a ſupporter of the privileged order, againſt utatio 
the Court, went to the Literary Chamber, and offer- be hal 
ed the ſtudents, together with a great number ond to 
other young people, to the Parliament, as volunteers, Wlorea, 
to ſupport it againſt the meaſures of the Court. Nhe pec 
Obſerving, however, the ſtubbornneſs and want f Na 
principle among the privileged orders, he ſoon te ent wi 
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linquiſhed his concern for their intereſt, and ef] en 
he party of the people. 

In the month of October, 1788, the 1 of 


rritanny aſſembled at Rennes: 
Etat were not then willing to fit with the two 
ther orders, compoſed of Nobles and Prieſts. 

he latter, therefore, ſummoned the Syndics of 
all the Corporations to appear among them, but 

ere conſtantly oppoſed ; and the ſummons, . inſtead 
pf quieting, increaſed the diſſatisfaCtion of the people 
againſt the two orders. 
drce them to put an end to their ſittings, the people 
aſſembled on the place called Le Champ Montmorin, 


rat the ſame time, about twelve hundred young 


en of Nantes, zealous fupporters of the new order 
df things, arrived armed at Rennes. The City 
agiſtrates were unwilling at firſt to let them enter 
he city; upon farther conſideration, however, 
hey received them and lodged them in the houſes 
df the bourgeois. Theſe young men loſt no time in 


oining the people, who continued aſſembled on the 


amp le Montmorin, and who were preparing to 
deſiege the hall of the States. 

In theſe circumſtances, the States ſent out a de- 
utation to requeſt the people to ſend delegates into 
he hali, to examine the regiſter of the deliberations, 
nd to make their report to the people. Young. 
loreau, who enjoyed not only the confidence of 
he people of Rennes, but that of the young men 
ff Nantes, was the firſt perſon choſen, and was 
nt with three others into the hall, where the States 
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36 MOREAU. 
were ſitting. He there conducted himſelf with | 
much ability, that the reſult of this conference wy 
the complete triumph of the people, It was agree 
on both ſides, that the States ' ſhould: diſſol ve, an 
that the young men of Nantes ſhould return home 
peaceably. Such was his moderation on this o 
caſion, that even the moſt inveterate enemies ti 
the popular cauſe, beſtowed on him the greateſ 

praiſes. | io 
From that time his reputation daily - increaſed 
and upon the formation of the National Guards, i 
1789, he was made Colonel of one of the batallions 
This honourable ſituation furniſhed Moreau wit 
the opportunity of indulging his inclination for 
military life. He accordingly ſoon abandoned th 
dry and tortuous ſtudy of the law, and. applie 
himſelf to military affairs and tactics, with ſud 
ſteadineſs, that in leſs than three: months he 1 
perfectly maſter of the command which had be 
entruſted to him. Expert military men have 
fured the writer, that Moreau became fo great 
proficient in his new ſtudy, that he was better a 
quainted with: the management of: a battalion, 
knew better how to execute all the evolutions an 
manceuvres, than many old officers. 
Such, at that time, was the perſuaſion of Mc 
reau, of his capacity ſor military affairs, that lr 
was heard ſeveral times to exclaim, I. ſha 
ſoon become a General in the army!“ He indes 
laboured ſo ſucceſsfully to attain his object, that by 
ſkilfulne 
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ſeilfulneſs and courage were not long unnoticed, 
eſpecially when ſerving under Pichegru. | 

Moreau was not diſappointed in his expectations; 
for in June, 1794, he was promoted to the rank of 
eneral in Chief, and conducted the fiege of Y pres, 
which he took, in twelve days after the opening of 
the trenches. The garriſon, conſiſting of 6000 men, 
were made priſoners; and 100 pieces of. cannon, 
and 29 ſtandards were taken. This event oc- 
curred on the 29th Prairial, 2d year. (FO June, 
1794.) | 

In the following Aten he took the Fort 
L'Ecluſe, containing 152 pieces of artillery, If, 
however, this young General diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in a ſtriking manner in all the different commands 
ith which he was entruſted, 'in 1794 and 1795, 
the campaign of 1796 was deſtined to eclipſe all his 
other atchievements. In June he commanded three 
olumns of the army of the Rhine and Moſelle: 
ith one of theſe he attacked the Fort of Kehl, 
hich ſoon after ſurrendered ; with the ſecond, he 
roſſed the Rhine at Watzenau ; and with the third, 
at Selt. 
On the 28th of June, the great battle of Kenchen 
as fought ; in which General Moreau, after having 
deen joined by his cavalry and artillery, forced the 
he Auſtrians to retreat in great diſorder, with 
he loſs of 1200 men, priſoners, ten pieces of 
annon, all their artillery, &c. The field of 

battle was covered with the lain. | 
J uly 5th, another general engagement took place 

between 
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between General Moreau and the Archduke Chart, 
when the Auſtrians were again completely defeated, 
From this victory he flew to a third, equally gle. 
rious, and more profitable to the French Republic, 
Upon the Upper Rhine he forced the Duke of Wir 
temberg to ſolicit a ſuſpenſion of arms, on con- 
ditions which were at once honourable and uſeful to 
the Republic: and while the army of the Sambe 
and Meuſe were retreating under Jourdan, that of 
the Rhine and Moſelle, under Moreau, was pur- 
ſuing its victorious career, even to the gates of R- 
tiſbon, thus ſhaking the Germanic Empire to it 
centre. 

It would occupy too much ſpace in this volume, 
to give a detail of all thoſe military operations in 
this campaign, which contributed to crown the 
brow of Moreau with unfading laurels. The mol 
glorious epoch of his military hiſtory was his mal 
terly retreat out of Bavaria, which, in the judge 
ment of his moſt inveterate enemies, and of all mi 
litary men, was far more honourable to his talents 
than any of the victories which he has gained 
Like Turenne, Moreau ſerved the intereſts of hit 
country, more by that retreat, than by the mol 
dazzling conqueſt; and if we account Turenne 
a conſummate General, rather for his having kept i 
check ſuperior bodies of the enemy, by his wel 
concerted marches and counter-marches, than fol 
any ſplendid victories obtained by him, we ſhoul 
in like manner, attribute to Moreau the characte 
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of a great General, for his memorable retreat of 
1796. 


bp About the middle of September, affairs bog 
Tis, o take an unfavourable turn; and Moreau, till now 
I victorious, was forced to quit his poſition on the 


eft bank of the Y ſer. He was purſued by the Auſ- 
rian General Latour, and on the 29th, the enemy 
aving made themſelves maſters of the higheſt parts 
pf the mountains of the Black Foreſt, and of the 
ivulets, which, running weſtward to the Rhine, 
orm the only paſſes whereby an army can deſcend 
rom theſe mountains to the Briſgau ; Moreau had 
o other alternative than either to attack the Auſ- 
ians, in order to gain the Vals d Enfer, which 
leſcend into the Briſgau by the town of Fribourg, 
r to make his retreat by the territory of Switzer- 
and, Finding himſelf cloſely purſued by Latour, 
oreau attacked him, but was repulſed with great 
ols, while, on another fide, the Auſtrian General, 
'etraſch, poſted between the ſources of the Necker 


e French, Art this critical moment it was re- 
jorted and believed that General Moreau was com- 
leatly ſurrounded by the Auſtrians ; that his army, 
n conſequence, could not eſcape; that they muſt 
apitulate; that no poſſible art nor exertion could 
an fo <v<nt their total defeat; and that not one of his 
ſhoul tiers would ever reach France to bring the news 
rade f the misfortune. Europe, however, ſoon wit- 
led the inexhauſtible means and reſources which 
rein the power of a truly great General. 


Farly 


nd of the Danube, inceſlantly harraſſed the rear of 
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bo MOREAU: ; 
Early on the 2d, of October the left wing of the mu 
army croſſed the Danube at Reidlingen, and repal. 
ſing it at Murdurkingen, turned and defeatel 
the Corps which General Latour had poſted | 
twixt the Federſee and the river. The Auſtrian 
then attacked him in front, and after an action 
ſix hours, maintained with great obſtinacy, fores 


Latour to abandon his ground and retire behind t G 
Rothambach. Thus a retreating army, by the une Aube 
peed audacity of its General, took more Ilutio 
5000 of its purſuers priſoners, pognthier with Myperſo 
pieces of cannon. caree 

General Moreau, having thus far ſucceeded iu in HM his c 


deſi gn, recommenced his march by the route « 
Stockach, and on the 18th of October reach: 
Fribourg, and eſtabliſhed his head quarters at Fury 

This retreat will always be a memorable epoc 
in the annals of the Republic; and the name 
Moreau will ſtand conſpicuous among the Buc 
partes, the Turennes, the Marlboroughs, a”! 
Eugenes, the Villarses, the Fredericks, and othe 
the moſt celebrated of modern Generals. 

We ſhall finiſh this article by recounting 1 
anecdote, which does no leſs konour to the char: 
ter of Moreau, than his various military. explol 
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atchieved within the compaſs of ſo ſhort a f liſaffe 
riod. the leg 
His unfortunate oy virtuous father, before! 0 bec 
was guillotined, made a will, in which he adviſs velfar 
with paternal affection, that his fon ſhould marr) q perr 
ev © 


lady whom he named to him. Moreau, alike t 
dutil 
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dutifl fon and able General,” quitted the army as 
ſoon as its duty would permit, came to Morlaix, 
ſhed tears upon the grave of his father, and married 
the amiable Lady who had been reommended in his 
father's will: Filial obedience is in eommpn men 
a duty; in great men heroiſm, 

| © DANTOYN, 
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George- Jacques Danton was born at Arcis ſur 
Aube, and is conſidered as the ax of the Revo 
Wlution. His extraordinary vigour of mind and 

h perſonal courage left him no equal in his political 
| career. The frame of his body was athletic, and 
in bl 
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which in a dreadful ſtorm keeps the frightened ſea- 
an to his poſt arid duty, and prevents the bark 
rom being abandoned to its fate. In all new dangers, 
and great or unexpected ſhocks, his colleagues were 
eager to learn his opinion of the meaſures to be 
urſued. Thus it was that in the trying criſis 
f the Revolution, when Valenciennes, Conde, 
and Queſnoy, were in the hands of the Auſtrians 
nd Engliſh ; Mayence in thoſe of the Pruſſians, 
Lyons in rebellion, and the Fendee throughout in 
nſurrection; Bourdeaux, Marſeilles, Breſt, and 
any other ports and capital towns in a ſtate of 
Liſaffection, the Men of higheſt conſideration with 
the legiſlature and the people not only ſolicited him 
o become a member of the committee of public 
velfare, but offered to propoſe the erecting it into 
permanent government or directory, provided 
hey could aſſure theniſelves of his continued aſſiſt- 
* ancę 
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his conceptions gigantic ; he was that kind of pilot 
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ance, and count upon the benefits ariſing from his per. 


ſonal influence. Danton had ſagacity enough t impt 
ſee the danger of the propoſition, Which he never. an. 
awfi 


theleſs rejected with an air of complacency. This 
is the preciſe moment when the hatred and jealouſy 
of Robeſpierre became implacable, and from whence 
Danton's certain ruin is dated. The great ſhare df 
popularity which the latter enjoyed rendered hin 
odious in the eyes of the former, who was playing, 
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though with leſs eclat, a deeper game. Robeſpiem . 
conſidered Danton as a luminary of greater magni. = 
tude capable of eclipſing his own brightneſs ; anl - | 


the diſcerning among the partizans of both thel 
men regarded them as two ſuns which could nd 
ſhine together in one hemiſphere. Nevertheleſs 
required all the art and all the hypocriſy Robeſpierrf 
was maſter of to pull down ſo mighty a Coloſſus: 
he therefore managed his hatred and concealed hi 
deadly deſign till a proper moment ſhould offe 
when its accompliſhment could ſcarcely be doubted 
In the mean while though Danton refuſed to at, 
he never ſhewed himſelf backward to adviſe upoi 
what ought to be done in occaſions of exigency 
Thus when it was apprehended that the armis 
could no longer maintain their ground, or continu 
under arms for want of neceſſaries, he recommende 
the meaſure of putting every article required fd 
the ſervice under requiſition. © The country hi 
need (ſaid he) of all its reſources, to ſave itle 
from the ravages of external enemies; why do We 
hefitate therefore a moment about the propriety 
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impreſſing thoſe reſources ? Every buſhel of corn, 


every grain of gold to purchaſe it if needful, may 
lawfully be forced into the ſervice to free us as a 
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xeople from compleat ſubjugation:“ and then with 
the voice of a Stentor he added, «© The revolu- 
tionary wheel appears to move with languor, apply 
a new rounce to it, and it will go I'll warrant you, 
Yappliquesz une nouvelle menial & garra jen re 
bonds. )” Theſe words reſembling thunder in ſoun 
and lightning in effect, electrified the whole aſſem- 
bly, and eſpecially the energetic part of it which 
yas denominated the mountain. The ſaving the 
ountry declared to be in danger, they conſidered an 
imperious duty, and therefore from this moment they 
ere leſs ſcrupulous ahout the means, than they 
ere determined as to the end. Upon this followed 
he maximum, the arm#e revolutionaire, the decree 
or remunerating the citizens for the loſs of time 
hile attending the ſectional committees ; with all 
he other extraordinary revolutionary proceedings 
viuch, when the danger was over, were called 
utra-revolutionary, Danton therefore, beyond all 
ontradiction, did more for the Revolution than any 
dne of the actors in it. Of the merit of what he 
lid, where, or in what author, ſhall we look for its 
ppprecution ? Prejudice is ſtill in vigour. While 
tis the faſhion to decry the Revolution of France 
1 toto, it cannot be an encouraging tatk for any 
den to applaud thoſe who have brought it about, or 
ontributed to carry it forward. There is ſcarcely a 


Titer who has ventured to ſpeak favourably of any 
* G2 one 
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one prominent character which this ſurpriſing ſcene hei 
has exhibited to view. But time, time alone drag Hand! 
on flow-creeping juſtice, when through the clear elubs 
medium of impartiality we may unprepoſſeſſed look {Mpons 
upon and admire the great men (for ſuch their ene. prev: 
mies muſt conſider them,) who have loft all they ſithror 
had to loſe in the ſtruggle, for what they maintained Orle 
was above all things worth preſerving. fve « 
| Danton was a commiſſioner with Lacroix to the tribui 
Low Countries, when the army of Dumourier hai of th 
over-run it; and about the end of the year 1792, ru-Miflaw ( 
mours were circulated that he had enriched him- trial 

ſelf in that expedition to the diſhonour of his coun-{contr 
try. But where are thoſe riches which theſe ac. Nome 
cuſed men have been ſuſpected of amaſſing ? Every 
thing he had was confifcated to the nation, but no 


wealth was found. It was not ſo with the Farmer Naſt ac 
general when the decree (the cruel decree every ones la 
muſt allow) took away their hves ; their vaſt pom J 
ſeſſions were expoſed. The enemies of theſe JalWomet 
men were not more mercileſs than thoſe of the for elle, 
mer: If there had been any reality in the charge|"g to 


of peculation, the prodf would have been brought fa- 

ward without doubt. 
Danton after all was an ambitisus man. He was 
at the head of a faction, and had almoſt a whole 
ſociety under his diftation. The Cordeliers rangei 
under his banner as the Jacobins did under that of 
Robeſpierre. "Theſe clubs had both been purifi 
again and again, which means nothing more nd 


leſs than that they were faſhioned to the deſigns d 
| thi 
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their leaders, whom they were implicitly to obey 
and follow. The jealouſy or rivally of theſe two 
clubs furniſhed their champions with ſufficient wea- 
pons of deſtruction. The fineſſe of Robeſpierre 
prevailed over the frankneſs of his adverſary, and 
through the trick (now grown quite ſtale) of an 
Orleans faction, Danton, Herault, Fabre, and 
five others of that claſs, were conſigned to the deadly 
ribunal. Through their demurring to the /egality 
of the proceedings, they were all put out of the 
law (hors la loi) and executed the very day their 
trial was expected only to commence. By this 
ontrived precipitancy the Cordeliers both men and 
omen were anticipated in their reſolve to reſcue 
Danton, the favourite of the populace, at the place 
pf execution. His laſt words accorded with the 
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ners Naaſt actions of his life: indeed he never ſpoke but 
y one's language, though very different from the mag- 
t pom logui of Horace, gave his hearers an idea of 


e lalſomething more than common. When Fouquier 'I in- 
e for. relle, the public accuſer, interrogated him accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the court, as to his name, 
dccupation, and reſidence, „ I am Danton (an- 
wered he) well known as a deputy to the National 
e wa ¶Cnvention; my reſidence in a few hours will be in 


WhO e grave : but my name will live in the Pantheon 


angel hiſtory.“ K 
hat o Thus fell one of the moſt kette Revolu- 
vrifetioniſts of France, to the grief of the San-culottes, 
re noche joy of the Ariſtocrats, and to the aſtoniſhment 
o-ns oe? all who had not confidered what ferocious paſſions 
there brought into activity by a great Revolution. 
* G3 Danton 
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Danton. was but 35 years of age, tall and cor: 
pulent, of ſtrong and. hard features, with a powerful 
voice, and a manner peculiarly impreflive. By his 
mien, taken all together, it appeared that nature in. 
tended him more for the turbulent than the calme: 
walks of life. He was bred to the law, and as is 
ſuppoſed was expreſsly choſen miniſter of juſtice 
at the eventful period of the arreſtations in Auguſ 
and September 1792, on account of his moroſe dif. 
poſition, and the vengeance he had uniformly ſwon 
againſt the partizans of the court. He was charge 
(and we fear but too juſtly) with connivance, while 
in office, at the maſſacres of the priſoners on the 3 
and 4th of September 1792. This is however: 
tranſaction covered with almoſt as much obſcurity 
as atrocity, and which perhaps may never be full 
expoſed to light. He compleated his 35th year tht 
day before his death, being born on the 4th d 
April 1759, and guillotined on the 5th of Api 
1794. 


PICHEGRU. 


When hoſtilities with the Emperor were imm. 
nent, the want of Generals i in France was matte 
of triumph to the ariſtecrats, and of deſpair to tit 
patriotic party. The loſs of Maillebois, de Blog 
lio, and de Caſtries, was thought irreparable, an 
the fortune of the ſtate entruſted to the drivell« 
Rochambeau, to La Fayette, a partizan in the petit 
guerre of America, and to the ſtupid Luckner, wit 


enoug| 


enough of the language to return thanks for a com- 
pliment paid him by the Jacobins. It was natural, 
however, to ſuppoſe, that when the qualification of 
General was extended to -the whole army, more 
would be found than when it was confined to a 
few individuals. And ſo upon experiment it proved. 
In every campaign we have ſeen private ſoldiers and 
even private citizens giving proofs of the higheſt mi- 
litary talents ; and have often been aſtoniſhed at re- 
ceiving the news of a ſplendid victory along with the 
firſt mention of the ſucceſsful Generals name. Of 
theſe Generals, except perhaps Buonaparte, no one 
has gained greater renown than Pichegru. 


General Pichegru was born in 1761, at Arbois, 
uri in Franche-Comté. His parentage was mean, but 
fully be received a good education, under the tuition of 


the monks belonging to a convent in his native 
town, Having made great. progreſs in the ab- 
ſtruſe ſciences, he was ſent by the good friars to 
teach philoſophy, and the mathematicks, in a college 
belonging to their order at Brienne. This cir- 
umſtance it was which gave riſe to the ill- founded 
eport of his having been a monk. 

He afterwards enliſted in the artillery, and ſoon 
ole to the rank of ſerjeant, the higheſt to which a 
plebeian could aſpire; but when the Revolution 
ame, and opened a road for untitled merit, he was 
promoted ſtep by ſtep to the command of an army. 
He had not been long in that eminent ſtation, when 
1 conjunction with Hoche, he marched to attempt 
he relief of Landau. Though it was in the midſt 
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of a ſevere winter, the attack on the Auſtrian po- 
ſitions was renewed day after day, with doubtful 
ſucceſs. On the fifth Pichegru was ſeen in the 
front of the line, in the midſt of a tremendous 
fire, waving his hand and exclaiming, point d. 
retraite aujourd hui meg enfans lu That day there 
was no retreat; and very ſhortly after Landau was 
relieved. 

At the beginning of the enſuing campaign, he 
was appointed to oppoſe Cobourg in the north; and 
ordered by Robeſpierre's committee to congucr.— 
This imperious command, which plainly implied 
that the guillotine would be the reward of ill ſuc: 
ceſs, was accompanied by directions to preſs the 
Auſtrians in the centre, and to content himſelf with 
harraſſing them upon the flanks. Finding that the 
blood of his ſoldiers flowed to no purpoſe as long 
as he did fo, he left Landrecies to its fate, and 
boldly advanced into the enemy's country upon Co 
bourg's left. The victories of Meucron, Courtray, 
and Hoogleden, juſtified this movement. Jourda 
who commanded the Sambre and Meuſe army, ut 
der Pichegru's orders, being ultimately . ſucceſs 
upon the right, Prince Cobourg was obliged to fil 
back with his centre, and abandon his conqueſts i 
French Flanders, as well as the whole of the Au 
trian Netherlands. This campaign would have be 
fill more deciſive, if a plan deviſed by Pichegru a1 
Carnot could have been put in execution. Whil 
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No retreat, my lads, to-day. 
a ſuf 
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ſufficient force was acting upon the front of the 
lies, and while fifty thouſand men were guarding 
he paſſage of the Rhine, to prevent their receiving 
reinforcements, 'the army of the Moſelle was to 
have fallen upon their rear. This plan, by placing 
Prince Cobourg between two fires, would have in- 
ured his total ruin, and have broken the ſineyys of 
he war at a ſingle blow; but its execution was pre- 
ented by the neceſſity of incorporating the army of 
he Moſelle with that of the north.. 

Having thus rid himſelf of the Auſtrians, Piche- 
zru turned to Holland, and availing himſelf of a 
eaſonable froſt, which gave his troops a free paſſage 
croſs the rivers and canals, puſhed the Britiſh and 
Dutch army before him, and entirely over-ran a 
ountry, unconquerable perhaps in any other cir- 
umſtances. 


he practice of other Generals, he never laid ſiege 
d a fortified place that was not neceſſary to ſecure 


eſs. ith the dead bodies of his beſt troops, he very wiſely 
referred driving their armies out of the field at 
wch leſs expence of blood, and confident that the 


e AWSS:iro{] 5; would afterwards fall of themſelves.— 
e bet ochegru was alſo the inventor of that ſyſtem of in- 
ru "WEllant attack, which is ſo congenial to the temper 


t the French nation, and which ſo completely bat- 


Df this ſyltem the value was well underſtood by 


a (uſb 
a 0 King of Pruſſia, w ho, in a letter to the Empe- 


ror, 


In this long courſe of conqueſt, Pichegru made 


zreat innovations in the art of war. Contrary to 


is poſition. Inſtead of filling the enemy's ditches 


ed all the deliberate plans of the coaleſced powers.. 


* r 
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another to diſhonour itſelf. The mercy of the 
French Generals in ſparing the lives of theſe de- 
oted men, nearly coſt them their own.— The 
ufian- Robeſpierre denounced Pichegru, Moreau, 
and ſome others the very day before his fall, and 
ould certainly have purſued them to the guillo- 
ine, if he had not been brought to it himſelf, - 
Holland being ſubdued, Pichegru took the com- 
mand of the armies upon the Rhine; and made 
onſiderable progreſs in Germany in the following 
ampaign; but at the end of it, the tide of war 
urned and drove him back upon the French fron- 
ier. This was the end of his military career,— 
He was removed from his command, and offered 
he embaſſy to Sweden as a compenſation. He 
ought proper however, to refuſe it, and retired 
o his native town in ſuch narrow circumſtances 
at he was obliged to ſell his horſes and camp 
quipage for his ſupport. 
From this poverty, neglect, and privacy, he was 
fcued by his fellow Citizens, by whom he was 
lected a member of the Legiſlative Body in the 


hole Council of Five Hundred roſe, as a mark of 
ſpect, and unanimouſly appointed him their firſt 
[refident. 

In the ſenate Pichegru was invariably in oppoſi- 
jon to the Executive Directory; and continued to 
det all the plans that were brought forward to fa- 
our the return of the emigrants and prieſts, till he 
as arreſted as a principal conſpirator in a ſuppoſed 
lot to produce a counter-revolution, and ordered 


by 


reſent year 1997. When he took his ſeat, the 
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taken and put to death. 


dy the Legilarive wen to be can por withod 
a trial | 
Pichegru is out, athletic, 400 well fitted 


nature to encounter the fatigues of war. Upon R 
firſt acquaintance there is ſomething auſtere abo of 
him; but this roughneſs wears off with a little i ©! 
tercourſe. Though by no means of a' phlegmatiſ| * 
diſpoſition, he is always cool and deliberate in 8 
conduct. The extent and verſatility of his ta 
were fully ſhewn by his taking the lead in the | n 
nate as well as in the field. In a word, thou: F 
. ont Ly a IA tall 
Pichegru may be'a great traitor, it cannot be (ly th, 
-nied that he is a very great man, ie, 
FERRAND, | 

A man of talents and virtues. In the Prain * 
inſurrection, he preſented his breaſt, ſcarred wi 2 
| of t 

honourable wounds, to the populace that broke iy an a 
the Convention, requeſting them to ſpare the ſan ne 
ary of the laws. was 
In this poſture he received a deadly wound, mou 
fell at the foot of the tribune, pierced with ſa colo. 
and bayonets. His bleeding head being cut off, of th 
carried on a pike and placed before the Preſident H 
— This truly patriotic and courageous deputy for. 
born in the valley of Aure, at the foot of the P poſin 
nees, where he had left an aged father whom the 
dearly loved, and a young maiden to whom he tions 
betrothed. the pi 
Ihe aſſaſſin of Ferrand was reſcued on his wa of the 


the place of executiou, but he was afterwards 
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Pierre Gaſparin Chaumette, the Revolutionary 
Recorder of Paris, was a native of the town 
of Nevers, in the Orleanois. Few men ex- 
cited more attention in France for a time, or had 
a more hateful taſk to perform, during the tra- 
gical part of the Revolution, than Chaumette. 

He had been bred to the ſea; but not reliſhing 
that kind of life, and failing to obtain preferment, 
he quitted it, and lived by his pen, which he cer- 
tainly knew how to manage more to his profit, 
than the compaſs. He could, however, ſpeak bet- 
ter, and more fluently, than he could write. 


amanuenfis to a dignitary of the church, in the 
dioceſe of Nivernois; but, at the commencement 
of the troubles in France, was actually a clerk to 
an attorney, and occaſionally wrote eſſays for the 
newſpapers, as well as trifles for the ſtage. He 
was one of the chief diſciples of Camille Deſ- 
moulins, and among the firſt who put the tri- 
coloured cockade in his hat, juſt before the taking 
of the Baſtille. 


ſident. He greatly out- ran the apoſtle himſelf in zeal 
ty for the new faith; for when Camille was com- 
he Py poſing the firſt number of his Vieux Cordelier, with 


the hope of tranquiliſing the overheated imagina- 
tions of the leaders of democracy, and tempering 
the public rage againſt the real or ſuppoſed enemies 
of the new order of things, Chaumette was {till 

G farther 


He had alſo been employed as a librarian and 
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further inflaming and directing their vengeance I 
againſt particular individuals. Proc 
It was Chaumette who inſtigated the Commune of {: 
of Paris to demand the trial of the Queen; and he ¶ Ppriſ 
became one of the committee which prepared the Wh not 
charges, and regulated the evidence, againſt that W but 
ill-fated woman. He was a witneſs too againſt Rob 
her, at the Revolutionary Tribunal, and under- WW nabl 
took to reprimand M. La Tour Dupin, late war cred 
miniſter under Louis XVI. for not expoſing thoſe WW ſorg 
parts of Antoinette's conduct, which, it was in- tinue 
ſiſted on, he was privy to. che 2 
The moſt odious part of this man's character, as nov 

to his charge againſt this imprudent Queen, was a tion; 
pretended inceſtuous penchant towards her infant be th 
ſon, till then confined with her in the Temple. This Re 
inſinuation, for it could be called no more, ſhocked of hi 
the whole court and auditory, eſpecially the fe- politi 
male part of it, and immediately ſunk the accuſer many 
in the popular opinion. Even Robeſpierre himſelf, Wt *" th 
under whoſe auſpices he was believed to act, grew all the 
outrageous when he was told of this article of ac- one 
cuſation, more abſurd than all the reſt; and it is ſeded 
not denied, even by her ſevereſt enemies, that that author 
culpable and loſt Princeſs was murdered, under Hen 
the form of a Revolutionary trial. Whatever Mau 
might have been the amount of her crimes, had eution 
they been fairly enumerated or weighed, and what- Cen. 
ever puniſhment might have been pronounced on revoſu 
them, it is not leſs a fact, that nothing like juſtice Hoy 
proved 


was done her in that mock ceremony. 
No 
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No ſooner was Robeſpierre informed that the 


procureur of the Commune had exhibited a charge 
of ſo unnatural a complexion againſt the miſerable 
priſoner, than he exclaimed “ The fool! was it 
not enough that he had proved her a Me/alina, 
but he muſt make an Agrippina of her too ??? 
Robeſpierre inſtantly perceived, that this abomi- 
nable condu&t of Chaumette would hurt the 
credit of the cauſe; on which account he never 
forgave him, though he allowed his zeal to con- 
tinue to operate on inferior objects, till it whelmed 
the zealot himſelf in ruin, Chaumette had credit 


now with none but the very ſcum of the revolu- 


tion; aad ſuch recrementitious matter will always 
be thrown off in national ebullitions of this kind. 
Robeſpierre was at this time in the very zenith 


W of his power; yet Chaumette moved ſuch a pro- 
poſition in the full Commune, as gave reaſon to 


many to believe, that he would ſet up as his rival 
in the city. This daring motion was to unite 
all the heads of the forty-eight ſections of Paris 


in one council; a meaſure that would have ſuper- 


ſeded the force of the legiſlature itſelf, if not its 
authority. This was a project, conceived in com- 
mon with the famous Hebert, Momoro, and 
Mazuel, and would have been aided in its exe- 
cution by the daring Ronſin, who at that time 


eommanded a body of the (armte revelutionnaire) 


revolutionary army. 
How far Robeſpierre was apprized of, or ap- 
proved the ſcheme, does not appear; many ſhrewd 
oblervers 
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obſervers of what was paſſing, feemed ſatisfied 
that it was to have been only a prelude © to the 
ſwelling aC&t” which was to follow, when the hero 
of the piece was to have been in full play. The 
majority of the Convention ſaw through the veil 
which covered the workings of the plot, and an- 
Ticipated their own danger, ſhould it be carried 
into effect. They, therefore, without lofs of i vo! 
time, annulled the proceedings, and declared all WF poi 
to be rebels who ſhould perſiſt therein. Chau- WWF pot 
mette appeared to put a good face on the correc- Wil lect 
tion. He told the Commune, on its next meeting, 
that his propoſition mult be relinquiſhed ; for that 

the Convention, with a paternal, though ſevere 

voice, had ſtamped with nullity their former re-Wif ext 


ſolution, and that it became them, like dutiful gui 
children, to ſubmit. Hebert, Momoro, and Ma- Rex 
zuel, were ſoon after accuſed as traitors, impri- fror 
ſoned, tried, and executed; but Chaumette ſur-WW faid 
vived a ſhort time longer, as his enemies thougit 1 


it ſafer to wear away by degrees the remaining po- ener 
pular partiality for him, before he ſhould be ſtruck WWF mul 
at. the 

He was taken up, however, on the 26th of Lea 
March, 1794, under a charge of conſpiring, wit all; 
the foregoing men, againſt the government, ani pine 
guillotined on the 13th of April following, witl-W whi 
out the ſmalleſt effort, on the part of Robeſpierte offic 
to ſave him. T 

He confeſſed, at the place of execution, that hong 


the Revolution had inflamed his imagination, and light 
at 
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at times intoxicated his brain, from the too free 
gratification of his vengeance, for the perſonal in- 
juries he had received. He ſaid, alſo, that three 
inſtances had come to light, of his ariſtocratic 
and inveterate enemies attempting his life; and 
that a deſire of repriſal, in which he conceived the 
fafety of the common wealth in ſome meaſure in- 
volved, made him ſeek all occaſions for arrogating 
power; but that he never cheriſhed an idea of 
poſſefling any permanent authority not even of a 
ſecondary or ſubordinate nature. 


DUC DE BOURBON.. 


Taz French nobility may be fairly ſaid to be 
extinct, Multitudes have fallen by the cruel 
guillotine, many by the unſparing ſword of the 
Republicans, and, alas! ſome have actually died 
from mere want, while others, if they can be ſtill 
ſaid to exiſt—exiſt only in miſery ! 

The generous heart will forgive a proſtrate 
enemy, and even the advocates for democracy 
muſt weep—not over the fallen grandeur—but 
the unparalleled misfortunes of proſcribed race ! 
Leaving it to the philoſopher to demonſtrate, that 
all privileged orders are detrimental to the hap- 
pineſs of ſociety, let uz take a ſurvey of that cafe, 
which occupied, or rather inherited, all the bigh 
offices in France. 

The French nobles entertained a lofty ſenſe of | 
honour.. They were addicted to arms, and de- 
lighted in warfare. Attached equally by intereſt | 
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and inclination to the throne, they reſpected, or 
more properly ſpeaking, adored their princes 
| who, in return, ſupported them in all thoſe feudal 
claims at once vexatious and oppreſſive to the 
people, ; = Enos} : 
Deeming their native country ſuperior to all 
other nations, they learned early in life to deſpiſe 
them: it is but juſtice, however, to obſerve, that 
they were taught to reſpect the Engliſh, whom 
they imitated-even in their follies. To them their 
houſes were always open; and, being of a gener- 
ous diſpofition, they conſtantly treated them with 
a degree of munificent hoſpitality, which they in 
their turn did not always experience on their 
viliting their gueſts here. 
Let it alſo be mentioned to their honour, that 
if they did not in general cultivate, they all pa- 
troniſed literature. Unlike the peerage of this 
country, they affected to entertain men of letters 
at their tables, and even lodged them in their pa- Ch 
laces; ſupplying their wants by adequate penſions, WF he 
and claiming no other remuneration, than the con- Fr: 
ſcious pride of protecting genius. The Vau- reig 
drieuls, the Choiſeuls, the Montmerencies, the of t 
Condes, the Contis, the Rochefaucaulds, and 2 1 
Jong liſt of names illuſtrious, ſo far as wealth an alor 
diſtinctions can add luſtre, were proud of ſup-· ariſt 
porting and cheriſhing the Mablys, the Raynallo of «| 
the Rouſlcaus, and the Voltaires of their da ever 
Even the Baron de Breteuil, the Lieutenant di it is 
Police, and M. Le Noir, the Inſpector, apeing tn eſtat 
faſhion 
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faſhion of the Great, affected to pay their court 


and do homage to literature. 

In this point-of view, the French nobility merit 
no common ſhare of praiſe and eſteem. But a 
harder and a more ungracious office falls to the 
lot of the hiſtorian, and even of the biographer. 
It is their duty to point out the errors and the 
faults of every claſs, regardleſs of factitious dif- 


tinctions; yet, like parents, they ought to endea- 
vour to mingle their chaſtiſements and their tears 


together. 

The Duc pt BovurBoN is deſcended from 
the moft ancient family in Europe, and one which 
was uniformly reckoned the moſt eminently 


. conſpicuous during an age, when dignity and 
birth, and not virtue, conferred a claim to im- 


mortality. 


Being of the branch of Bourbon-Condè, and 
ſon of Prince Louis Joſeph de Bourbon, and of 
Charlotte Godefride-Elizabeth de Rohan-Soubeſe, 
he is nearly related not only to the late King of 
France, but alſo to the King of Spain, the Sove- 
reign of the two Sicilies, and many of the princes: 
of the empire. 

The hiſtory of this nobleman carries a moral 
along with it, and ought to teach humility to 
ariſtocracy, To thoſe who are zealous affertors 
of the rights of humanity, his misfortunes, how- 
ever, will ſcarcely afford a tranſitory pang, when 
it is recollected that, throughout his immenſe 
eſtates, the life of a partridge was held in equal 


eſtimation 


where he acted as an agent for his © couſins,” the 


0 PRINCE DE BOURBON-CONDE. 


eſtimation with the life of a peaſant, and the game 
laws enforced far more ſtrictly than the penal 
code 

This culpable ſeverity may doubtleſs be traced 
up to the prejudices of education; and it would 
be unbecoming, perhaps, to be too acrimonious 
on this ſubject, in a country in which a poor old 
woman may be impriſoned for life, were ſhe to 
kill a hare treſpaſſing on her parſley- bed, in her 
own little garden, 

The Duke lately reſided in Golden-fquare, 


emigrant Princes : he is not, indeed, acknowledged 
at the court of St. James's as their Ambaſſador, 
but he has ſolicited in their name, although hither- 
to but with little effect. The laſt ſum delivered 
him, on behalf of the once ſplendid Houſe d 
Bourbon, is ſaid to have amounted to leſs than one 
half year of his own * before the Revolu- 
tion | 

While the ſon has thus acted occaſionally i in 4 
diplomatic capacity here, the father, 


PRINCE LOUIS JOSEPH DE BOURBON=CONDF, 


A warrior, grown grey under arms, has been i 
the head of a body of Emigrants, on the borders 
Switzerland. Theſe have, at different times, bee 
ſubſidized by the coaleſced courts, and are fal 
to have been latterly in the pay of England.. O 
all the enigmas of the war, the greateſt, png 
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has been the refuſal to allow theſe emigrẽs to fight 


nal their own battles! The French nobleſſé repeat- 
edly ſolicited to enter their native country, ſword 

ced in hand, but were threatened with chaſtiſement 

uld for perſevering in the wiſh ! 

ous 

7 Le foi-diſant Lois xvIII, 

her (For ſo he muſt be ſtyled, until he is acknow- 
ledged by ſome one court of Europe, according 

rare, WF to diplomatic etiquette) was known, before the 

the Revolution, by the name and titles of Louis Stan- 

deed iflaus Xavier, Comte de Provence, aud Monſieur, 

ador, He is now in his 42d year; and his conſort, a 

ther- Princeſs of Sardinia, is in her 43d. 

verel During the late reign, he participated but little 

ſe au either in the intrigues or the debaucheries of the 

n one court. His brother, Louis XVI. attached him- 

volu-ſelf to the ſtudy of charts, while he addicted him- 
ſelf to boots their conſorts were fond of far dif- 

y in! ferent amuſements! | 


It muſt not be omitted, that at an early period 
of his life, he diſcovered a taſte for poetry; and as 
he has actually written ſome very pretty verſes, he 
may at leaſt claim to be admitted into the cata- 
logue of „ Royal and Noble Authors.” 

Previouſly to the flight to Varennes, the King, 
as well as his brother, were greatly reſpected; and 
the bulk of the people relied implicitly on their 
reiterated oaths and proteſtations to remain in 


rily 


France, ſome of which were preferred volunta- 
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_ cient palace of the Scottiſh Kings: and that na- 


rily, and, indeed, unexpectedly. Luckily for Mon. 


{ 
t 
feeur, (if it really may be called fo) while Louis ; 
took the road to Montmedy, he purſued that q 
which led towards Mons, and eſcaped. Like our 1 
Charles II. after the battle of Worceſter, he ha | 
ſince led a wandering life, ſubſiſting on the preca- 
rious bounty of his friends, and been ſo reduced, N 
as almoſt to excite the humiliating pity of his 1 
enemies. From Verona he was lately diſmifled, ol 
with an uncourteous precipitancy, by the Senate p 
of Venice; a body that has ſince experienced the Pc 
viciſſitudes of fortune, and now actually ceaſes to ta 
exiſt, His brother, wt 
; W 
CHARLES PHILIP COMTE D'ARTOIS, Nl 
do 
Once the moſt gay, gaudy, fluttering, accom- * 
pliſhed, luxurious, and expenſive Prince in Eu- elt 


rope, has at length found an aſylum in the an- ju 


tion now repays to the Bourbons, at Holyrood- 
houſe, what the Stuarts were indebted to them, in 
point of hoſpitality, at St. Germain's. His re- 
ception, however, owing perhaps to the /atitudt 
of the place, is very cold; and the ill-furniſhed 
and ill-lighted apartments at Edinburgh, mult 
recall, from the very contraſt, the ſuperbly deco- 
rated halls of Verſailles. 

The Count d'Artois, or Monſieur, as he now 
ſtyles himſelf, was beloved by the courtiers, but 


exccrated by the people; for to his extravagance 
they 


-LANJUINATS. _ by 


rey attributed (perhaps unjuſtly !) great part of 
their miſery. Certain it is, that Calonne was re- 
proached with having ſupplied both him and the 
queen with large ſums of money ; and: ſome of the 


unmenſe deficit has been referred to that ſource ! 


The Count's eftabliſhment in the Scotch abbey, 
where he now reſides, is far from being ſplendid. 
The apartments were fitted-up under: the direction 


of the Barons of the Exchequer ; who have diſ- - 


played no inclination to encourage a waſteful ex- 
penditure.. The candles, which. are ſaid to be of 
tallow, are adminiſtered fo ſparingly,.as to produce 
« darkneſs viſible,” rather than light; and it is 
well known that his royal highneſs dines daily, with 
his own officers, at a ſide-table. This is, no 
doubt, a mortifyiag ſituation to a branch of a fa- 


mily proverbially proud; but a more expenſive 


eſtabliſhment would be neceffarily deemed: an in- 


juſtice towards a people who now cheerfully add 


his maintenance to their own increaſing burdens. 


LANJUINAIS a 

Was, before the revolution, an advocate of very 

diſtinguiſhed reputation at Rennes, in Britanny. 

He was by this province appointed, in 1789, a 
Deputy to the States-General. | 

Soon after the meeting of that body, he pro- 

jected the plan of the Breton, ſince known under 


the name of the Jacobin Club, and by this ſingle 


act may be faid to have been the remote cauſe of 
all thoſe eventful tranſactions which have ſince 


agitated. 
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agitated France, and all Europe. He took the 
idea of ſuch an inſtitution from a ſimilar ſociety, 


held during a former convocation of the States- 


General, in the reign of Henry the Third, and 
from its meeting under a portico of the royal 
palace of Blois, called the Portico of the Bretons, 
'This club of Lanjuinais, was at firſt, called the 
Breton Club, but on the removal of the National 
Aſſembly to Paris, it aſſumed the name of the Fa- 
cobin Club, from its meetings being held in a con- 
vent of the Dominican Friars, called after the Saint 
of that name. 

On the diſſolution of the National Aſſembly, 
Lanjuinais retired to Rennes; but on the calling 
of the National Convention, he was appointed a 
deputy to it. In this turbulent body, wherein to 
appear confpicuous more boldneſs. and enthuſiaſm 
were requiſite than philoſophy and equanimity, 


Lanjuinais remained inactive till the proſcription 
of the Briſſotins. Conceiving that from that 


time the repreſentatives would be controlled by 
the Pariſian cut-throats, he, with ſeventy- two 
others, united in a ſtrong proteſt, A decree of 
accuſation was, in conſequence, paſſed againſt 
them, and thoſe who ſcorned to fl y, of which 
Lanjuinais was one, were committed to priſon. 
It is well known that, after the overthrow of 
Robeſpierre, they were all reſtored to their ſeats 
in the legiſlature. 

' His ſufferings tended to increaſe the eſteem in 
which he was before held by his colleagues; till 


the diſſolution of the Convention, therefore, he 
Was 
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was conſidered as one of the leading members. 
He was choſen preſident, and afterwards a mem=- 
ber of the Committee of Legiſlation, which was 
appointed for the purpoſe of forming a new Re- 
publican Conſtitution, He has always been con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt able, upright, and ac- 
tive members of that committee. 

Lanjuinais continued to fit in the new legiſla- 
ture, as a member of the council of ancients, and 
was conſidered as the conſtant cenſor of the 
council of five hundred, when any law was pro- 
poſed which was inconſiſtent with principles of 
juſtice and public utility. He firmly oppoſed the 
decree for ſequeſtrating the eſtates of the relations 
of emigrants, and his ſpeech contained the follow- 
ing Jaudable ſentiment: & Know, my countrymen,” 
ſaid he, © that the eyes of all Europe are fixed upon 
us. Let us prove ourſelves juſt, and demonſtrate, that 
in the courſe of the Revolution, we have always 
been led away by error, and never by crime.” 

On the renewal of the laſt third, it was the 
lot of Lanjuinais, to return to the ſtation 
of a private citizen. He carried with him the 
eſteem of all rational Republicans. His preſent 
reſidence is at Rennes, in a modeſt and virtuous 
obſcufity, conſiſtent with his philoſophical charac- 
ter. Before the detection of the late conſpiracy, 
he was one of thoſe republicans who deprecated 
the dangers to which his country was reduced, by 
the known exiſtence of traitors in the two coun- 
cils, and who obſerved, with ſorrow, the counte- 
nance given to royaliſm and fanaticiſm. 


Lanjuinais 
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Eanjuinais is about fixty years of age, of a 
middle ſize, very thin viſage, and not handſome. 
He is reputed to be a firm believer in the tenets 


of Chriſtianity ; and on all occaſions has ſhown 


himſelf the friend of religions toleration. While 


in the Legiflature, he was always conſidered one 


of its moſt upright and amiable members. 


. DE LA TUDE.« 


This extraordinary man, a noble by birth, and 
an officer by profeſſion, was imprifoned for 3 


great number of years in the Baſtille, the dun- 


geons of Vincennes, and the Bicetre, by order of 
Madame de Pompadour, the miſtreſs of Louis 
XV, whom, unluckily, he had offended.. By means 
of a rope-ladder, four hundred feet in length, with 
two hundred ſteps or croſs bands, all conſtructed 
out of ſhirts and ſtockings, carefully unravelled 
for that purpoſe, he and his companion, d' Alegre, 
found means to eſcape from one of the towers of 
the Baſtille. | 

At Amſterdam, he was claimed by the Frenci 
Ambaſſador, conducted in chains to Paris, and 


indulged, or rather puniſhed, with the ſight of his 


former companion, whom he found raving- mad in 

the hoſpital for lunatics at Charenton 
After remaining forty. months in his old apart- 
ment in the Baſtille, he learned, by means of a 
piece of paper paſted on a window in la rue de St. 
Antoine, that the Marchioneſs was no more; but 
as he refuſed to diſcloſe how he came by this in- 
telligence, 

2 


| DE FERNIGS.. = 


telligence, he was remanded by M. de Sartines, 
then Lieutenant de Police, to the dungeon at Vin- 
cennes, whence he eſcaped, by knocking down 
two centinels. Being again taken, he was com- 
mitted to a gloomy cell in the Bicetre; whence he 
was at length extricated by the kindneſs of a cha- 
ritable lady, called Madame le Gros, who be- 
came ſurety for his good behaviour, and aQually 
maintained him out of her little income. 

The memoirs of Henry Maſers de la Tude, 
containing an account of his confinement during 
thirty-five years in the ſtate priſons of France, 
were publiſhed in 1788, and made a. great noiſe 
throughout all Europe, as they verified every 
thing aſſerted relative to the horrid deſpotiſm that 
had prevailed, and might at any future time be 
renewed in that kingdom. '> © 


— — 155 * 4 


MESDEMOISELLES DE FERNIGS. 


Trtse two young heroines were the daugh- 
ters of a quarter-maſter of cavalry; and by ac- 
companying the troops in their excurſions, at 
the beginning of the war, attained a certain de- 
gree of attachment to military exploits, and even: 
an enthuſiaſm againſt the common enemy. Unlike 
the “ Maid of Orleans,” they were dreſſed in fe- 
male attire, and pretended neither to prophecy 
nor to revelation; but they headed the French 
troops in 1791, with the ſame boldneſs that the 

H2 martial. 
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inſpiring his army with confidence, invited theſe 
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martial female alluded to, was accuſtomed to do, 
two centuries before. 
Dumouriez, who never let flip any occaſion of 


ladies to the camp at Maulde; and made ſuch a 
flattering report to the Convention of their mo- 
deſty, intrepidity, and good conduct, that they 


received a houſe, and an adjoining piece of land, fro 
as a preſent from the Republic. ſee1 
On the defection of this General, preferring {ol 
gratitude to duty, and perſonal attachment to the lat 
love of their country, they both took part with cha 
him, and were outlawed. laſt 
It is not a little remarkable, that this hoary. J 
headed warrior, although old enough to be the Par 
grandfather of moſt of our generals, has yet found J 
means to attach a great number of ladies to him; aſto 
ſome young and handſome, ſuch as Meſdemoiſelles part 
Orleans, Sercy, and Fernigs ; and ſome old, bu upt 
accompliſhed, ſuch as Madame de Genlis—l borr 
- lery—Brulart. ador 
Madame de Beauvert has been his miſtreſs fo conf 
many years: he became acquainted with her it and 
Normandy. A 
du P 

MALLET DU PAN nc 

Is a native and a citizen of Geneva. This in- ſeale 
tereſting little Republic, which is not more ex decre 
tenſive than ſome of the manors of our own n _ 
A 


bility, has produced an aſtoniſhing number of | 


luſtrious men, moſt of whom have been at one 
| thi 


the zealous defenders and enlightened propagators 

of human liberty. To this, as to every other rule, 
there are exceptions; for we know that Necker, 
D'Ivernois, and Mallet du Pah, although they- 


2 have each by turns boaſted of having been born 
moin the commonwealth which produced Rouſſeau, . 
they Vet have evinced no common enmity to France,, 
and, from the moment ſhe abjured monarchy.. This. 
ſeeming problem can, however, be very eafily- 
1 ſolved, when it is recollected, that one has been 
; the lately dubbed a Knight by the ſword of a King; 


that a ſecond was the Prime Miniſter; and the 
laſt, the Penſioner of a ſovereign Prince! 

Dary« 
> the 
ound 
him; 
iſelles 
„ but 
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partment of the “ Mercure de France.” This 
journal was publiſhed once a week, and had a moſt: 
aſtoniſhing ſale, as it was calculated to gratify all 
| parties; for while a citizen of Geneva preached: 
up tyranny in one part, M. de la- Harpe, although: 
born within the very clutches of French deſpotiſm, 
adorned the literary department, which had been. 
confided to his charge, with the moſt animated: 
and brilliant paſſages in favour of liberty.. 

After the Revolution, it was not likely that M. 
du Pan ſhould find a very ſecure aſylum in France. 
no; he himſelf boaſts that his papers were twice 


{s fol 
ner il 


bis in ſealed up; that he was thrice aſſaulted; had threw. ' 


re e (ecrees iſſued againſt him; and, during four years, 
„n nonever went to bed with the hope of finding him- 
ſelf alive in the morning |! 


t once . 3 Having. 
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Mallet du Pan was the editor of the political 4 


A 
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- Having at length effected his eſcape from Paris, 
he retired to Bruſſels; and in 1793 publiſhed his 
celebrated pamphlet, called“ Canſiderations ſur li 
Nature de la Revolution de France, & ſur lu 
Cauſes qui en prolongent la Durte, &c,” In this 
tract hefloudly laments, that the ſeparate views of 
the combined powers had rendered the ſcheme for 
ſubjugating France ineffectual; and recommend; 
to them, if they are yet capable of union in the 
common cauſe of ſovereigns, to ſubſtitute fraud in 
the place of force, and coax and wheedle. that na. 
tion into ſlavery, which they were unable to drive 
into bondage. 

It is not a little remarkable, that this publica. 
tion made a momentary impreſſion on the com. 
bined courts; and that Lord Hood at Toulon, in 
expreſs oppoſition to the conduct of the com. 
mander in chief before Dunkirk, ſoon after de- 
clared, that Great Britain was fighting for the re- 
oration of Louis XVII. and the conſtitution d 
1789. little 

c Five hundred thouſand valiant ſoldiers, an t;. > 


eighty fail of the line, exclaims the enraged au trac; 
thor, © although aided and ſuſtained by an inteſtin tears 

war, have not hitherto been able to conquer tel 2 
leagues of territory from this federation of crime 5 
which has entitled itſelf the French Republic the * 
The duration of ſuch a ſtruggle begins to enno hand, 

ble it — mankind, already aſtoniſhed, appear 4 chang 

forget the enormities of the Jacobins, by contem- . 

( 


plating their reſiſtance. But a few months = 
al 
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91 
and a generation, already baſlardixed by et 
will paſs from ſurprize to admiration!“ 

On being driven from the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, M. Du Pan took refuge in Holland; and in 


— —— CY 
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this May, 1794, publiſhed at Leyden his “ Dangers 
sui menacent Þ Europe.” In this he recommends | 
11 « une guerre à mort; a with in which he has been 


| 


ſince imitated by Earl Fitzwilliam* and Mr. Burke, 
who have both enforced the neceſſity of a bellum 


| in internecinum. In this tract he appears to be 
m · ¶ alarmed at the increaſing enthuſiaſm of the French, 
Irive which, alluding to its effects, he very properly de- 


nominates “ Ja tactigue infernale. He recom- 
mends it to the allies to open the campaign of 1794 


com. T with the ſiege of Liſle; and it is thus that this 
n, U Pius and reverend Chriſtian (for M. du Pan is an 
com. Abbe) wiſhes them to proceed Let the batte- 


ries play unceaſingly on the devoted city; let nat 


”” — of 


— —_— — — 


* Earl Fitzwilliam has been fairly alarmed out of his 
little ſtock of patriotiſm, His property, his titles, even 
Eis order, according to the wanderings of an almoſt diſ- 
tracted imagination, appeared to be in danger: in ſhort, his 
tears betrayed him into a rancorous enmity againſt Repub- 
er tel lican France, in which he has perſevered with an uniformity 
that has been thought by Miniſtry to border on obſtinacy, 
It is impoſſible, however, for a liberal mind to deny him | 
the praiſe of independent conſiſtency. Mr. Burke, on the other 

enn0-Bl hand, has profited to the amount of at leaſt 25,0001. by a 
car t change of opinion! his ſudden conwidion, therefore, is leſs 
ante fuſceptible of eulogy, for it has been at once intereſted and | 
equivocal, x 

the i 


-better calculated to attain the end propoſed; let 


their brazen throats, and launch aftright, deſola· 
tion, and death!“ 
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a ſingle cold bullet be directed againſt it; let bombs 
be, however, preferred to red-hot balls, as being 


the number of charges each piece of artillery is ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining, be invariably aſcertained; and, 
at the preciſe minute fixed upon, let them open 


As he is apprehenſive that nations may at length 
call their Kings to account for all this waſte d 
blood and treaſure, he recommends them to ſmite 
their ſubjects with the iron mace of authority, if 
they dare to murmur againſt a war in behal 
of religion, morality, and ſubordination ! 

The Abbe was not long permitted to remain 
within the Dutch territories; for even there he 
was followed by the much-dreaded ga ira and the 
Aarſeillois march; and, finding himſelf ſafe in no 
country on that {ide of the Rhine, he has paſſed into 
the heart of Germany, and is now at Vienna, 
Since his reſidence in that capital, he has pub- 
ſhed ſeveral pamphlets ; among which, that en- 
titled «© Correſpondence Politique pour ſervir 4 
Þ Hiſtoire de Republicaniſme Frangais,”” deſerve 
particular notice. He there aſſerts, that the Frend 
Republic is the joint effort of & three conſpirators, 
Briſſot, Condorcet, and Sieyes; and that the Ther 
midorian Revolution overwhelmed a tyrant, wi 
out deſtroying tyranny; the Jacobins having bet 
flogged with a whip of roſes. 


The preſent conteſt is deſcribed as “ a war whis 
will 
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will exhauſt France, without exhauſting the Revo- 
jution; overwhelm the nation with glory and ca- 
lamities, without producing any advantage to its 
enemies; and reſolve a queſtion, which happily re- 
mained undetermined in 1792—that the Revolu- 
tion will prove more than a match for combined 
Europe!“ : 

But the moſt ſingular part of the whole, is that 
in which he confeſſes that he carried on a ſecret 
correſpondence with Louis XVI. and became his 
agent with foreign powers, in 1792. Now, it is 
notorious, therefore, that he was then a de- 
clared foe to that conſtitution which. the King 
bad fo recently /ivorn to maintain; and the charge 
of keeping up a private intercourſe with the ene- | 
my, ſo pertinaciouſly denied by the Royaliſts, is here 
fully ſubſtantiated. 

On the other hand, it is but juſtice to the Ab- 
be to obſerve, that he condemns the detention and 
rigorous impriſonment of M. La Fayette, as a mea- 
ſure at once unjuſt and impolitic. 

We ſhall take our leave of this extraordinary 
man, after tranſlating his prediction relative to the 
ew Republic, a prediction which time alone can | 
verify or refute—© Born under the empire of Li- | 
berty, and tutored in her ſchool, I have been taught 
one truth, of which I am firmly convinced that 
France will be incapable of ſupporting political 


freedom, without thirty years preliminary educa- 
tion!“ 


AN ACH ARS IS 


| 5:46: 


ANACHARSIS. CLOOTS® ; 
Was born in Cleves. Although a Pruſſian, : 
Baron, and a man of fortune, he ſeems to have im- 
bibed, while yet a boy, a taſte for liberty; and, in- 
deed, notwithſtanding his ſingularities and extra- 
vagancies, he never appears to have belied his ori- 
ginal opinions. At an early period of life, he tra- 
velled into all the different countries of Europe; 
and being rich, noble, and ſprightly, he was ever 
where received with attention. 

While in England, he frequently viſited Mr. 
Burke, to whom he was introduced by means d 
letters from ſome very learned and reſpectable men 

on the Continent. 

The interview between the Philoſopher of Bes- 
consfield, and the & Orator of the human race, 
will be deemed leſs whimſical, perhaps, than may 
be at firſt imagined ; when it is known, that Mr. 
Burke, at the period alluded to, was neither th 


penſioner nor the pandar of royalty, but upheld: ce 
| lofty character for independence, and poſſeſſed ſomt empi 
i of thoſe very ſingularities ſo conſpicuous in h July 
3h friend Anacharſis. | % 1 
i M. Cloots was not only the nephew of a mu civic 


— — 8 * 
* | — 


Vis His baptiſmal name was Jean Baptiſje ; he adoptt 
| 1 that of Anacharſis. | | 
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of letters*, but actually a man of letters himſelf, 
In 1792, he publiſhed a ſmall octavo volume, enti- 
tled “ La Republigue Univerſelle, ou Addreſſe aux 
Tyrannicides;”* which was printed at Paris, in & the 
fourth year of the Redemption,“ and had Veritas 
atque libertas,”” by way of motto. Voltaire having 
ſtyled himſelf the Repreſentative of Philoſophers, 
the author. pretends to be“ the Repreſentative of 
the Oppreſſed; and claims an “ univerſal apoſtle- 
ſhip for the gratuitous defence -of the millions of 
ſlaves, who groan from one pole to the other.” In 
this tract he aſſerts, that nations are not to be deli- 


truth“ Steel can kill only the tyrant, but tyranny 
itſelf may be deſtroyed by knowledge.” 

The following is a ſpeech delivered by Ana- 
charſis, at the bar of the Legiſlative Aſſembly, to 
which he had conducted a deputation of Dutch, 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Americans, and Aſi- 
atics, a little before the grand confederation— 


« Legiſlators! | 


« The awe-inſpiring ſtandards of the French 
| (omWempire are about to be diſplayed on the 14th of 
| July, in the Field of Mars, the ſame place where 
Julian trampled all prejudices under foot! This 
civic ſolemnity will not only be the feſtival of the 


—ñ 


ularly Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Americains, 
du Memoires intẽreſſans pour ſervir à I'Hiſtoire de I'Eſpece 
Hunaine, A Berlin, M. DCC. LXXI. 

French, 


vered by the blade of a poniard, but by the rays of 


* Cornelius Pauw, author of many learned works, par- 
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nation, has reſounded to the four corners of the 


French, but that of the whole human race. The 
trumpet, which indicates the reſurrection of a great 


world; and the joyful ſongs of a chorus of twenty. 
five millions of freemen have awakened the nations 
buried in a long ſlavery. The wiſdom of your de- 
crees, and the union of the children of France, 
that raviſhing picture of human felicity, afford 
bitter anxiety to deſpots, and jult hopes to enſlaved 
nations. 

„We alſo have conceived a great thought; 
and ſhall we venture to fay, that it will complete 
the triumphs of this glorious day? A number 
of foreigners, aſſembled from all the different cor- 
ners of the earth, aſk leave to range themſelves in 
the midſt of the Field of Mars; and the cap of Li- 
berty, which they will elevate with tranſport, 
ſhall be the pledge of the approaching deliverance 
of their unhappy tcllow-citizens., 

The triumphant generals of ancient Rome 
dragged conquered nations ac their chariot-wheels; 
but you, exhibiting a noble contraſt, behold free- 
men in your train, whoſe native countries, at this 
moment in chains, will become one day fre: alſo 
by the influence of your unſhaken courage, and 
your philoſophical laws. | 

« No embaſly ever was ſo ſacred; our letters cf 
credit are not written upon parchment; but our 
miſſion is engraven in everlaſting characters in 
the hearts of all men; and, thanks to the authors 
| ol 
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e of the DECLARATION Or RIGHTS, theſe charac- 
at ters will be no longer unintelligible to tyrants, 
he « You have recognized the great truth, that all 
* ſovereignty reſides in the people. Now the people 
115 are every where under the yoke of dictators, who 
e- call themſelves ſovereigns, in deſpite of your prin- 
de, Wi ciples. Dictatorſhip may be uſurped; but ſove- 
Id reignty is inviolable; and the ambaſſadors of ty- 
el N rants would not confer ſo much honour on your 
Wauguſt feſtival as we, whoſe miſſion is tacitly 
he; . by our countrymen—by the ſovereign peo- 
lete ple, under oppreſſion. 
ber « What a leſſon for deſpots! what a conſolation 
ore to unfortunate nations! when we ſhall inform them, 
s in that the firſt people of Europe has given the ſignal 
Li- Wor the happineſs of mankind in both hemiſpheres ! 
oth, « We ſhall now retire, and wait in reſpectful 
ance lence for the reſult of your deliberations on the 
. petition, dictated to us by the enthuſiaſm for uni- 
on: verſal liberty.“ 
Cloots was 2 great advocate for one common 
free · Nanguage, and ſo well convinced of the neceſſity 
ff one univerſal government, that he deems two 
allo, uns above one horizon, or a pair of gods in hea- 
, «nd Wen, not more abſurd than two ſeparate nations 
pon earth! 


ers I He was accuſtomed to treat a name revered by 
it out WI! Chri/tians as that of an impoſtor; and ſo bitter 
rs IM 


vas this extraordinary enmity, that he is ſaid to 
ave declared himſelf the pores enemy of J— | 


— 


8 Anacharſis 


a3. | PASTORET 


Anacharſis, a Pruſſian by birth, a Frenchman by 
| adoption, and a citizen of the world by choice, at 
1 laſt found means to become a member of the Na. 
| tional Convention. On the great queſtion re. 
ſpecting the death of the King, he voted in the af. 
firmative; and with the ſame breath paſſed ſentence 
on the head of the houſe of Brandenbourg, and 
Louis XVI.— Et je tondamne pareillement & mort 
7 Pinfame Frederic Gillaume ]!“ | 
| Soon after this he was implicated in the affair of 
| 


TS. 
— — 


12 


Pere Ducheſne, arreſted, ſent to priſon, and (x 
Robeſpierre never forgave) he was put to death on 
fte 24th of March, 1794. It is but juſtice to ſtats, 
* that he continued faithful to his principles, and that 
1 he appears to have died innocent. It is not a litt. 
K ſingular, that he inſiſted on being the laſt perfor 
Executed that day, in order to have an opportu- 
nity of inſtilling certain principles into the mind 
of each, by means of a ſhort harangue, which he 
pronounced as the fatal guillotine was about to de- 
ſcend on his neck. Jo 
It is, on the whole, perhaps, a ene to the 
cauſe of liberty, that ſuch a man ſhould have de. 
clared himſelf among its aſſertors. 
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PASTORET 


—— 


Both thought and wrote before the Revolution 

In 1788; he publiſhed a work entitled, © Moiſe - 
ftderi comme Legiflateur & comme Moraliſte, b 

way of ſupplement to his compariſon between 0 

roaſteſ 
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roaſter, Confucius, and Mahomet, which conferred 
ſome celebrity on his talents, and breathed through- 
out a ſpirit of liberty and inveſtigation. Such works 
as theſe taught the people to ' think alſo, and they 
began to be publiſhed in great plenty. Even in 

1787, M. Mathon de la Cour, a member of the 
Academy of Lyons and Villefranche, obtained the 
prize from the Academy of Chalons-ſur-Marne, 
by his © Diſcours ſur les meilleurs Mayens de faire 
uaitre, et dencourager le Patrictiſme dans une Mo- 
narchie; in which he diſcriminates between pa- 
triotiſm and the love of one's country.—“ Pa- 
triotiſm, more rare,“ ſays he, © becauſe it is more 
diſintereſted, than the love of our country, is an 
ardent deſire of ſerving our compatriots, and of 
contributing to their welfare, happineſs, and ſe- 
urity. This deſire, diſintereſted in itſelf, is ſuch 
as is felt by the noble and virtuous mind; while 
he moſt deſpicably ſelfiſh wretch loves his coun- 
ry only as it concerns his own welfare, the true 
patriot is always ready to ſacriſice to it, not only 
is deareſt intereſts, but even his life.“ 

This magical word patriotiſin, which began to 
de known and proclaimed throughout France, con- 
ained within it the embr1o of liberty; and Paſtoret, 
ondorcet, and Briſſot, but developed the germ, 
planted indeed by the hand of Nature in the hu- 


pan heart, and only watered by Rouſſeau and Vol- 
aire, 


On the diſſolution of the States Zeneral, which 
ad aſſumed the more modern name of the Na- 
- 723 tional 

roaſte! 6 
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tional Aſſembly, Paſtoret was elected a deputy to 
the Convention, from which he afterward. retired 
in diſguſt. He is a member of the preſent legiſ. 
lature, and has lately propoſed ſome ſalutary regu- 
Jations reſpecting the trial by jury, ſo far as the in. 
tention, ox what we technically term the guo animy, 
is concerned; 

During the diſputes with the ſections, about the 
re- election of the two-thirds, Paſtoret was returned 
a deputy for Paris. He is conſidered in gener 
as an Ariſtocrat, and his reproaches againſt Con- 
dorcet for writing in a newſpaper dedicated to li- 
berty (le Journal de Paris) will never be forgot- 
ten by the patriots of 1789. It is but juſtice, how- 
ever, to obſerve, that he has been a conſtant advo- 

cate for morals, which he juſtly conſiders as the 
* beſt ſupport of every government, and more * 
cially a republican one. 

He alſo contends for a ſtrict adminiſtration 0 
the conſtitution, and is prepared to withſtand the 
encroachments of a Directory with as much jea- 
louſy as thoſe of a King. 


ST. HURUGE 


Was a Marquis, and a man öf fortune; but 
neither his title nor eſtates exempted him from the 
moſt cruel perſecution under the old government 
of France, He was unlucky enough to have? 
handſome wife, who happened to be admired b 


the Baron de Breteuil, yy Rides of Police: 
this 


4 
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this was more than ſufficient- to ruin one of the 
provincial noblęſſe, diflipated and diſſolute as he was, 
and, what was infinitely worſe, unprotected at court! 
The proceſs was ſhort : Madame la Marguiſe is ſaid 
to have been ſeduced into the arms of the opulent, 
powerful, and amorous miniſter; and her huſband, 
under pretence of inſanity, confined at Charenton 
On being liberated, he inſtantly repaired to Eng- 
land, and lived in London during 1777, 1778, and 


' to 
red 
giſ. 
gu- 
| in. 
in 


the 


Ned 1779, in great diſtreſs. He is ſtill remembered 
erg t the Stratford Coffee-houſe, on account of his 
on- 


bad Engliſh, his amazingly good appetite, and his 


0 l. rooted averſion to a government that had connived 
got: at ſuch flagrant oppreſſion. 
ow. On the Revolution, he returned to Paris, and 
dvo- glutted his revenge at the execution of the King, 
de Queen, and moſt of the powerful nobles, whom he 
elpc-B conſidered as his perſecutors. He is even ſaid 
so have been active in the maſſacres of the pri- 
1 1 ſoners, both in the capital and at Verfailles: this 
2 


procured him the appellation. of Le Petit a | 
briſeur. 

During the monarchy of Robeſpierre, he was 
one of his creatures; on his condemnation, one of 
his revilers; on his execution, the bittereſt of his 
enemies. All the Engliſh, impriſoned by the orders 
of the dictator, were well acquainted with him; 
for he viſited them daily, and was accuſtomed to 


eas 


» but 


m the 


* affright the timid, and appal the bold, by his malig- 
4 u nt Predictions, After the thermidorgan revolu- 
olice: I. 3 tion, 


this 
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tion, they in their turn threatened him with yen; 
geance. 8 

It was the perſecution experienced by the talka. 
1. tive, laſcivious, inſignificant Marquis, that con- 
1 verted him into a ſavage. Injuſtice generally be. 
4 gets hypocriſy, and not unfrequently erueltyʒ wrong 
is urged in retaliation for wrong. Thus, too, while 
Deſpotiſm is knotting her whips, arranging her 
| chains, and ſharpening her axes, Anarchy, the 
daughter of Licentiouſneſs, but often alſo the mo- 
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ing che ſcorpion of revenge, and whetting the ſword 


4 Was born at St. Deniez-Dol, in 17593 ap- 
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ther of Liberty, hovers around, buſied in prepar- 


of deſolation ! f 
CHABOT 


pointed a deputy to the Convention in 1793; and 
executed at Paris on the 5th of April, 1794, in 
conſequence of being implicated in a conſpiracy 
with Danton. He was a friar in his youth; a hy- 
pocrite in his manhood; but, like the French in 
general, who die, perhaps, better than they live- 
he ſuffered like a hero. In alluſion to his dreſs, he 
was here termed, by a familiar alliteration, the 
ſhabby Chabot. One of the beſt judges in Europe 
ſpeaks of him thus Chabot ne dementit point ia 
ta poltronnerie d un pretre, ni P hypocrifie d un ca- 
pucin.“ | 
In juſtice to the ci-devant capuchin, it is, how- 
ever, neceſſary to obſerve, that although he periſhed 
unlamented, he died wholly innocent of the ridicu- 

lous charges exhibited againſt him. 
SIR 
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SIR FRANCIS D*'IVERNOIS 


cl | 
n- Is not only a native, but a citizen of Geneva; 
be- terms not hitherto ſynonimous, but which have 


become the ſame ſince the laſt revolution in this 
little but intereſting republic; which, during its 
troubles, has been likened, with more wit than 
liberality, to @ puddle in a ſtorm | 

After one of thoſe convulſionary ſtruggles, to 
which it has at times been ſubject, M. D'Ivernois 
reſolved to expatriate himſelf, and was one of the 
many Geneveſe who determined to ſettle in Ire- 
land; a ſcheme which, unluckily for that coun- 
try, perhaps, proved abortive. 
Soon after this diſappointment, he went abroad 


bin with Lord Eardley's ſon; and, after travelling 
racy through the principal ſtates of the continent, re- 
 hy- turned to Great Britain. 

h in On the hreaking out of the Revolution, he com- 


menced politician, and wrote in favour of, if not 
| xpreſsly for, the miniſtry. On his exile from 
zeneva, he ranked himſelf among the number of 
pprejed patriots, who had ſuffered from their at- 
achment to the cauſe of liberty: ſince that period, 
owever, he ſeems to have altered his political 
ced, and to have leagued his efforts with thoſe of 
he zealots of deſpotiſm. 


3 Revolution Frangois a a Geneve ; 3 Tableau 
fterique & Politigue. 


2. A 


The following is a liſt of his late publications 
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far from their armies being palſied at its diſcredi 
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2. A Curſory View of the Aſſignats, and re. 
maining Reſources of French Finance, drawn from 
the Debates of the Convention: 

3: Hiftoire de Þ Adminiſtration des Finances a; 
la Republique Frangois, pendant Pannte 1796. 

The firſt of theſe treats of the late revolution 
at Geneva: the misfortunes accompanying it, as in 
all fimilar cafes, were numerous; but a candid man 
will be inclined to think ey are rather exap- 
gerated here. 

In the ſecond, publiſhed in 1795, he pretenk 
to demonſtrate, that the reſources of France, and 
all her future military exertions, depend on the 
aſſignats; whoſe depreciation he proclaims, and 
whoſe extinction he announces. 

In the third, publiſhed in 1796, although none 
of his predictions had been fulfilled, he yet ex- 
claims with the Miniſter - On the verge, nay, 
in the very gulph of bankruptcy !“ and once more 
cries out“ The reign of paper money is gone 
for ever“ 

Unfortunately for his prognoftications, pape 
money is not yet annihilated in France; and, ft 


they have proved victorious in almoſt an equi 
ratio with its depreciation ! A 
It was ſaid of old, that @ prophet has no honour une 
his own country; but this does not preclude hin 

from reſpec abroad. 
In Geneva, that land of primeval equality, M. 
D'Ivernois would have ſtill have remained a w_ 
| undi 
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a5 undiſtinguiſhed Citizen; but here, after decorating | 
BY himſelf with the feudal title of Eſſuire, he bas been | 

4 admitted into the order of chivalry, the citizen hav- i 
L ing actually been dubbed a Knight by the ſword of | 
8 a King! | | 
tion 1 
IS in | DUMONT, | 
man 


A native of Geneva alſo, and conſequently a re- 
wy publican by birth, was the editor of a newſpaper, 
termed “ Le Republicain.“ It was publiſhed on 


the King's flight to Varennes; and conſidered, on 
and 
+. ccount of the title, as a phenomenon. At that pe- 


and riod there were but eight republicans in France—I 
mean eight native citizens! Here follow the names 
of four of them: Petion, Mayor of Paris; Con- 
dorcet, ſo celebrated for his attainments in the ſci- 


OY ences; Briſſot, who died in an honoufable poverty, 
. a martyr to his principles; and-Du Chatelet, whom 
Louis XVI. in vain endeavoured to convert by 
gene BY an the blandiſhments of royal favour. Robeſpierre, 
on being entruſted with their ſecret deſign, aſked, 
0 6 with a ſneer . Ce que c'ẽtoit qu'une republique? 
= LACLOS, | 
| A man of extraordinary talents, great vices, and | 
our "the author of Les Liaiſons dangereuſes, was the | 
e bin boom friend, and conſtant companion, of M. | 
d' Egalitẽ, the ci-devant Duke of Orleans. On 1 
* Mie flight of the King, he repaired to the ſociety of 


Jacobins, and endeavoured to procure a petition q 
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ſided over the home department. The moſt ac- 


from them, requeſting the National Aſſembly to 
dethrone Louis, and declare Philip conſtitutional 
Monarch of France. Being defeated in this at. 
tempt, by Briſſot, he tried to gain over the people, 
whom he had aſſembled for that purpoſe: and it 
was this circumſtance that induced Bailly, then 
Mayor of Paris, to proclaim martial law, and 
La Fayette to give orders for what has ever ſince 
been termed the maſſacre of the Champ de Mars 
The misfortunes of the houſe of Orleans may be 
traced to the crooked-politics of this man. 


M. DEGRAVE _ 


Was the Miniſter at War, when Roland pre- 


compliſhed woman that France has, perhaps, evet 
produced, deſcribes him © as a little man in every 
ſenſe of the word; for Nature having formed him 
gentle and timid, his prejudices tempting him 
to be lofty, and his heart inſpiring him with the 
deſire of being amiable, by an endeavour to recon- 
ile all theſe, he became, in reality, nothing |! * 

I have heard a very different character of the 
ex-miniſter, from a good judge' of mankind; and 
however much I may be inclined to defer to the 
diſcrimination of the amiable and unfortunate 
Madame Roland, there is ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that her opinion reſpecting this gentleman wi 
. tinctured by party prejudice. 


M. Degrave 


SAINT-Jus T. 107 


M. Degrave lives in the neighbourhood of Ken- 
ington; and conſoles himſelf, amidſt his misfor- 
tunes, by means of his books. —It is but juſtice 


to ſay, that the French bear calamity with a forti- 


rude truly heroic: if they are apt to triumph, per- 
aps, a little too much, in proſperity, they evince 
a noble conſtancy in adverſity, that would have 

elected honour on the ſtoics of ancient times! 


SAINT-JUST 


Was firſt a Deputy for the department of 
L'Aiſne, and afterwards a Repreſentative of Nievre. 
e was one of the moſt violent of the Mountain- 
arty; and, during the trial of Louis XVI, made a 
ery celebrated ſpeech on the 13th of November, 
792; in the courſe of which, he inculcated the 
xtraordinary maxim, that it was criminal to be a 
ing On ne peut point regner innocement.“ 
Hitherto, St. Juſt had maintained the reputation 
ff virtue; but his conduct towards the Gironde, 
nd during his miſſion into the ſouth, rendered his 
ame at once odious and terrible. After this pe- 
od, he was uſually termed / ame damnte de Robeſ- 
erre, When the Thermidoreans overcame the 
lerroriſts, St. Juſt, who had of courſe taken part 
vith the latter, was outlawed, arreſted, and put to 
jeath, in the Place de la Revolution, on che 10th 
Fhermidor (28th July) 1794, as one of the accom- 
lices of the tyrant. So odious was his name, 
at no party lamented his fate. 
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M. DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD LIANCOURT. 


Tuts nobleman, acknowledged formerly by the 
title of Duc de Liancourt, although he does nit 
now claim it, even by courteſy, for he is a modef} 
as well as a good man, was one of the members 
the States-General, and joined the majority of the 
' clergy, and the minority of the nobles, when the 
met they never united with the tiers tat a 
Commons. Notwithſtanding this, the Duke wa 
perſonally attached to the King; and it was he who, 
at one o'clock of the morning, of the 15th of July 
1789, firſt informed Louis XVI. of the capture d 
the Baſtille! His Majeſty was abſolutely ignorant 
of the event, when his miniſters left him, at eleven 
o'clock on the preceding evening; they carefully 
concealed it (for it is ridiculous to ſuppoſe then 
unacquainted with ſo important a tranſaction) from 
the deluded Monarch. The Duke having learne 
the paxticulars, by means of two deputies, wh 

had been preſent, inſtantly flew from the Afſembly 
to the palace; and, entering the privy-chamber, di 
cloſed the fatal ſecret to the king. Qui] 
donc fait pour que le peuple £tltve contre moi“ 
dit-il avec une douleur profonde mais calme. Yu «i 
liſe avec moi dans ma conſcience, & il verre / 
jamais il a eu un meilleur ami, fi depuis que j ail 
droit de moccuper de ſon bonheur, mon cœur a jamait 
eu une autre penſee,” 


'Thi 


» A JUS 4H, 8 +» ÞN : 
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This would have tons great honour to his = 
jeſty's heart, were it not one of the beſt aſce 
tained facts in hiſtory, that he had prepared. a 
army, at this very moment, under M. de Brogliok 
on purpoſe to chaſtiſe the Pariſians, and ſtifle th 
infant.cry of Liberty. 

On being brought back priſoner, after his flight, 
o Varennes, he exclaimed, in the ſame ſtrain, to 
he duke“ 4h! ſi Peus atteint le but de mon vay- 
ze, le peuple auroit vu fi je meritois ſes ſaupgons 8 
on injuſtice!” Now, it ſeems evident that 4e but 


Wo voyage was to throw himſelf into the hands of 
Ju de Auftrians and Emigrants, as his brother Mon- 
re r did, who fled at the ſame time, and eſcaped 
orant 


dy taxing a different road. 
M. de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt ſoon after 
eft France, and was lucky enough to arrive ſafe 


e took up his reſidence at Bury St. Edmund's, 
n Suffolk; but he has ſince repaired to America, 
hence a publication of his has appeared, on the 


mprovement of the Criminal Code in Pennſyl- 
ry di ania. 


ονeeeIn this tract, he points out the difference be- 
moi een mild and ſanguinary laws, by a reference to 
Que actual practice of Pennſylvania, in conſe- 
rra uence of which the number of offenders has 


een leſſened full one half! No whips, or chairis, 
re to be ſeen there. Great crimes are puniſhed 
ith a ſalutary ſeverity; but petty political miſde- 
neanours are not expiated by means of three years 


K ſecluſion 


a 


| 


n England. Preferring the country to the capital, 


National Tribunal. 
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ſfeclufen Foes ebe Hard labour becomes the 
juſt portion of the malefactor or the vagabond, 
but the diſcipline of the houſe of correction is not ad. 

_ miniſtered to bookſellers convicted of ſelling alibel! 
When Louis XVI, like our Charles I, was 
doomed to undergo a public trial, the Duke ad- 
dreſſed a letter to Barrere, then Preſident of the 
Aſſembly, dated November 19th, in which he 
offered to become his defender, at the bar of the 
On the 20th of December, 
1792, he alſo wrote a letter to M. Maleſherbes 
who had been choſen, by Louis, as his advocate, 
in which he endeavoured to depict his character 
as that of an amiable and philanthropic ſovereign; 
exclaiming at the ſame time“ 4h! ſi la an 
de ma vie ęſt utile au bonheur de la France, jy ſui 
prepart!” The truth is, that Henrietta Maris 
conſort of Charles I, and Maria Antoinette, the 
partner, not only of the bed, but the occuprer df 
the throne of Louis XVI, occaſioned the catal- 
trophe of both. Louis was not unacquainted 


with his foibles; for the Duc de Liancourt has. 


ſeen a MS. in his Majeſty's hand-writing, in 
which he freely depicted his own character, and 
particulariſed his good qualities, and even his 
faults; in which he recounted the obſtacles he had 
met with, and endeavoured to ſurmount, in bis 
own diſpoſition; the views with which he aſcended 
the throne; the plans he had reſiſted; thoſe he wi 
enabled execute, and thoſe he did not dare to un- 


dertake, To ſuch a diſpoſition, had he "7 
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added fortitude, or been lucky enough to have 
been ſurrounded by a prudent conſort and virtu- 
ous counſellors, he might have rivalled the only 
two good Princes of his family, Henry IV and 
Louis XII; while all the crimes of the other 
Bourbons would have been effaced by his glory ! 


BOISSY D*'ANGLAS. 


Tae Repreſentative, Boiſſy d' Anglas, was of the 


order of the c:-=devant nobleſſe, and voted uni- 


formly with that patriotic minority of the nobles, 
which acted in union and concert with the 7iers- 
tat. His reputation began to rife conſiderably, 
about the time when the firſt National Aſſembly 
was verging to its cloſe, in conſequence of his 
eloquent and ſpirited obſervations on Calonne's 
work “ On the preſent and future State of 
France,“ and his maſterly Reply to a Publication 
of the celebrated Raynal. 


Under the government of Robeſpierre and Dan- 


ton, Boiſſy d'Anglas made no very prominent 


figure, being thrown, as it were, into the back- 
ground of the picture. Ever ſince the gth of 
Thermidor, however, he has had occaſion to act 
grand and important parts. His political and ceco- 
nomical Reports, preſented at intervals to the 
Convention, in the name of the Committee of 
Public Safety, diſplay unuſual vigour and boldneſs 
of conception, combined with a ſuperior elegance 
of manner; while his ſentiments on the expediency 
or inexpediency of reſtoring the Belgic Provinces to 
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the Houſe of Auſtria, unfold the deepeſt Political tion, 


Views. duce. 
He is generally reputed to be the pr ime mover dividu 
and author of the exiſting Conſtitution of 1795; luxur) 

inſomuch that the Jacobins, who are ſtill at. ſity. 
tached to the Conſtitution of 1793, do not ſcruple ardent 
to ſtyle that of 1795 -The Patrician Conflitutin poliſh 
of Boiſſy  Anglas. fertile 
For ſome time, a report was very current coloni 
Paris, that Boiſſy, in the Committee of Legilla- 2 
| 


tion, had expretled an opinion favourable to the 
appointment of a perpetual Preſident of the Execu- © POP 


tive Directory. This circumſtance rendered hin — — 
for a time unpopular; drew on him the ſuſpicic r 
of being a ſecret Royaliſt, and even occaſionel © 
his being denounced in a General Committee. Boif 
In 1794, Boiſly publiſhed a work, greatly ad: age, ha 
mired for its beauty and energy, under the modek and : b 
title of — Certain Ideas on the Arts. The fa. e in! 
lowing paſſage may ſerve, in ſome degree, to throy houſes, 
light on the philoſophical ſyſtem planned and T , 
adopted in his mind—«< We ſhould be. enlight giſlatur 
ened with regard to the extent of our duties, ou Pace 
power, our means: let us calculate the quantum wer 5 h 
of our ſtrength and riches, and then conſider thx meu 
e 


end which we ought to have in view. Let us fl 
keep in mind, that it is not a new people we aft 
called upon to organize—that it is not a few tribs 
diſperſed here and there over uncultivated regions 
without opulence, induſtry, luxury, great cities 


and great eſtabliſhments—but that it is an old ne- 
tion 


Bonoura 
no pr ot 


tons of 


tion, whoſe regeneration we are ambitious to pro- 
duce. It is a maſs of active and enlightened in- 
dividuals, to whom induſtry has become a want; 
luxury a natural paſſion; and knowledge a neceſ- 
ſity. It is a people prompted by their ſublime and 
ardent genius, to maintain the firſt rank among 
poliſhed ſocieties; a people living in the moſt 
fertile territory in Europe, poſſeſſing extenſive 
colonies and commercial eſtabliſhments in Aſia, 
Africa, and America.— 

« It is our duty, therefore, to organize for ſuch 
a people, not the means of poverty, but of plenty 
—not to inſtruct them in the things they ought 
to part with, but to ſhew them what, and in what 
manner, they are TO ENJOx.““ 

Boiſſy d*Anglas, now in the 36th year of his 
age, has, on all occaſions, expreſſed himſelf frankly 


0. 
2 and boldly in behalf of a renovation of marals. 


He in particular denounced the numerous-gaming- 
houſes, that had lately obtruded in every corner of 
Paris, and called down the vengeance of the le- 
gilature on thoſe ſhameful conſpiracies againſt the 


were his endeavours wholly unſucceſsful. The 
Magiſtrates have diſplayed indiſcriminate juſtice 
on the harpies who live on deftruction—right 
honourable ſparpers, whether male or female, find 
no protection there from the nn ta- 


gion tons of the laws 


cities 
1d na- 


tion K 3 GENERAL 
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peace and happineſs of the ſocial world. Nor 
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GENERAL LEFEBVRE 


Is reproached by his enemies, with the crim 
of having been born in a cottage, God know 
that this muſt have been involuntary, at leaſt, on 
his part! But, in imitation of Marius, when the 
Roman nobility boaſted of the ſtatues of their an- 
ceſtors, he too may open his boſom, and exhibit 
His honeſt ſcars, by way of a reply. 

Deſtined for the army, Lefebvre roſe t to a hal. 
tert ; and would have ſtopped for ever -at thi 


point in the muſter-roll, under the ancient order W. 
of things; without patronage, friends, family, o degree 
title; deſtitute of every thing but talents to back hi ſoon fe 
pretenſions, he would have been worn out in the *y 
ſervice; and pined away the latter part of a mi- of Cic 
ſerable exiſtence (had death, famine, and fatigue, ge; 
ſpared him ſo long) in either a jail or an hoſpital ſailles, 
In conſequence of a Revolution, wonderful inal of Pa 
its parts, the guondam drill- ſerjeant has diſtinguiſh» good 0 
ed himſelf conſiderably, more eſpecially on the iatt craſtin 
| paſſage of the Rhine. The man, who made him. quent] 
ſelf a general, was oppoſed to a prince, who v conſeq 
born one! His Highnefs* had learned to dance; Hape 0 
and, unfortunately for him, is ſaid to have been certain 
actually practiſing a pas de deux, at a ball, the ver) auſes | 
moment that Lefebvre was beating up his ; quarten! Racy! 
The Aulic council of war would have inſtantly Tr A 
broken an untitled ſubaltern, and chained him = | 
— al 
* The young Prince de W, a General in the Imperia * * 
army. an, fe 
rance. 


perhaps 
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perhaps, like poor Trenck, in a dungeon, ten 
feet by ſix; but exalted rank, and high blood, 
muſt be dealt differently with: his ſerenity, there- 
fore, has a jocular kind of puniſhment aſſigned 
him; for being known to be attached 'to the 
Pyrrhick meaſure of the ancients, he has been or- 
dered, if we are to credit the foreign journals, to 
dance all the way to Vienna ! 


1 - TREILLARD 

i : 
riler Was bred to the bar, and practiſed with ſome 
7, 0 degree of reputation, in the ancient courts. He 


ſoon found, however, that the 


K his 
\ th „Vera lex, refta ratio, nature congruens,” 
111i. i of Cicero, was not known there. Money, patro- 


nage, beautiful women, the protection of Ver- 
ſallles, were all played off before the Parliament 


:nal of Paris, and thoſe of the provinces, againſt a 
uin. good cauſe, when accompanied by poverty. Pro- 
- inte craſtination, in the firſt inſtance, and too fre- 
him- WW quently injuſtice in the laſt, enſued; and theſe 


conſequences inevitably led to another, in the 
thape of diſaffection; which, when arrived at a 
certain height, became one of the pre- diſpoſing 
cauſes to produce in that, as it will finally in all 
ountries, a Revolution. 

Treillard, like many others, ſuffered himſelf to 
be carried away by the ſtream; and on the laſt an- 
| verfary of the execution gf Louis XVI. admi- 
niſtered, as Preſident of the Legiſlative Body, the 
bath, for the perpetual excluſion of Royalty from 

Tance, and its utter abhorrence there, 
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The following ſtanza, compoſed for the occaſion, 
has been loudly cenſured, both by the Emigrant 


and the zealots of kingly power : 1 


terms 
ce“ Jurons, le glaive en main! jurons a la patrie, celeb; 


De conſerver toujours Pegalite cherie, His t. 

De vivre & d'eſeprer pour elle, & pour nos droits, - 
De wenger  univers ofprim# par les rois.” 0 Lc 
O On their try'd ſwords, a conqu'ring people ſwear, "Ev 
The rights of equal order to revere; og 2 
T*enjoy, and hope the bleſſings Freedom brings, mies e 
And vindicate a world, oppreſs d by Kings. her M 
The ſame thing was actually ſaid and done in Me C. 
this country, during the laſt century; when, after 
the execution of Charles I. his ſtatues were pulle 
down, and the following inſcription placed on the 
pedeſtals :;— 


«© EXIT TYRANNUS, REGUM ULTIMUS!” 


And yet there was not a Prince in all Europs, 
who owned his feelings to be hurt by the pointe 
declamation of our anceſtors againſt the king 
office; nor did a fingle ſword © leap out of it 
ſcabbard” to vindicate regal dignity! 
ABBE DE CALONNE. 

Tur Abbe, who enjoyed great influence whil 
his brother held the high office of Comptroller: 
General of the Finances of France, is at preſet 
the Editor of the Courier de Londres, forme! oY 
the Courier de l'Europe. He poſſeſſes a portid Hudieu 


of the talents fo conſpicuous in his family. "ger d 
| | * * Amon 


. 


on, 
nts, 


M. DE CALONNE, 


'Tris ci-devant Comptroller-General, who ſtill 
terms himſelf Miniſtre d Etat, acquired much 
celebrity, both before and ſince the Revolution. 
His talents raiſed him from a ſubordinate ſituation 
in Lorraine, to a place of high truſt and confi- 
dence under the Monarchy. He was a great fa- 
vourite with the Queen; and is accuſed: by his ene- 
mies of having adminiſtered to the diſſipation of 


the Count d'Artois, who now aſſumes the title of 
Monſieur, or firſt Prince of the Blood. 

The deficit, firſt publicly pointed out by Neckar, 
ſprung ſrom frequent hoſtilities without, and a con- 
taminating and debaſing corruption within, the kang- 
dom. Calonne's expenſive peace adminiſtration, 
and Neckar's war. without, taxes, neceſſarily led to 
the aſſembling of the Votables: the Notables begat 
he States General; the States General begat the 
ational Aſſembly; the National Aſſembly bggat 
he Conſtituting Aſſembly; and that, in its turn, 
degat the Republic 

After ſelling a moſt ſuperb collection of pictures 
or the common cauſe, M. De Calonne ſtill ſupports 
t and his'brother, by-means of his writings in the 
ourter de Londres.“ Mon frere,” ſays he, in his 
alt admirable. pamphlet, / du nombre des tmigres 
lui travaillent pour ſubſiſter. Il s' et livrtd une cordie 
a/udieuſe, afin de n'ttre charge a perſonne. Loin de 
ouger d'en ttre reduit Ia, on doit Sen glorifier.” 

Among a number of important (ſome, perhaps, 
may 


her Majeſty, and the King's brothers, particularly 
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118 M. DE CALONNE. 


may be inclined to think them paradoxical) aſfer. 
tions, he inſiſts, that France ſtil! poſſeſſes nearly 
three times the quantity of circulating ſpecie i 
Great Britain; that ſhe raiſes, communibus anni, 
one eighth corn more than ſufficient for the main- 
tenance of her own inhabitants; and that the whok 
public debt, contracted by the emiſſion of the aſſy. 


nats, now converted into mandats territoriau 


might be cancelled for about one third of what tle 
laſt campaign coſt this country! 

M. De Calonne conſiders the proclamation d 
Louis XVIII. on his acceſſion to the throne, 2 
highly impolitic ; for it pledges him to a per 
verance in the ancient order of things, and thus - 
vides and diminiſhes his adherents. 

He even declares himſelf attached to a limit 
form of government; and inſiſts, “ that the mv 
narchical power ought to be regulated and tem- 
pered by fundamental laws, fixed and eſtabliſha 
conſtitutionally, conſigned in a ſolemn code, ans 
protected from that mutability to which they welt 
ſubjected, when it depended on the will of the King 
to maintain them or not*.“ 

Neither he, nor the Emigrants, have beg ven 


anxious for the ſucceſs of the combined poweth 


ſince the diſcloſure of their projects of partitim 
and to this they all ſeem in a great meaſure to at 


tribute the victaries of France, and the misfortuns 
of the Allies. 
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M. De Calonne pledged himſelf ſome time fince 
> publiſh a work on the ancient conſtitution ; but 
e apprehend he will be prevented from fulfilling 
is promiſe, as he has been both publicly and pri- 
ately denounced to Louis XVIII. as a Modert, 
nd, indeed, as almoſt a Republican | 

The talents of the Ex- Comptroller are allowed 
n all ſides to be of the firſt order. He poſſeſſes a 
reat facility at compoſition; and has contrived to 
ender the dry details of finance not only intereſt- 
g, but even entertaining. 

It is apprehended, that he is in diſgrace at this 
oment with the fugitive court of the Prince 
hom he acknowledges; to the Republicans his 
ery name is odious; and yet he has ſo conducted 
imſelf, that he is ſaid to be powerfully ſup- 
orted by a member of the Britiſh Cabinet. M. 


2 
arly 


tem Pe Calonne reſides in the neighbourhood of 
liſbel !oane-ſtreet. 

>, and GREGOIRE, 

wen The Conſtitutional Biſhop of Blois, is cele- 


rated for his various and profound literature, no 
s than for the urbanity of his manners: he is, in 
tort, allowed to be one of the moſt accompliſhed 
en who fit in the circle of French legiſlators. 
The firſt notices of him are traced to a village, 
ear Nanci, in Lorraine, of which he was the curẽ; 
rtund where, in ſpite of the obſcurity of his ſtation, 
e fame of his learning and probity had already 
rocured him an uncommon reſpect, and extenſive 
blicity of character, 
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all th 


At the time of the convocation of che iat F 
head. 


Gentraux, in 1789, Gregoire was deſtined to re. 


main no longer in retirement: his talents, and the Hi 
public favour, obtained for him a place in ta ether 
auguſt and honourable aſſembly. Since his db duced 
on the ſtage of public life, he has always diſplayed I churc 
the greateſt moderation, and uniformity of charac. theſe 
ter—ever deported himſelf as an ornament of bi Rome 
order — ever been conſidered as an honour to bi pt 
country. His rare talents, incorruptible integrity, -''© 
diſintereſted patriotiſm, and ſound piety, han 42 
conſtantly ſhone in the full blaze of meridia cls th 
glory. : men, 
He alſo concurred with thoſe virtuous clergy: df the 
men in the ſitting of the Etats Giniraus, ting 
united themſelves with the Tiers Etat, in oppol- wil m 
tion to the deſign of alloting ſeparate chamber ne lie 
for the two ſuperior orders. bertain 
In the firſt National Aſſembly, he appeared ai Fn as 4 
champion for the rights of the people, againſt the The 
exceſſive authority exerciſed by the church; and 0 the | 
thought to have contributed more than any oth« rach, er 
man to the reformation of clerical abuſes, whid 8 E 
Nut 


afterwards took place: in the article relating t0 
the abolition of tythes, however, he conſtantl deptem 
voted with the minority conſidering the inftitu- ote (o 


tion to be of Divine original bolitio, 

His philanthropy was particularly diſtinguiſhel pang, 
by his fervid and eloquent ſpeeches and motions il fitution 
favour of the emancipation of the African flav6s WR 
0 . 


and, generally, by the active part which he took p 
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head. 
His talents alſo appeared to advantage, on an- 


other extraordinary occaſion. The reform intro- 
duced into the civil conſtitution of the French 
church, being diſreliſhed by many of the clergy, 
theſe refractories began to ſolicit the church of 
Rome to diſpatch - a monztory, prohibiting all at- 
tempts on their order—then it was that M. Gre- 
poire publiſhed his celebrated brochure, entitled, 
A Preſervative againſt Schiſm.” Whatever ſuc- 
eſs this work met with among his own country- 
men, its reception was not ſo favourable in ſomg 
df the Kates of Italy: at Naples, where an ever» 
aſting jarring of intereſts ſubſiſts between the 
vil and prieſtly authorities; and at Rome, where 
ne ſlighteſt appearance of innovation, in mattets 


dn as Atheiſm, | 
The tranſlation of his work at Rome, gave riſe 
0 the publication of another curious and pleaſant 


ract, entitled, « A Queſtion, Whether a Janſeniſi 


other 
vic f Zacobin ?”? 
18 U In the firſt ſitting of the National 8 
an ebtember 21ſt, 1792, Gregoire concurred in the 
ſtitu⸗ Note (on the motion of Collot d' Herbois) for the 
volition of Royalty in France. At a ſubſequent 
iſhed itting, November 6th, 1793, when Gobet, con- 
ons i titutional Biſhop of Paris, attended by his Vicar 


Veneral, renounced his clerical function at the 
x of the Convention, (under the notion of ap- 


ul 1. pealing 


\ $ 


all the ſtruggles of the Legiſlative Body o on that 


pertaining to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, is looked up- 


I . 
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pealing to the worſhip of Reaſon alone) Gregom 
in a declaration full of zeal, aſſerted his Chrifk 


eſted 


les W 


anity, and ſcrupulous adherence to the faith of H ublic 
forefathers. 2 1 6s, 
The Repreſentatives ſent on miſſion to the rudi. 
mies and departments of France, have (it is wif antly 
known) been generally guilty of great outrag«W&rowtt 
and have incurred, in conſequence, a great degra the 
of popular odium. Gregoire, however, in Fee nar 
department which he has viſited, has conduct o the 
* Himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to carry back wid pri 
him the gratulations of his fellow- citizens. angem 
The inhabitants of Savoy, and of all the Helent 
tricts conquered from the King of Sardinia, welt The 
remarkably averſe to an union with the Freu is con 
Republic: the amicable diſpoſition they now ſhoi¶eſſing 
towards France, has been chiefly excited by Me Bi 
great virtues of this popular Repreſentative. Wikonvoc 
Tue higheſt eulogy that can be pronounceddfhoſe of 
his character, is the ſingular obſervation, that ſiu res ot 
the commencement of the Reèvolution, he hWomeo, 
claimed the admiration, and won the confidence Wallica 
of all the different factions that have, by tum Dime, t! 
prevailed in the French Government. Under ti Wroſecu; 
bloody regimen of Robeſpierre, a ſyſtem of proMWſvovern 
ſcription had been commenced againſt all men Mass wit 
letters, and profeſſed religioniſts.—Such, howevo The 
was the veneration with which M. Gregoire wn the! 
regarded, although eminent in both theſe char Nen of 
ters, that no one was found hardy enough to eme in! 
tack him. A ſtranger to perſonalities, and *Wnan—<« 


veſtel 


eſted of private paſſions. and ambition, his facul- 
ies were wholly abſorbed by his. concern for the 


| dublic welfare. 
As a member of the Sn of Public In 


din 
. 
f by 


growth of the arts and ſciences, and in encourag- 
og their profeſſors. He has already addreſſed, in 
e name. of the Committee, ſome valuable reports. 
o the National Convention; which, if collected. 
nd printed, with due regard to ſyſtematical ar- 


ellent miſcellaneous compoſition, or mẽlange. 
The boldeſt ſtep taken by M. Gregoire, ſince 
is commencing; a public functionary, was bis ad- 
refling an encyclie (circular letter) laſt winter to 
ie Biſhops of France, requiring their aid in the 
onvocation of a National Council, for the pur- 
joſe of reſtoring the clergy; agreeably to the de- 
rees of the Council of Trent, the Synod of Bor- 
omeo, and the liberties and independence of the 


ime, that M. Gregoire would have incurred a 
proſecution, on this account, from the exiſting 
overnment I— He was allowed, however, to 
aſs with impunity. 

The following ſkizzo, ſelected from his 8 
on the Bounties to be conferred by the Nation on 
Men of Genius, may enable the reader to acquire 
ome inſight into the character of this celebrated 
nan —“ A great man is the public property. A 
L 2 prejudice 


GREGOIRE. | 12S 


trution, M. Gregoire has laboured more abun- 
antly than all his. affociates, in foſtering the 


angement, would furniſh the public with an exe . 


allican Church. It was taken for granted at that 


——- 
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of princes and miniſters of ſtate, which demon- 


prejudice vanquiſhed, or a truth difcovered, ar 
often of greater national utility, than the conqueſt 
of a town. A man of genius is the foremoſt d 
his century; outftrips it, and is, as it were, from 
thence (depayſe) expatriated.— As virtue, united 
with beauty, is liable to peculiar temptations; f. 
4 genius, poſſeſſing the gifts of fortune, is part. 
cularly expoſed to the anathemas of the fickle gods 
defs.” And, in another pamphlet, we find--« Book 
conſecrated to the nobleſſe, treatiſes of genealogy 
works calculated to flatter deſpotiſm, or pamper 


greatneſs, enſhrined in Morocco leather, have il. 


ways had a place in our moſt ſuperb libraries 
while the immortal works of Milton, Althuſius 
and Hubert Languet, have lain neglected in u 
ignoble corner, under the humble covering d 
parchment, Works which laid open the crime 


ſtrated the juſt rights of the people, were, if 
may be allowed the expreſſion, the Sans Culetia 
of our libraries.“ 

- And, ina paſtoral letter addreſſed to his clergy 
ſoon after the reſtoration of religious worſhip, 4. 
ter deploring the former errors of religious fat- 
tions, he adds—& You, I truſt, have not yet for- 
faken the faith which you once profeſſed; yet, cat 
I wonder, if even ſome amongſt you, through tit 
contagion of example, have been perverted!- 
Alas! our religion, like our native country, h 
alſo its EMIGRANTS |!” 


- The charaQer of . may be beſt X 
le 


Wh 
precoc 
integr. 
to ſet 
ſhort, 
the r 
2 Scip 

Bot 
ventio! 


and hi 


-* BVZOT; 


jd front 2 view of his writings at large. He is 
about fifty years of age; in his temper extremely 
PAIN and 1 no leſs lively in converſation. 


nuzor, 


While yet a boy, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
precociouſneſs of his judgment. The purity and 
integrity of his character were admirably adapted 
to ſet off his talents to the beſt advantage: in 
ſhort, according to Madame Roland, he united: 
the morals of a Socrates, with the gentleneſs of. 
a Scipio.“ 

Both in the Conſtituent Aſſembly and the Con» 
vention, he was conſidered as a firſt- rate ſpeaker z, 
and his report on the neceſſity of a departmental: ' 
guard, has always been ſpoken of as a maſter- 
piece. He was a man of letters alſo, as well as 
an orator—his addreſſes to his conſtituents abound: 
with bold truths, and manly arguments. 

The charges adduced againſt. him by his ene 
mies, are ſo many panegyrics. He was accuſed of 
royaliſm, becauſe he aſſerted that morals were ne- 
eeſſary in a Republic; and ought to be cheriſhed; | 
and encouraged there; and of chlumniating Paris, 1 
becauſe he abhorred the maſſacres of September, 
and aſcribed them ſolely to a handful of cut-throats ! 

He was one of the Girondiſts ;. and his attach» 
ment to a Federative Republic, ſuch as thoſe of 
Greece, America, and Switzerland, inſtead of a. 
Republic, one and indiviſible, coſt, him his life. 
| L 3 How. 
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How much muſt the idea of royalty have been 


dreaded in France, when his enemies could under- WM him t 
mine his reputation, and ruin his character, by the ¶ to im} 
opprobrious nick-name of Le Roi Buzot! But Will to pal 
this was at a period—and the cuſtom is not yet abo- dange 
| liſhed—when naughty children were whipped: by WM tried. 
N their parents for 5 les petits ariftecrats ! He 
b |; in the 
j . v. M. LEBRUN) (28th 
1 Originally known by the name of Pierre - Marie His 
| Tondu, was addicted in his early youth to aſtro had be 
nomy, and remained at the Royal Obſervatory, un« Weul & 
der Caſſini, until 1788. He ſoon after became the fand dic 
| Editor of a newſpaper, celebrated for its early 
4 communication of foreign occurrences, and the 
| diplomatic talents of its conductor. Wa 


15 Shortly after the Revolution, he was admitted Into ex 
by the Briſſotins into the Adminiſtration, and be- 
came Miniſter for Foreign Affairs. In this ſitu- 
ation he diſplayed all the reſources of a ſubtle and 
intelligent mind, and had his agents in every cout 
x of Europe; ; in ſhort, he was deemed the moſt able 
| man, in point of real buſineſs, i in the whole Coun 
| We 

On the triumph of the Jacobins, he was obliged 
to conceal himſelf; and has often been known to 
ſlip, towards the evening, from his lurking- place, 
diſguiſed under a black wig, and a ſhabby furtoub 
in order to procure ſuſtenance. As he was unpro- 


vided with a ciuic- card, he was not entitled to pu 
cha 
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en Wl chaſe bread. This circumſtance. alſo ſubjected 
u- him to the interrogatories of every centinel, and 
he to impriſonment in every guard-houſe he happened 
to paſs by. After living ſome time in conſtant 
danger, he was at length Ener confined, and 
tried, 

He was born at Noyon, and baton at Paris 
in the 48th year of his age, on the 8th Nivoſe, 
(28th of December). 

His brother, Achilles Tondu, who, like himſelf, 


ſeul Gouffier in his embaſſy to Conſtantinople, 
and died there in 1787. | 


CLAVIERE 


Was a native of Geneva, whence he was driven 
into exile, on the prevalence of the party he had 
pppoſed. While yet a private man, he attained 
great celebrity by his knowledge of the reſources 
nd revenues of France; and was conſtantly con- 
ulted by Mirabeau, who was indebted to him for 


ff the Jacobin Club, he was introduced to Louis 
XVI. and became Miniſter of Finance. On the 
dverthrow of the Girondiſts, he was arreſted, and 


wn wo prevented his public execution by ſuicide, He is 


place, Mid to have been the author of the aſſignats; a plan 
urtout hich not only changed the face of France at that 


me, but ſeems likely to effect a total change in 
e whole European ſyſtem, 


inpro- 
0 pur- 


chal AUBERT 


had been bred an Aſtronomer, accompanied Choi- 


uch of his reputation. Being a leading member 


% 
237 cn © I EAELTED 


— 


(' x28. } 
- AUVBERY DU vayer, 
A Revolutioni, in every ſenſe of the word; fix 
after aſfiſting in the troubles of his native country; 
he has been both officially and perſonally zealoug 
to light · up a new flame on the ſhores of the Ar. 
chipelago, It was of the utmoſt importance fot 


John 
tion 
pheœn 
before 


France, to induce the Sublime Porte to declare Te 
againff Ruftia: the very probability of this eve b in 
has, indeed, been eminently ſervieeable to the Re. an 
public, as it confined the operations of the hafter d 
Empreſs to empty threats and ine ffectual bravados gueſts 
Aubert du Bayet, lately a member of the Admi- the ge 
niſtration, was accordingly employed by the D. trifling 
rectory, in a diplomatic character, on a miſſion t the 4 
Conſtantinople, for the expreſs purpoſe of effectig Wl >” tif 
a breach between the Greek Croſs and the Turkih Wilke 
Creſcent. This Ambaſſador was furniſhed wit Englif 


the crown-jewels, to bribe the Divan; and I 
engineers and tacticians, to inſtruct and direct its ir:fing 
armies. 1 I 
The annihilation of Poland has not only 4 turning 
ſtroyed the balance of power, but actually eridat-Wl 
gered the political exiſtence of the Turks as 4 adv 
European nation. In addition to this, it is the itt- vreakin 
tereſt of France, and perhaps of all the maritime 4 Parii 
ſtates, that there ſhould be a counterpoiſe in tl n l 
quarter to the three great partitioning powers — 
Is Poland, then, to be entirely blotted out from 


* Iq 
the map of free nations, and loſe even its name — the 1 
Or ſhall we behold. that Republic which, unde" that the! 
| ; Toll Was nine 
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John Sobieſki, ſuſtained Europe during the irrup- 
tion of a horde of fanatic Muſſelmen, ariſing, 
phcenix-like, from its aſhes, more vigorous than 
before ? — 


MIRABEAU—MIRANDA—wIILEES. 


THess three very celebrated men met one day, 
by invitation, at the houſe of a reſpectable gentle« 
man in Cheſterfield-ſtreet, May-fair. Mr. H. 
after dinner expected great entertainment from his 
gueſts; but, unfortunately for him, the orator and 
the general had a violent diſpute relative to ſome 


Di- 
* the evening uncomfortable. To complete the 
Ain mortification, they both ſoon after attacked John 
Vil Wilkes on the barbarity and inhumanity of the 
ith Engliſh nation; as an inſtance of which, they 
«i wentioned he execution of ſeveral young men, for 
q its trifling offences, in the courſe of that very morning x. 
The hoary patriot retorted the charge; and, 
/ „burning towards Mirabeau—it was ſeveral years 
010 before the Revolution. — ſarcaſtically aſked him 


* What he thought of the very humane mode of 
breaking on the wheel, as practiſed at the Greve 
in Paris, when the nobleſſe were accuſtomed to be- 
(peak ſeats at the balcony windows, as if they had 
been going to a comedy??? 


1 Cl 


— — 


* I do not recolle& the particular year; but I know that 
the executions at that time took place at Tyburn, and think 
that the number put to death, on the morning alluded to, 
as nineteen! ! | 


trifling ſ ubject, which rendered the early part of 


ROBERT 


I 10 cv; 


E He 
"ROBERT Lin pü r. departi 

Tu e edition of the Jacobind, and the fir Wl de, 
editian of the Emigrants, were proverbially vio- He 
lent. Lindet appertained to the former claſs, and D 
and was one of the moſt clamorous members in amen 


the Convention for the arreſt of the wr 
Girandi/t Deputies. 

In the Committe of Public Safety, be difplayed 
great energy of charaQer; and it muſt be acknoy- 
ledged, notwithſtanding the odium ſtill attached 
to their name, that the Jacobins ſaved France, and 
eſtabliſhed the foundation of the Republie. Le 
Philaſaphes, as the Briſſotins were termed, entet- 

tained a laudable abhorrence of blood-{hed, rapine, 
and injuſtice—eloguent, metaphyſical, —_—_— 
timid, they. were not calculated to | 
Ride in the whirhvind, and direct the ſtorm!” 
They were admirably fitted, however, to — Englan 
the tempeſt; and thoſe who have ſurvived. it, after fled fro 


forming a junction with Carnot, the ableſt man Je 


France — perhaps Europe —has ever produced, they W..,. .. 
ſeem prepared to alter the lot of nations, and the e 4: 
deſtiny of mankind! become a 
By ſome of the ſouthern departments, whither Wich th 
he was ſent on miffion, Robert Lindet has been 13 
accuſed of ſanguinary proceedings; but, by others ls qulq 
his innocence has been-afferted, even after the 


and cor 


utiles a Þ 
roth Ther midor, when the colleagues of Robel- Mev'avec 1, 
pierre were arreſted, OP. 15. 


dy the ha 
He | 
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He fat in the Convention, as a Deputy from the 
department of Eure; but was not one of the 20 
Fl thirds, or in other words, he was not re. elected. 
He was implicated in the conſpiracy of Baboeuf 
and Drouet; but the *.. did not . 
anxious to puniſh him. 


| Ms DEMORANDE 


Was formerly Editor of the Courier de Londres, 
He.cameover to this country, and publiſhed a book 
that made great noiſe at the time, called Le Gazetier 
Guriaſſe*; containing a variety of ſcandalous anec- 


zu WW votes of the miſtreſſes of that very contemptible 
tete and debauched monarch Louis XV. . 
ine; The French court being determined upon re- 
M1 ns ſent over an exempt, with orders to ſpare 
veither trouble nor expence to ſecure the ſibeller, 
ad convey him to the Baſtille. On his arrival in 
ceed WW England, in the character of a gentleman who had 
after Wd from perſecution, he found means to get in- 
m_ * Le Gameticr Cuiraſſe : o Anecdotes ſcandaleuſes de la 
the WW cor 4. France. Imprime à cent lieiies de la Baſtille, a J en- 


I the e de Ia Ibertb. MocLxxII. From this, which has 
become a ſcarce tract, I ſhall here give a quotation, in 
which the author expreſſes a wiſh, that has fince been in 
part verified... 4 Il ferait bien à ſonhaiter en France qu'il 
eut quelques milliers de moines en uniforme de grenadiers, 
& quelques centaines d'abbes à leur tete ils ſeroint plus 


u' avec le goupillon dont ils arroſent les imbecilles. Note 

1 15. His prophecy that Madame du Barre would perith 

y the bands of the cxecutioner, has proved but too true. 
troduced 


tiles à I'Etat avec un mouſquet, ou un hoyau ala main, 
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troduced to M. Demorande; and, affecting to com. 
paſſionate his ſituation, as a perſon expoſed to the 
malice and intrigues of the French miniſtry, prof. 
ferred him the loan of a ſum of money. This wa 


accepted by M. D. with many expreſſions of grati. 


tude; but he completely outwitted his countryma, 
although one of the moſt ſkilſul officers belonging 
to the Police of Paris; for he inſtantly applied to Sir 
J. Fielding, and ſo frightened this ſatellite of Madame 
du Barre, that he was happy to eſcape re infe&a. 
Soon after the commencement of the American 
war, M. D. received a penſion from Lord Nori 
of about 3001. a year, in conſequence of which he 
reſigned the editorſhip of the French newſpaper, 
and retired to Stanmore, in Middleſex; where he 
took a ſmall houſe in the cottage ſt yle,- and cults 
vated a beautiful garden, which was furniſhed with 
a fine collection of foreign roots. 1752 
When the French Revolution took place, be 
returned after a long abſence to Paris, and pub- 
liſhed a weekly gazette, called Argus Patri 
He entertained a violent diſlike to Briſſot, whon 
he hated both perſonally and politically; and en 
deavoured to injure him in the eſteem of his couls 
trymen, but without effect. This circumſtancy 
perhaps, and this alone, ſaved his life under the 
monarchy of Robeſpierre. He now repairs daily 
to the Palais Royale on crutches ; and, being a ma 
of ſome eloquence, entertains thoſe around hin 
with his opinion of the events of the time, and tit 
great men of the day. He is married to an Englil 


woman. DUKE 
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Me DUKE DE HARCOURT. 

Tars nobleman, who found a friendly aſylum 
at Nuncham, under the hoſpitable roof of an Eng- 
liſh Peer of the ſame name, is deſcended from one 
of the moſt ancient families in France. 

Previous to the Revolution, he was Lieutenant- 
general of the province of Normandy; and it is 
owing to his influence, that Cherbourg, which 
was ſituated within his government, became a 
port of ſome conſideration. He alſo patroniſed the 
ſyſtem of cones, by means of which it was intend- 
ed that the ſea ſhould be ſhut out from the inner 
harbour, and the channel fleet of France ride in 


7 ſecurity, within a gigantic maſs of ſtone, encir- 
** cled and ſupported by means of immenſe wooden 
din rds, and maſſy iron cramps: The ſcheme in part 

| failed - but it was grand and ſublime; and France, 
4 telt the peace, will undotbtedly complete the ori- 
b. ginal out- line. | 
oy The Duke was a great favourite at the court of 
hon Louis XVI. and poſſeſſed the confidence of that 
d en monarch. Being a man of conſiderable know- 
coun ledge, his Majeſty, with the Queen's conſent—for 


Lanct he never did any thing without conſulting her 
er th pointed him Governor to the Dauphin. This 
"Gai choice did no diſcredit to their diſcernment : but 
a man the eyes of the nation were fixed on Condorcet, 
1 hin who, although a Noble like the Duke, yet poſ- 
0 the ſeſſed greater ſcientific attainments, and was far 
agli more likely to inculcate ſentiments into the Prince 
bx M Royal, 
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Royal, which would have contributed to the hap. 


pineſs of regenerated France. A 
The Duke de Harcourt and. his family reſide pub] 
at preſent in London. off, 
They were lucky enough to eſcape at the be- Rue 
ginning of the troubles; for, according to Du- che: 
mourier, both the Ducheſs and her brother-in- 
law were particularly obnoxious. 
THE DUCHESS OF POLIGNAC. 5 
GABRIELLE-- Yellande--Martine de Palaſtron, by th 
afterwards ſo celebrated as Ducheſs de Polignac, him 
and confidante to the Queen, was one of the molt tends 
beautiful women in France. Marie Antoinette of th 
loaded her own and her huſband's family with bo- dorce 
nours, penſions, places, &c. and when in her com- He 
pany, her Majeſty was. accuſtomed to exclaim*— Wl total! 
« 'Fene ſuis plus la reine, je ſuis moi!“ FER 
This beautiful woman, whoſe large blue eyes 
expreſſive features, elegant perſon, and refined wit off 
formed a central point, around which all thoſe who 4 Mon 
wiſhed to riſe at court—and this included nearly hs A 
the whole body of the nobility, and all the dignified , 
clergy—rallied, as to a common centre, died a & Ber, 
Vienna, of a broken heart! What terrible difaſtet * 1 
could occaſion this cataſtrophe ? It was the retreat marine 
of the Pruſſians from Champagne, a retreat which 3 
ſaved her native country from ſubjugation and di. ingly + 
memberment. forms ; 
2 — I have 1 


— 


* I am no longer Queen -I am myſelf!“ ke.“ 


A me- 
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A mezzotinte print of this unfortunate lady was 
publiſhed in 1792. This likeneſs is not badly hit 
off, but it is not flattering. What artiſt could de- 
lineate the moſt lovely and charming woman of 
the age? 


Originally a Stone-cutter at Mezieres, in Cham- 
pagne, became a mathematician of ſome celebrity, 
by the liberality of the Abbe Roſſuet, who reſcued 
him from manual labour, and actually ſuperin- 
tended his education. He was appointed Miniſter 
of the Marine, on the recommendation of Con- 
dorcet &. 

He is a virtuous, but dull, plodding man; and 
totally incapacitated, by nature and education, to act 


: T9 - | Fork 
wit, On ne ſavoit qui mettre a la marine: Condorcet parla 
who de Monge, parce qu'il P awvoit wu reſoudre des problemes de 
| geometrie a Þ Academie des Sciences, & Monge fut eu. C'eſt 
ar) UH =: ofpece original gui feroit bien des ſingeries & la ma- 
ified mere des our que j'ai vus jouer dans les foſſes de la ville 
d at a Berne, &c.--- Appel de Mad. Roland.” 
aſter They were at a loſs for ſome body to occupy the 
treat marine department: Condorcet on this mentioned Monge, 
hich merely becauſe he had ſeen him reſolve geometrical pro- 


blems at the Academy of Sciences, and Monge was accord- 
ingly appointed. He is a fort of original, that per- 
forms antick tricks, in the manner of the bears whom 


— have ſeen in the ditch that ſurrounds the city of Berne, 
, Co? 


meꝛz- the 
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the important part aſſigned to him by friendſhip, 
on one hand, and the want of able and patriotie 
competitors, on the other for all thoſe appertain. 


confi 
Geon 
of taſ 


ing to the ancient marine-royal, from the miniſter He 
of the department down to the enſeigne, which an. Wil © S. 
ſwers to our midſhipman, was, at this period, no- D'4j 
\ toriouſly counter-revolutionary. ME conſt: 
Monge had ſolved ſeveral difficult problems, but o- 
while a boy, before the Academy of Sciences; a Wi ©xper: 
circumſtance that had captivated the regard of Thus 
the Secretary. As the inſpeRor of a ſeminary for Wi ©11<d t 
ſhip-building, this might have been a ſufficient Is ſaid 
qualification; but when, inſtead of contending with Wi «* /- / 
the paſſive ſigns of triangles and parallelograns, ¶ vote 
the mathematician was to enter upon active life, Wl © une: 
and regulate men and fleets, he was quite bewil- Wh ©ipti 
dered. The reſult was, accordingly, what might Wi lume « 
have been expeted—the French marine becans Wl force. 
almoſt annihilated, during the adminiſtration of: Mo 
' miniſter, an adept indeed in geometry, but an -: Pears 
noramus in reſpect to mankind. py belliſh 
Monge ſoon retired, or rather was driven, from comm 
a ſituation which he could not fill either wit | 
credit to himſelf, or honour to his country; and WI 
following the natural bent of his inclination, Bl - 
took refuge once more in the boſom of the Sci- Wp..... 
ENCES. | which 
He has lately been nominated a Profeſſor in- 
a new national eſtabliſhment, called (/ Ecole P , 
technique) the Polytechnical School; and has acquired Wjuzeme; 


conſi- 4 lg pei 
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conſiderable reputation by a ſkilful application of 
Geometry, and even of Algebra, to the perfection 
of taſte s. N 

He has juſt publiſhed one of his lectures 

« Sur la forme le plus convenable pour une Salle 

D' Aſſemble.” He propoſes that the hall ſhould be 

conſtructed after the manner of an amphitheatre, 

but of an elliptical figure, as it is demonſtrated by 

experience that the ſpeaker is heard beſt in front. 


52 

Tubus beauty and utility are attempted to be recon- 
tor WY ciled together. The moſt proper form for the roof, 
ent is {aid to be the moiety of an ellipſoide—( Le place 
vith de la ſalle ẽtant elliptique on ne pourrait donner a la 


volte une forme plus convenable que celle de la moitie 


5 

l, 7 unee1lipfeide.) The vault is to be ſupported by an 

wil elliptical arch; that thus, “by confining the vo- 

igdt i lume of air, the orator's voice may acquire a greater 

ame force.“ | 

of 1 Monge is now in his proper element—he ap- 

nig: Pears far better calculated to ſuperintend the em- 
belliſhments, than launch the thunder, of a great 

from commonwealth. 

with M. MIRANDA 

and, 


Was born in Mexico; for his colleague, Du- 
805 mourier, commits an error when he terms him a 
Peruvian. Notwithſtanding the jealouſy with 
which the Spaniards were accuſtomed to treat the 


FO 


„ 


— 


Ilſembla au premier abord que rien n'eſt fi oppoſe que les 
emens du gout, & les operations de P algebra, & on aura 
« la peine a conce . voir, &c. ö 


M 3 - native 
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native Americans, this gentleman found means to 
obtain a Colonel's commiſſion, and was employed 
by the Governor of Guatimala in ſeveral conf. 
dential ſituations. He is thought very early in 
life to have entertained the generous reſolution of 
emancipating his countrymen from thraldom ; and 
to this is attributed his precipitate retreat from 
New Spain. 

Since that time, he has been until of late literally 

a WANDERER. In the courſe of his travels, he has 
| viſited every part of Europe, and reſided more than 
once in England. Being poſſeſſed of taſte, learn- 
ing, and a claſſical ſtyle, he was enabled to col- 
lect and to narrate a variety of anecdotes and ob- 
ſervations relative to the manners, policy, laws 
learning, and, above all, the military eſtabliſh- 
ments, of every nation. 

No ſooner had the French Revolution taken 
place, and a foreign war become inevitable, than 
he repaired to Paris from St. Peterſburg, where 
he was in great favour with the Empreſs, who 
endeavoured, but in vain, to attach him to het 
perſon and ſervice. By means of Petion, he ob- 
tained the rank of Major-general, and very ably 
and effectually ſeconded the efforts of Dumount! 
in Belgium. Being an excellent engineer, he di- 
played great military ſcience in the art of attack 
in ſhort, be ſoon became reſpected in the arm} 
and popular in the capital, When the hero of 
Jemappe penetrated into Holland, he was p. 


pointed to the command of the troops deſtined 
60 


MIRANDA. 


to attack Maeſtricht : the attempt proved abor- 
tive; but, as this evidently proceeded from the 
negligence of the General at the head of the coyer- 
ing army, his laurels were not blighted by the 
event. | 

The conduct of Dumourier, as ſoon as he be- 
gan to experience a reverſe of fortune, became 
ſuſpicious; and his frequent conferences with the 
Auſtrian General, which ended at length in his en- 
tire defection, rendered all the patriots in the army 
jealous of him. Miranda inſtantly communicated 
his fears to his friend Petion, at that time a Member 
of the Committee of Public Safety; and orders were 
ſoon after iſſued to arreſt the Commander in Chief, 
This circumſtance ſaved the life of Miranda; 
for Dumourier attributed the loſs of the battle of 
Nerwinden to him, and ſtill blames him in his 
hiſtory. To this the other has made a reply, 
equally able and animated. 

No ſooner had the party of the Gironde been 
overwhelmed by the energy of the Mountain an 
energy which, although often unjuſtly directed, 
muſt be acknowledged to have ſaved France 
than Miranda was impriſoned. He was liberated 
at the general gaol- delivery on the execution of 
Robeſpierre: he took an active part againſt the 
ſections of Paris, during the laſt inſurrection, and 
was once more put under arreſt by order of the 
Directory. 


Since that period he has been enjoined to quit 


France, under pretence of being a foreigner. This 


ungrateful 


\ 
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ungrateful return for his ſervices was, perhaps, 
ſuggeſted at the inſtance of the court of Madrid, 


which has long viewed him with a jealous eye. If 


ſo, it was baffled in this inſtance; for Miranda re- 
fuſed to obey the order; and, claiming the rights of 
French citizenſhip, appealed to the Legiſlature. 
The Executive has been obliged to deſiſt. 


_ CERUTTI 


Was a man of letters, amiable in his manners, gen- 
tle in his deportment, and poſſeſſed of the happy ia- 
culty of adapting his talents to the capacities of the 
multitude. This circumſtance rendered him pecu- 
liarly proper to ſuperintend a popular work ; and 
we accordingly find him uncommonly ſucceſsful in 
a paper called La Feuille Villageoiſe, which he con- 
trived to render toute-a-tous. This publication ap- 
peared every Thurſday, and had an extenſive circu- 
lation throughout all France, and more eſpecially 
the ſouthern departments*. In Lyons, which 
abounds with manufacturers, it was much read; and 
the Revolution is not a little indebted for its po- 
pularity to the labours of this enlightened citizen, 
who died with an unſtained reputation, while in 
the height of his glory. 


On the demiſe of Cerutti, the Feuille Villageoiſ 
was conſigned to the care of Grouvelle and Guin- 


guene, both of them men of talents, 


— 


——— ů — 


* Mad. Genlis firſt publiſhed her little paſtoral, entitled 


The Shepherdeſs of the Pyrenneẽs, in this paper. 
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As a file of this paper is now before me, I ſhall 
exhibit an idea of the manner in which it was car- 
ried on under their management, from No. 34, 
Thurſday, 23d May, 1793— 


« SPECIMEN OF A CQUNTER-REVOLUTION, &c. 
A HINT TO REPUBLICANS. 
11th January, 1382. 
1 The inhabitants of Paris roſe on the 1ſt of March, 


1382, in conſequence of the taxes: this was the third re- 
volt during the reign of Charles VI. on the ſame ſubject. 


. « Charles, who had carefully diſſembled his defire of 
2 vengeance, arrived, on the roth of January, 1382, at St. 
q Denis, where he offered up thanks to God, .on account of 
8 his victory over the Flemings at Roſbecq, 25, ooo of whom 
u- had been left on the field of battle. 
4 « The Provoſt of the Merchants, and ſome others of the 
fs chief Burgeſſes, were imprudent enough to repair thither, 
in to ſalute the victorious King, and to requeſt him to enter 
m. bis capital. The Monarch accepted the invitation; and on 
the next day, marching in at the head of his troops, he 
ap- overturned the barriers, cut down the gates, took poſſeſſion 
. of the principal parts of the city, and inſtantly ſeized 300 of 
the moſt reſpectable inhabitants. | 
lly « A goldimith and a draper were both hanged ; Nicholas 
ich Flamel, another inſurgent, was beheaded ; and John Deſ- 
* marais, a reſpectable Magiſtrate, ſhared the ſame fate. On 


this, ſeveral who were confined killed themſelves, to avoid 
a public execution; and moſt of thoſe who neglected to do 
lo, were either privately put to death in the priſon, or 
thrown into the river during the night. 
This tragedy being ended, the people were aſſembled 
in a court before the palace; and the King having ſeated 
himſelf on his throne, the Chancellor reprimanded them in 
a ſet ſpeech for their frequent revolts and rebellions. On 
this, knowing the bloody diſpoſition of the court, they were 
afraid of being maſſacred by the ſoldiery; but the Dukes 
of Berry and 8 falling at the Monarch's feet, his 
Majeſty granted to ſuch of the priſoners as were ſtill alive 
a free pardon, They were accordingly reſtored to liberty; 
titled but they were tripped of nearly all their fortune. | 
Charles VI. did not ſtop here: he increaſed the im- 
As boſts according to his own caprice; and robbed the rich 
merchants, 
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merchants, at one time, under pretext that they had excite 
the revolt, and at another, that they had not oppoſed it. But 
theſe taxes and confiſcations enriched neither the ſtate nor 


the King; for the courtiers, the officers. of the army, and 
the financiers, &c. ſeized upon the whole. 


cultiv: 
accom 
ſerve 
the m: 


«© Citizens of the French Commonwealth! ye who hay | He 
written, acted, and ſpoken againſt Royalty, and in behalf had h. 
of Liberty; ye who have acquired eccleſiaſtical and nat. | 
onal property, or any thing appertaining to the Emigrantz; Gger 
ye who have poſleſſed any * or exerciſed any fun. guillot 
tions, during the preſent Revolution; ye who may «a re 
chance to have a few aſſignats in your pockets, learn fron P f | 
this authentic hiſtorical document, what will be your e, ccedin; 
if you ſhould ever ceaſe to employ your ability and talents 
in ſupport of the infant Republic! 

This newſpaper was publiſhed at Paris, and cot Tu 
only nine livres a year. | | T_T 

Had Cerutti lived until the monarchy of Max and his 
imilan I. he would have been then proſecuted a the * 
account of his talents and his virtues. It ws of his 
lucky for him, perhaps, that he died before he vi- "Ap 
neſſed the exceſſes that diſgraced—not the Revo the Co 
lution—but the authors of thoſe atrocities. The ih 
maſſacres of the prieſts and nobles in September; FIG 
the civic baptiſms, or drownings in the Loire; a. Aion 
the exceſs of puniſhment inflicted on the wretched * A 
inſurgents at Lyons, by means of canniſter al as! 7 
grape-ſhot, attach only to the perpetrators. Al "I i 
Kings do not reſemble our Henry VIII. nor do . PR 
Republicans emulate the vices of Collot D' Her Yes 
bois, and M. Robeſpierre! e De 

: Fancient 
WALLO Tr Amidſt 
A man of ſcience, and one of the laſt. victims Wk their 


of the Robeſpierrean tyranny, was a native of ths 
Palatinate; but he had ſettled in France, where be 
culti vai 
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cultivated-aſtronomy for ſome years. In 1768, he 
accompanied Caſſini to America, in order to ob- 
ſerve the longitude of different ſtations, and try 
the marine time- pieces. 

He was beheaded on the 27th of July, 1794: 
had his execution been deferred but a few hours 
longer, he would inevitably have been ſaved; as the 
guillotine ſevered the head from the body of his 
perſecutor, Maximilian Robeſpierre, on the ſuc- 
ceeding day ! 


COUNT DE PRECY, OR PERCY, 


Tx1s unfortunate nobleman, by taking part 
with the privileged orders, loſt both his property 
and his life. The firſt was forfeited by emigration; 
the ſecond enſued in conſequence of the vengeance 
of his countrymen. 

Having left France, and repaired to Hamburgh, 
the Count de Percy remained there, with many of 
the ancienne nobleſſe, until what they deemed © the 
call of honour** brought them into the field of 
action. This “ call” is ſaid to have proceeded from 
the mouth of an Engliſh Secretary at War; and, 
alas! it proved fatal to a number of gallant men, 
who, in his own unfeeling but emphatic language, 
“were killed off!“ 


the De Percys, and the heads of ſome of the moſt 
ancient families of France, found their graves ! 


ot their enemies, their dead bodies were at length 
allowed 


vated 


Yes! it was at Quiberon that the Sombreuils, 
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allowed to take poſſeſſion of that mother earth, 
which when living they had ſighed after in a fo. 
reign country, and in the laſt moments of their 
exiſtence had moiſtened with their blood and their 


tears! Where is the generous breaſt, whatever «N 
may be the political principles that dwell within, Wl gs 
which does not mourn their untimely end, and l. rate 
ment that ſuch gallant ſoldiers ſhould have ruſhel Wi tere 
8 * | will be 
on their deſtruction, and brought down vengeance WW inſtrue 
on their own heads, by the deſperate infatuation oft. 
, are ſo 
of chooſing rather to conſider themſeves as nobles WW have n 
than as men? | circum 
EE ders th 
LEQUINIO. pot, ar 
Bein 
As Anarcharſis Cloots termed himſelf “ h4viies 
Orator of the Human Race,” ſo Lequinio aſſume * 
the title of «© Citizen of the Globe.“ The lata dirty i 
was a patriot previouſly to the Revolution, an: nut 5 
Republican before the decree for the abolition d abſurdil 
Monarchy. He fat in the Convention, and von 2 
for the death of Louis. His celebrated wol of Kas, 
« Les Prejuges Detruits, abounds with mark ; Cap 
. . . Ely 
of genius. It was printed at Paris: anno eventih Chap 
guo regus & ſacerdotes, ab orbe terrarum obits 5m 
. ö e Jews 


randi.“ (1792.) SO, 
Here follows a ſhort analyſis of it: 
Chap. I. which is introduQory, concludes thus: 
« Men! dare to think! Nations, ariſe | Tyrants, diſappeat þ 


Chap. II. is occupied in diſcuſſing the queſtion, © WA 1; is r. 
ther a man be formed a thinking animal?” The ati... 
declares himſelf for the negative. nore rid 

Chap. III. Of Prejudices. Theſe are deſined to be © uſtomed 


neral errors to which men incline without reflection, le 


cauſe they ſuppoſe them to be truths.“ 2 
hey Ppo — ＋ Prejudith 


bat pow 
alk ding 
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te Prejudices, adds the author, 6 ariſe out of ignorance 
and the want of reflection: theſe form the baſis on which 
the ſyſtem of deſpotiſm is erected; and it is the maſter- 
piece of art in a tyrant, to perpetuate the ſtupidity of a 
nation, in order to perpetuate its ſlavery and his own do- 
min1on. | 4 ; at... * ' 

« Mohammed, that audacious monſter, who as arrogant 


ver 

enough to command carnage in the name of Heaven, has 
= made ignorance an expreſs article of religion; and the 
1a. greateſt difficulty which virtuous men, who may with to 


reſtore the Mahommedans to liberty, have to encounter, 
will be to make them violate the principle that prohibits 
inſtruction. | 

The Pruſſian ſoldiers, thoſe military machines, who 
are ſo powerfully ſubſervient to the deſpotiſm of Frederick, 
have no communication whatever with the citizens : this 
circumſtance engenders a ſhameful prejudice, which ren- 
ders them at one and the ſame time the ſlaves of the deſ- 
pot, and deſpots themſelves.” LOS | 

Being determined to hunt down errors of every kind, he 
adviies thoſe who haye not courage to hear him To 
plunge into the miry ocean of ancient abſurdities, and from 


ime fable to fable aſcend to the Revelations of ' Moſes; to the 
latter thirty incarnations of the God Wiſnou; to the creation of + 
nd matter, extracted out of nothing; to the immortality of the 


ſoul; the reſurrect ĩon of the body; and to all the monſtrous 
abſurdities which, until this day, have degraded man, by 
{mothering his intellectual power and fettering his reaſon,” 

Chap. IV. Of Truth, Chap. V. Of Glory. Chap. VI. 
Of Honour. © Ra Abo 

Chap. VII. Of Elequence. This is called © The art of 
deceiving mankind.” | | 

Chap. VIII. Of Religion. Religion is here conſidered. as 
hurtful to the human race; and many great names among 
the Jews, whom all Chriſtians have been taught to vene- 
rate, are termed * the Meſmers and Caglioſtros of former 
ages. , 

Chap. IX. Of Kings. Here again the author combats 
eceived opinions, which he is leaſed to term prejudices, 


work 
marks 
1entulh 
oblitt 


It is ridiculous enough, cries he, © to ſee royalty pro- 
pagated from father to ſon, like the king's evil; it is {till 


ome to ſlavery, as to become the ſervile idolators of 
. Rover by which they are oppreſſed, without once re- 
oled git is their own.“ 


and actually laughs both at monarchs and their admirers : - 


ore ridiculous to ſee nations ſo deceived, by. being ac- 
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Chap. Xx. Of Equality. It is an equilization of rights, 


and not of property, that is here contended for. [ 

Chap. XI. Of Virtue. | 

Chap. XII. Of Domeſlics. | | ant 

Chap. XIII. Of the labouring Claſs. Theſe three laf in a 
chapters inculcate ſome moſt excellent leſſons in favour of 
morals, humanity, and education, as the beſt means ef teſt 
attaining virtue and happineſs. exac 

Chap. XIV. Of Women. This chapter is in uniſon with 10 
che work on the Rights of Women. It 15, 

Chap. XV. Of Baſtards. a Judic 

Chap. XVI. Of Slaves. eve 

Chap. XVII. Of Death. 2p 

Chap. XVIII. Of Mourning. to af] 

Chap. XIX. Of the Puniſhment of Death and Suicide. It 

Chap. XX. Of Oaths. ** Mankind muſt have been cos BY! 
vinced that they were naturally diſhoneſt when they in- tion 
vented Oaths as the teſt of truth: theſe do not bind the G 
2 and good men have no manner of occaſion fu 
t em. - 

Chap. XXI. Of Intolerance. The author here, unjuſtly, 
attributes the crimes of the prieſthood to Chriſtianity. ths 

Chap. XXII. Of Var. * 

Chap. XXIII. Of Hiflory. - | obſcut 

Chap. XXIV. Of the Creation and Antiquity of the War, Wh were 
The Moſaic chronology is conſidered as fabulous. 

Chap. XXV. Of Politics and Intrigues. after. 
Chap. XXVI. Of Jeſus Cbriſt. This chapter is tri its citi. 
edifying ; for it contains an elegant eulogium on the founde 1 
of Chriſtianity, whom he is pleaſed to conſider as a frie f “ge 
of * liberty and equality. | . 8 ambitic 

Chap. XXVII. Of the Grave. If immortality be a ſt "Ut 


mulus to virtue, the doctrine inſinuated in this chaptt! 
muſt be pernicious. 
Chap. XXVIII. Of Impiety. Nevolu 


It will appear from the above ſketch of a work ſoldiers 


"which has made ſome noiſe, that the author. i citizens 
one of thoſe philoſophical fceptics to whom Dr of Dro, 


Prieſtley addreſſed a letter, a little before he V been ten 
driven from this country by the iron hand of pef on his Þ 
ſecution—a country which vill hereafter claim bing ich a 


a$ her own: ; 
Our ſons ſhall bluſh, their fathers were thy foes! 
| Lequinie 


— —  —— - — — — 


DROVET. 


Lequinio has been nominated to many import- 
ant miſſions; and in particular to La Vendee, while 
in a ſtate of inſurrection. We too frequently de- 
teſt all thoſe who do not believe juſt as much, and 
exactly in the ſame manner as ourſelves: certain 
it is, however, that although the author of Pre- 
judices deſtroyed,” may be obnoxious to cenſure, 
even from moderate men, his conduct is ſuch as 
to afford an example to believers of all kinds. 

It was a liberal principle profeſſed by a wiſe na- 
tion of antiquity, & that they left crimes againſt 
the Gods to the vengeance of the offended Deities.“ 


DROUET-.. 


Ir is the uniform effect of Revolutions to bring 
obſcure perſons into notice, and to create as it 
were talent, where it was leaſt likely to be ſought 
after. A Republic calls forth the energies of all 
its citizens ; and, as it grants none the excluſive pri- 
vilege of being uſeful to the ſtate, every active and 
ambitious mind ruſhes forward in its ſervice. 
Emulation has, in no era of the hiſtory of the 
world, been ſo conſpicuous as in that of the French 


Revolution, during which we have beheld private 


ſoldiers elevated to the rank of Generals, and obſcure 
citizens elected to the dignity of Senators. The part 
of Drouet's life, which may be called political, has 
been tempeſtuous in the extreme; the ſtorm began 
on his preventing the eſcape of Louis XVI. ſince 
which adventure he himſelf has eſcaped three dif- 
x N 2 ferent 
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ferent. deaths. The firſt was the project ſet on 


foot by two prieſts for aſſaſſinating him at his 5 
lodgings in the Rue de Taranne at Paris, in revenge hi 
for his fruſtrating the royal family's evaſion. The a 
ſecond was meditated by the enraged and tranſiently boch 
victorious Emigrants in the Auſtrian armies, when * 
he fell into their hands, and when they ordered an this 
iron cage to be made to exhibit him to the public Vl 
view: and laſtly—had he not broken prifon—that ſtrug 
which he would have ſuffered with Babceuf, for the zer 
part he took in the conſpiracy of July 1796, whic I | _ 
one party affected to unravel with great ingenuity, = 
while the other as poſitively denied the exiſtence whe 
of it. Whatever the object of the real ar pre his 6 
tended conſpiracy might be, Drouet was as deep overt 
involved in it as thoſe who have been condemned king 
and executed for carrying it on. It neverthelel and | 
appears to have been a ſubject of no uneaſinels or royal 
regret to the members veſted with the powers of Bi Snuff 
government at the time, that he contrived to eludt way o 
the ſentence of the law that awaited him. genius 
It is impoſlible to diſcover what fate is yet te: have b 
ſerved for ſo uncommonly reſtleſs a ſpirit: he | wor! 4, 
a note with an intimate friend, ſaying, that hes nation! 
the proper moment returned for aſſerting the cauſe his col 
which he had ſo heartily adopted, he ſhould ſher I allo 
Himſelf again. He is reported to have made ti which 
Pais de Vaud his temporary reſidence, near the bo. ¶ perienc 
der of the lake of Yverdun, where his knowledge df provine 
agriculture, and his enthuſiaſm for liberty, * of his a 
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him a welcome reception. His wife and his ſiſter 


live with him, hut they go by fictitious names. 
Drouet's mind, like his perſon, is of a robuſt ſtruc- 
ture; his voice and geſture too, like his features, 
are rough and harih; and every motion of his 
body, as well as every ſentence he utters, has a pe- 
culiar air of turbulence: finally, it may be ſaid of 
this Frenchman, that Nature ſeems to have made 
him to labour in her moſt dangerous works, and to 
ſtruggle againſt the greateſt difficulties and dan- 
gers. Drouet was certainly out of his proper 
element when in the National Convention. It 
was the reward his fellow citizens thought proper 
to beſtow on him for his zeal, his courage, and 
his fidelity, at Varennes; where he contrived to 
orerturn a loaded cart on a bridge over which the 
king was to paſs— where he braved the ſwords 
and piſtols of the guards and followers of the 
royal fugitive z and where, in company with NMI. 
dauſſe, he refuſed a conſiderable pecuniary offer by 
way of bribe. A recompenſe more ſuitable to the 
genius and ſlender education of Drouet might 
have been deviſed; for as he knew little of the 
world, and leſs of the _ polity and government of 
nations, he made but an aukward figure among 
bis colleagues. His warmth of temper would not 
allow him to abſtain from ſpeaking on ſubjects 
which he had ſcarcely reflected on; and this inex- 
perience, with ſometimes an ungrammatical or 
provincial expreſſion, expoſed him to the farcaſins 
of his adverſaries, and thence he became irritable 
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and intemperate to a great degree. This is ſaid tg 

have occaſioned the extraordinats miffion he wa 
ſent upon, as the only lawful expedient to put 
him /a ſafely out of the way. 


VALADI. 


Govrrron Iz Axx, Marquis de Valadi, was 1 
native of that diſtri of France which, under the 
old government, was called La Rowergue, and 
which is now included in the department « 
L*Aveiron. His family was rich, noble, and u- 
cient; but having been for many years reſident on 
its eſtate, in a remote province, it was unknomi 
at Verſailles; and was conſequently excluded 
from the favours and honours ſo liberally beſtowel 
upon more aſſiduous courtiers. To relieve it fron 

this obſcurity, Valadi's father ſought an alliance 
with ſome family poſſeſſed of what was called i- 
Iuftration at court; and pitched upon that of the 
Comte de Vaudreuil, then in high favour witi 
the Queen. Nor did the Count heſitate to accept 
for his ſon-in-law a young man, who was heir w 
an eftate mych larger than his own: In conſe 
' quence of this agreement between the two father5 
Mademoiſelle de Vaudreuil and young Valad 
were married, when her age did not exceed thit- 
teen, and when he had my numbered three 
years more. 
Endowed by nature with ſtrong faculties, and 
an exalted imagination, Valadi, while growing 


up to manhood, imbibed from the ancient a. 


thorns 


« _— 


thors a love of philoſophy, an ardent paſſion for 
liberty, and a romantic turn of mind. This diſpo- 


ſition accorded ill with the ſeverity of an unfeeling 
father, with the brutal tyranny of a pedantic tutor, 


and with the arbitrary manner in which his hand 
had been diſpoſed of, and his affections pledged to 
a young woman, whoſe moral qualities bore no 
reſemblance to his own. © He wanted a ſoul, 
he ſaid, & and they had given him nothing but a 
body,” His reſentment at the ill-treatment he 
had received, increaſed with increafing years; 
while his ſpirits, which were naturally high, ſub- 
ſided into a deep and liſtleſs melancholy, from 
which the neceſſity of exertion, or ſome incident 
more than commonly pleaſant, alone could rouſe 
him. In his moments of dejection, it was painful 
to be in his ſociety. He was as wayward as a 
child: but when he ſuddenly ſtarted into his ſub- 
limer moods, his flights of fancy were equally 
han delightful, and eccentric. 

Such was his ſtate of mind, when, in the year 
1786, he reſolved to eſcape from a kingdom of 
whoſe artificial manners he had been the victim, 
and to feek for more ſimple habits of life, and for 
fouls more congenial, in countries reputed to be 
free. With this view he came to England, be- 
ing at that time about nineteen years of age. He 
had not been long in London®, before every effort 


W 


* He was recommended to Mr. Bell, of the Strand, and 
bor the firſt two or three months reſided at his houſe, 
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was made by his family to prevail on him to re- 


turn. The French Ambaſſador ſolicited in vain; 
and a friend, ſent over by M. de Vaudreuil, found 
remonſtrances and entreaties equally inefectual. 
But as Valadi was fearful that force or artifice 
might be advantageouſly employed in the metro- 
polis in order to get him away, he removed to an 
academy at Fulham, where he ſtudied the Engliſh 
language and laws with great aſſiduity. 

A ſtay of three or four months, ſeconded by 
great powers of mind, obtained him the maſtery 
of our language; but was far from confirming the 
enthuſiaſtic admiration he had felt for the Britiſh 
conſtitution, He fancied, Heaven knows wid with 


what truth, that the executive Fovernment it had 


Contrived, by means of influence and corruption, 
to identify itſelf with the legiſlative body; and 
thence he concluded that parliament, inſtead of 


being the Ægis of Liberty, was a more potent 


engine of deſpotiſm than could be produced in 
any other form ; becauſe ancient prejudices, ſurviv- 
ing its ancient conſtitution, gave the fair colour 
of legitimate power to the fouleſt encroachments 
upon our national rights. Strongly impreſled 
with theſe opinions, he was deſirous of viſiting 


America, where he hoped to meet with freedom. 


in a leſs ſophiſticated ſhape. But this was not 
a project of eaſy execution, —His family refuſing 
to make him any remittances, his purſe was alto- 
gether inadequate to the exigencies of an adven- 


ture in a country ſo remote, Some kind of 3 
bargain, 


and, | 
afford, 
him th 


compe 
Wome! 

It 
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bargain, however, he made with an American 
Captain; and was waiting for a wind at a miſe- 
rable alehouſe in Wapping, when Madame de 
Vaudreuil, and her daughter, came to England in 
purſuit of the runaway. The entreaties of his 
mother-in-law, and the tears of his virgin-bride, 
ſeduced the young philoſopher from his purpoſe z 
and he conſented: to accompany them to France, 
where immediately after he obtained an enſigney 
in the French Guards, 

Still, however, his opinion of the unſuitable 
match made for him by his father remained the 


ſame, He went, indeed, frequently to the coun- 
try-houſe of M. de Vaudreuil, and ſometimes 
he paſſed whole weeks there; but, to the great 


ſurpriſe of Madame, and probably to the till 
greater aſtoniſhment of her daughter, he never 
indicated any with to conſummate his nuptials, al- 
though the hand. of Nature had long written 
* woman”” upon the fair perſon he had eſpouſed, 
The patience of Madame de V audreuil, who was 
deſirous of having in her family an heir to Valadi's 
eſtate, being at laſt exhauſted, ſhe led him one 
evening, ſomewhat loth, to her daughter's room; 
and, giving him to underſtand that her houſe 
afforded no other bed for his accommodation, left” 


him there to lament his hard fate, in being thus 


compelled to paſs the night with one of the prettieſt 

women in all France, 
It was not to be ſuppoſed that the. enthuſiaſt 
of liberty, and the philoſopher, could patiently en- 
7 dure 
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dure the laviſh reſtraints impoſed on the armed 
agents of deſpotiſm, or reliſh the light and frivo- 
lous converſation of young military men. Valadi 
accordingly made but an indifferent ſoldier, and 
aſſociated little with his corps. At length, his 
ſituation became ſo uneaſy, that one morning, in 
the early part of 1787, he waited upon the Duke 
de Biron, and reſigned his commiſſion into that 
veteran's hands. Then returning to his lodgings, 
he cut off his hair cloſe to his head; laid aſide his 
uſual dreſs, the neatneſs of which bordered upon 
elegance; and aſſumed a habit, quaker- like in form 
| and colour, but worn in a veryiſlovenly way. 
| * Shortly after he made an excurſion to Genen; 
and there he chanced to meet with an. Engliſh 
Pythagorean, well known by the name of Black 
| Pizot, who confined himſelf entirely to vegetable 
fare. Valadi immediately adopted this gentle: 
man's dietetic ſyſtem, and for ſeveral years aſtet 
never taſted animal food. —Notwithſtanding 1 
mode of living, which in a long ſea-voyage would 
have ſubjected him to the greateſt priyations, and 
notwithſtanding the expedient that Madame de 
\ Vaudreuil had employed to reconcile him to his 
wife, Valadi ſill. retained his intention of viſiting 
America, whither his friend Briſſot was already 
gone. But his ſupplies of money were ſo com 
pletely cut off by his father's avarice, and diſples: 
ſure at his eccentric conduct, that when he camę 
to Nantz, he found his embarraſſment ſtill greater 


than it had been at Wapping. He had not 5 . 
with 
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withal to pay his paſſage. He told the American 
Captain, however, that though deftitute of money, 
be had it in bis power to make him an ample 
compenſation for the trouble and expence he 
might occaſion during the voyage. © In what 
way!“ ſaid the Captain, who expected to re- 
ceive ſome article of merchandize inſtead of caſh, 
« I will teach you philoſophy,” ſaid V aladi. Unfor- 
tunately, philoſophy was a commodity for which 
the honeſt ſeaman knew of no market, and he 
begged leave to decline taking it on board. 

While Valadi was waiting for more ſub- 
ſtantial means of effecting his purpoſe, the in- 
creaſing difficulties of the court, and the growing 
diſcontent of the people, induced him to reviſit 
Paris —“ I thought you were in America”, ſaid 
one of his friends on ſeeing him. “ No,“ an- 
ſwered Valadi—* things are growing too inte- 
[reſting in my own country. *? But as the progreſs 
of events, and of public opinions, was ſluggiſh in 
compariſon of his ardent mind, his hopes of ſeeing 


the French riſe from their knees, and aſſume the - 


commanding attitude of a nation determined to be 
free, ſoon ſubſided, He no longer thought that 
his preſence could be of any avail; and in the 
ſummer of 1788, returned to England. So little 
was his fondneſs for philoſophy abated during his 
abſence, that one of his firſt cares, on arriving in 


the capital, was to viſit a gentleman of eminence in 


the literary world, and to propoſe to him the ſtation 
af chief of the Iythagorean ſet. Followers, he 
| aſſured 
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aſſured him, he could not fail, to find in every 
quarter of the globe. Upon his ' refuſal, Valad 
intimated ſome intention of aſſuming the honour. 
able poſt himſelf. © But, in that caſe,” ſaid the 
Engliſhman, & would it not be proper that you 
ſhould underſtand Greek ?- T rue,”” anſwered 
Valadi ; « I had forgot that. I will go and ſtudy 


it at Glaſgow.” | | 
He ſet off for that place on foot; ſtaid there ſix 
months; and then returned to London, where 
he chanced to hear that Mr. Thomas Taylor, of 
Walworth, was generally conſidered as the prin- 
Cipal Pythagorean in England. Valadi imme- 
diately purchaſed his works; arid, after having pe- 
ruſed them, diſpatched the following ſcroll, which 
is highly characteriſtic of his eccentricity, talents 
and temper of mind— - a 
TO THOMAS TAYLOR, BETTER NAMED - LYSIS; 6, 


| IZARN VALADH, OF LATE A FRENCH MARQUIS | 
AND TANISSAIRE, | 
Sendeth Joy and Honour. 12 Xbre. 1788, vulg. æra. 

« O Thomas Taylor! mayſt thou welcome a brother Py- 
thagorean, led by a Saviour God to thy divine ſchool! I hatt 
loved wiſdom ever fince a child, and have found the greatel 
impediments, and been forced to great ſtruggles, before 
I could clear my way to the ſource of it; for I was born 
2 more barbarous country than ever was Illyria of cle. 
My family never favored my inclination to ſtudy; and 
have been involyed in ſo many cares and troubles, that it 
cannot be without the intervention of ſofne friendly Delt), 
that I meg the vile ruſt of barbariſm, and its attendant 
meanneſt of ſohl. My good fortune was, that I met, eigo* 
teen months ago, an Englith gentleman of the name of Pigott, 
who is a Pythagorean Philofopher, and who eaſily convert 
me to the diet and manners agreeable to that moſt rich an 
heneficent Deity---Mother Earth; to that heaven-inſpired 
change I owe perfect health and tranquillity of mind, 
both of which I had long been deprived of, Alſo my — 


vALADI 


oath has acceded to the eternal oath, (which mentions the 
golden commentator on G. V.) and I would more cheer- 
fully depart from my preſent habitation on this Themis. 
forſaken earth, than defile myſelf evermore with animal 
food, ſtolen either. on earth, in air, or water. 


ie « I met with thy works but two days paſt. O divine man! 
yl a prodigy in this iron age! who would ever thought thou 
el couldſt exiſt among us in our ſhape! I would have gone to China 
for a man endowed with the tenth part of thy light! Oh, 
dy grant me to ſee thee, to be luſtrated and initiated by thee | 
What joy, if, like to Proclus Leonas, to thee I could be a do- 
meſtic! who feel living in myſelf the ſoul of Leonidas. | 
{ix « My determination was to go and live in North America, 
ere from love of Liberty, and there to keep a ſchool of Tem- 
of nce and Love, in order to preſerve ſo many men from 
| the prevailing diſgraceful vices of brutal intemperance 
in- and ſelfiſh cupidity.---There, in progreſs of time, if thoſe 
vices natural to a commercial country are found to thwart 
* moſt of the 8 Liberty, the happy ſelect ones, 
pe 9 better diſcipline, may form a ſociety by themſelves, 
nich ſuch a one as the gods would favor and viſit lovingly, which 


would preſerve true knowledge, and be a ſeminary and an 
alylum for the lovers of it. ; 3 

There I would devoutly erect altars to my favourite 
rods---Dioſcari, Hector, Ariſtomenes, Meſſen, Pan, Or- 
pheus, Epaminondas, Pythagoras, Plato, Timoleon, Mar- 
cus Brutus, and his Portia; and, above all, Phcebus, the god 
of my hero Julian, and the father of that holy, gentle 
Commonwealth of the Peruvians, to which rullus ultor has, 
as yet, been ſuſcited! | 

Muſic and Gymnaſtic are ſciences neceſſary for a teacher 
fo poſſeſs---(what deep and various ſenſe theſe two words 
befort contain!) and I am a ſtranger to both !. O Gods! wha gave 
om in me the thought and the ſpirit, give me the means, for all 
f old. things are from you. | | 
ad 1 Thomas Taylor, be thou their inſtrument to convey into 
that t m/ mind knowledge, truth, and prudence! Do thou love 
Deitj. and help me. Iwill go to thee to-morrow morning. 


tendant “P. S. May I look to thee, endowed with an ancient and 

-"eigh- i v0 modern enthuſiaſin ! 

Pigott, | GRACCHUS CROTONEIOS."? 
vert . . . . F 

ich and According to the promiſe contained in his letter, 


inſpired V aadi waited upon Mr. Taylor the following days 
| 0 | ___ threw 
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threw himſelf in due form at his feet; tendered t 
him a ſmall ſum in-bank notes, which at that 
moment conſtituted all his fortune; and begged, 
with great humility, to be admitted as a diſciple 
into his houſe. His prayer was granted; and for 
ſome time he enjoyed the advantage of imbibing 
philoſophy from the fountain-head : but, finding 


N \ | 
himſelf more formed for an active than a'contem- 


plative life, he determined to quit philoſophy, in 
order to take ſome ſhare in the political commo- 
tions which began to agitate France with redou- 
bled force, When he took leave of his re- 
ſpectable maſter of philoſophy, he had 'exchanged 
his quakerlike apparel for a complete ſuit of mili- 
tary clothes. © I came over Diogenes,“ ſaid he: 
J am going back Alexander.“ | 
It was now the ſpring of 1789; and every thing 
indeed, announced a revolution, in which he was 
far more inſtrumental than is generally ſuppoſed. 
At the death of the Duke de Biron, whom the 
French Guards conſidered as their father, the 
Marquis du Chatelet was appointed to command 
them in his place. He was a rigid difciplinarian; 
and, being one day preſent at the exerciſe of the 
grenadiers, was imprudent enough to ſay, that 
there was not one of them who ought not to be 
ſent to the drill of the Regiment du Roi. The 
bold and veteran bands he was inſpecting, trem- 
bled with rage at the inſulting expreſſion; for- 
warded it from mouth to mouth, and treaſured it 


up with their revenge. Valadi was no "oy 
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to their diſcontent. He went to the barracks of 
the grenadiers, and perſuaded them to accompany 
him to the Palais Royal, where the Pariſian male- 
contents were accuſtomed to aſſemble. The ſol- 
diers were received by the people with joyful 
acclamations, and were welcomed with refreſh- 


8 ments, which they repaid by declaring themſelves 
* friendly to the popular cauſe. When this ma- 
in nœuvre had been practiſed ſeveral times under the 
65 ſame auſpices, the government took the alarm; 
= iſſued orders for V aladi's arreſt; and; if his own 
"Os aſſertion may be credited, condemned him to be 
gel privately put to death. But timely intimation 
ali. deing given him of his danger, he fied to Nantz, 
he and concealed himſelf on board an American hip ; 
| where the police officers, by whom he was Clolely 
ing, purſucd, ſought for him in vain. 

a In the mean time, the people of Paris, encou- 
oſed, WY 722<d by the countenance they had received from 
\ the che Guards, and ſure of their neutratility, if not 
the of their ſupport, proceeded to the attack of the 
nand WW Baſtille; and, aided by the {kill and intrepidity of 


their new military friends, carried the «© King's 
F the Coftle” by aſſault. This was the ſignal of Liberty 
that to Valadi, as well as to all France. He ventured 
to be forth fro his hiding-place, re-appeared upon the 
The ene, and was witneſs to the annihilation of a go- 
trem · NVernment which a few days before had doomed him 
» for- to die, | 
ired it Some time after, he repaired to his native coun- 
ranget t), in order to oppoſe his popularity to the 
O 2 reſents 
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7 60 VAL ADI. 


reſentment which the peaſantry harboured againſt 
his father, —He ſaved the Chateau, and the Seig- 
neur; but theſe ſervices were of no value in the 
eſtimation of the old man, who deteſted his poli- 
tical ſentiments ſtill more than his former eccen- 
tric purſuits, Valadi could obtain neither marks 
of affection nor money; and returned to Paris in 
a ſtate of poverty highly honourable to his filial 
affection; ſince he rather choſe to endure it, than 
to compel his father by law to ſurrender an eſtate 
to which he was entitled in his mother's right. 

From this extreme indigence he was relieved, 
in 1792, by a Bourgeois of his own province, who 
purchaſed of him the reverſion of a ſmall piece 
of land for thirty thouſand livres.—Since his re- 
turn from his father's manſions, his dreſs had 
been either the worſe habit of a common national 
guard, or a ſhabby blue coat, generally accom- 
panied by a beard of frightful length, and always 
by a brown cropt head that was kept a ſtrange! 
to the comb—a figure dirty, and gaunt, and grin 
and horribly unlike the frame of a French Mar- 
quis. But whea this golden ſhower waſhed hin 
clean, his perſon aſſumed quite a different appeat- 
ance, His quakerlike ſuit was of the fineſt cloth, 


and moſt delicate bloſſom colour, and was Won 


with all the concomitants of a ſtudied and refined 
ſimplicity. 

But though his perſon was thus poliſhed, hi 
political ferocity remained the ſame. On one 


of the latter days of July, a friend, who called 2 
his 
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his lodgings *, was ſurprized at ſeeing a com- 
mon muſket, a cartridge-box, and the ſabre of a 
grenadier, ſuſpended in his room. What!“ ſaid 
he, (are you going to the frontiers ??*—< No,” 
anſwered Valadi; “but I have every thing pre- 
pared for the aſſault of the Thuilleries.“ —lt does 
not follow hence that there was any regular plan 
to attack the palace, or that V aladi was one of the 
conſpirators. It is far more probable that he fore- 
ſaw, in common with other ſagacious men, that 
the Ning's neglecting the country, his equivocal 
conduct, and his detaining the Swiſs Guards about 
his perſon in defiance of a politive law, would 
produce the exploſion that, on the 10th of the fol- 
lowing month, hurled the unhappy monarch head- 
long from his throne. | 
The diſſolution of the Legiſlative Aſſembly fol- 
lowed; and the convocation of a National Con- 
vetition, to which Valadi was returned a member 
for his native country, the department of L*Avei- 
ron. In that factious body he adhered to the 
Girondiſtsz and, though he did not diſtinguiſh 
himſelf as a ſpeaker, his talents, his influence, and: 
his name, afforded them conſiderable ſupport.. On 
the trial of the King, nothing could be more noble 
than Valadi's opinion. He voted that Louis 
hould- be kept in honourable confinement till the 
termination of the war; that he ſhould then be 
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In the Hotel du Roi, cloſe adjoining to the court-yard 
of the Thuilleriee, | - 
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ſent out of the Republic with a large penſion; 
and that a fortune ſhould be beſtowed by the 
nation upon Madame Elizabeth, ſuitable to the 
high expectancies of @ daughter of France. —Hig 
ſuffrage being erroneouſly reported by the Jour. 
naliſts, Valadi, to correct their miſrepreſentation, 
affixed a placard to the walls of Paris, which 
ended with the following remarkable words: « It 
became Philippe Egalite, whom Louis XVI. par- 
doned in 1787, to condemn him to death; and 
it became me, whom in 1789, and in his ſecret 
council, he condemned to die, to vote for the pre- 
ſervation of his life.“ | 

This was a grievous offence to the faction o 
the Mountain; and ſome hand-bills, which he ſigned 
with the name of Annington, and in which he en- 
deavoured to expoſe their dangerous practices, 
exaſperated them ſtill more. He was conſequently 
included in the proſcription of the party of philo- 
ſophers who were not more richly ſtored wit 
talents and virtues, than deficient in vigour, pru- 
dence, and a knowledge of the world. Valad 
got ſafe out of Paris; joined Louvet and his com- 
panions in their flight to Brittany; and ſhared in 
their perils, bardſhips, and hair-breadth eſcapes 
The ſtate of his mind on one of theſe occaſions 
was highly affecting; for though we may admire 
the man who meets death without diſmay, out 
feelings are certainly ated upon with more effedl 
by thoſe who appear to have ſome feeling for 


themſelves. Being concealed with — 
ome 
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eme others in a loft, where they had reaſon to 
ſuppoſe themſelves in danger of immediate detec- 


tion and death, V aladi, who was worn out with 


previous fatigue, and with anxiety, confeſſed that 
he was unable to endure the idea of his own de- 
ſtruction. A few minutes after his terrors re- 
doubled, when a hoarſe voice rudely bade them 
come down, and refuſed to explain the meaning 
of the injunEtion. This alarm, however, proved 
a falſe one; and Valadi, while wandering from 
place to place in ſearch of an aſylum, obtained a 
fatal experience of the little dependance that is to be 
placed upon friends in the hour of diſtreſs. Ina 
deſperate attempt to paſs through Perigueux, he 
was recognized, and guillotined on the 11th of 
December 1793, by the ferocious agents of Robeſ- 
pierre, 


ardent patriots that France has ſeen—a man whoſe 
judgment was not equal to his capacity of mind; 
whoſe weak nerves did "not always ſecond the 
generous impulſes of his foul; and whoſe unequal 
temper often caſt a ſhade over the ſteadieſt bene- 
volence of heart. 


NAPOLEONE BUONAPARTE, 


IT requires but a very ſuperficial examination 
into the hiſtory of mankind to diſcover, that great 
events are productive of great characters. They 
excite the paſſions; invigorate individual talents; 
teſcue merit from undeſerved obſcurity ; and, ſet- 

ting 


Thus periſhed one of the pureſt and moſt 
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ting aſide the fictitious diſtinctions founded on the 


follies, rather than the conventions of ſociety, give 
full play to exertion, and ample ſcope to genius, 
But this fact is never more fatisfactorily il}uſtrated, 
than in the conteſts connected with, and founded 
on, the love of freedom: a principle intimate] 
blended with our exiſtence and our happineſs ; and 
which, being founded in nature, is latent in the 
baſeſt and moſt ſelfiſh hearts. | 
The hemiſphere of Greece exhibited a galaxy 
of heroes, during her ſtruggle for liberty, againſt 
the domeſtic tyrants who oppreſſed, and the fo- 
reign kings who endeavoured to enflave her. The 


names and actions of Pelopidas and Epaminondas; 


of Leonidas a Agis; of Harmodius and Ariſto- 
giton ; are fami/1ar to every claflical ſcholar, and 
have been long dear to mankind. In Rome, we 
behold one Brutus ariſe to expel Tarquin, and 
another to puniſh Cæſar. The burning hand of 


Scævvola appalled the heart of the king of Etruria; 


and a fingle citizen, in the perſon of Horatius 
Cocles, defending a bridge againſt a little army, 
{truck an aſtoniſhed enemy with terror and diſ- 
may. 4.0 

To recur to modern times, a few obſcure pet 
ſants, ſuch as Tell, Erni, Stauffaucher, reſcued 
Switzerland from the oppteſſion of the hauęhij 
Houſe of Auſtria, and eſtabliſhed a federal com- 
monwealth, that has laſted longer wnaltered than 
any monarchy! in Europe. In our own days, we have 


beheld a few American citizens ennobling, 'by 
their 
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their ſtruggles, a memorable revolution, atchieved 
by a printer *, a ſchoolmaſter +, a farmer t: we 
have often heard one of its authors reproached 
with being a ſtay-maker $; and the St. James's 
Gazette actually ridiculed a man as a horſe-dealer||, 
whoſe promotion' to the rank of Major-general in 
the Britiſh ſervice it was alterwards forced to re- 
cord. 

Similar cauſes in France have produced nearly 
ſimilar effects, and the triumphs of the monarchy 
have been obliterated by the glories of the Re- 
public. Diſorganized, undiſciplined, diſſatisfiedz 
her armies, at the beginning of the conteſt, ex- 
hibited numbers without valour, and enterprize 
without ſucceſs. It can have been no common 
principle, then, that has forced the veteran troops 
of Europe to turn pale before her freſh levies; and 
the Brunſwicks, the Clerfayes, the Wurmſers, to 
dend their ſilver locks to men, new to the ſcience 
of war, and unknown to hiſtory. At one time we 
have ſeen Dumourier feebly oppoſing the allies, 
and actually deprecating their efforts; at another 
time, invading their poſſeſſions; and, ſoon after, 
flying to them for ſuccour and protection. Jour- 
dan, by the exertion of ſoldierly bravery alone, 
taught the enemy to reſpect his countrymen; Pi- 
chegru diſplayed all the reſources of a great tacti- 
cian, and directed every movement by the rules 
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of art. Moreau, in imitation of Xenophon, ac. 


T 
quired more glory by retreat, than others have rous. 
atchiev&d by victory; and Buonaparte, by uniting three 
the warrior and the ſtateſman in his own perſon, ever, 
has conſummated the glory of his adopted country, and | 
| This extraordinary man, born in the town of M. d 
Ajaccio, in Corſica, in 1767, is the ſon of ever 
Charles Puonaparte and Lætitia Raniolini. Hig ditior 
father, who was alſo a native of Ajaccio, was Will near! 
bred to the civil law, at Rome, and took part enger 
with the celebrated Paoli, in the ever-memorable ſallles 
{truggle, made by a handful of brave iſlanders, of th 
againſt the tyrannical efforts of Louis XV. and moth 
che Machiavelian ſchemes of his miniſter Choiſeul. more 

I am aſſured, by a near relation of the family, ſcems 
that he not only laid aſide the gown upon this oc- than 
caſion, but actually carried a muſket as a oo Or 
centinel | d M. d 
On the conqusſt of the iſland, he wiſhed to re mily, 
tire, with the gallant chieftain who had ſo nob Wl _ 
ſtruggled for its independence; but he was pre- . 
vented by his uncle, a canon, who exereiſed ap A 4 
rental authority over him. þ fame 
In 1773, a deputation from the three eſtate find th 
was ſent to wait on the King of France; and, on BWrecolles 
this occaſion, Charles Buonarparte was ſelectel {parte 
to repreſent the nobles. He was ſoon after pro- a < 
chec 

moted to the office of procuratore reale of Ajaccio Markos 
where his anceſtors, ſuppoſed to have been. ori- Wh. failed 
Florence 


ginally from Tuſcany, had been ſettled pearly! two 


hundred years. Plot to t 


: The 
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The family of the elder Buonaparte was nume- 
rous, for he had ſeven children; four ſons and 


1g three daughters. It was his good fortune, how- 
In, ever, to be cheriſhed by the French; and both he 
Yo and his family lived in the greateſt intimacy with 


M. de Marbœuf, the Governor, who received a 
revenue of ſixty thouſand livres a year, on con- 
dition of doing nothing! An intendant was paid 
nearly as much; and a ſwarm of hungry leeches, 


art engendered in the corruption of the court of Ver- 
le ſailles, at one and the ſame time ſucked the blood 
ers, of the Corficans, and drained the treaſure of the 
and mother country: in ſhort, like the conqueſts of 
eul, more recent times, the ſabjugation of that iſland 
uh ſeems to have been atchieved for no other purpoſe 
chan to gratify avarice, and ſatiate rapacity. 

vate 


On the death of his ftiend, Charles Buonaparte, 
M. de Marbœuf continued to patronize his fa- 
oy mily, and placed his ſecond ſon, * Napoleone, the 
obly ' | * | 
pre · 


ha- 


nne 


* A French periodical writer has been pleaſed to aſſert, 
that General Paoli was his godfather, (/n parrcin fut 
| | fameux Paoli); but, on making the proper enquiries, I 
tates find that this circumſtance” is doubtful. General Paoli 
d, on Wrecolle&s that he ſtood godfather to a ſqq; of Charles Buo- 
ected Mraparte, but he is not ſure whether it Mas to Napoleone, 
pro- or one of his brothers. So much was Charles Buonaparte 
attached to General Paoli, that, on hearing from M. de 
Marbouf that ſome Frenchmen intended to aſſaſſinate him, 
he ſailed from Ajaccio to Leghorn, whence he repaired to 
Florence, in order to communicate the particulars of the 
Plot to the Engliſh miniſter, 
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ſubject of theſe memoirs, at the Ecole Militain 


or Military Academy. The advantages reſulting os 
from this ſeminary, which- has produced max "Sy 
great men-than any other in Europe, were not lof had ſe 
on young Buonaparte; he there applied himſelf They 
with equal afliduity and addreſs, to mathematicy onapal 
and ſtudied the art of war as a regular ſcieno Colon 
Born in the midſt of a republican ſtruggle in H 2 
native land, it was his good fortune to burſt inn On 
manhood at the moment when the country of Mardin 
choice ſhook off the chains with which ſhe H landed 
been manacled for centuries. There was i took p 
ſomething in his manners and habits that public 
nounced him equal to the fituation for which liſtogeth 
ſeems to have been deſtined: inſtead of imitatig ganiza 
"the frivolity of the age, his mind was continui Aja 
occupied by uſeful ſtudies; and from the Lives d In t 
Plutarch, a volume of which be always carried u annex: 
his pocket, he learned, at an early age, to copfiſſand the 
the manners, and emulate the actions, of antiquity M oſitio: 
With this diſpoſition, it is but little wonde contrib 
that he ſhould have dedicated his life to the pr-Wantag, 
ſeſſion of arms. We accordingly find him, whit — — 
yet a boy, prefenting himſelf as a candidate for + « \ 
commiſſion in the artillery; and his ſucceſs equal luring þ 
led the expectations of his friends, for he was tif ling, w 
twelfth on the lift, our of the thirty-ſix who proved e, 
victorious in the conteſt. In conſequence of thi "ak 
event, he became a Lieutenant in the French arme cu; 


and ſerved as ſuch, during two or three years, 1 
the regiment of Za Fere, 


1 
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In, 1790, General Paoli repaired to France, 

where he was honoured with a civic crown; and 

there he embraced the ſon of his old friend, who 

had ſerved under- him at St. Fiorenze, in 1768. 

They met again, ſoon after, in Corſica; whgre Bu- 

enaparte, then a Captain, was elected Lieutenant- 

Colonel of a corps of Corſican National Guards 

in activity. 

On the ſecond expedition fitted out againſt 

Sardinia, he embarked with his countrymen, and 

landed in the little iſland of Maddalena, which he 
took poſſeſſion of, in the name of the French Re- 
public; .but finding the troops that had been got 
together for this expedition, neither poſſeſſed or- 
ganization nor diſcipline, he returned to the part 
ff Ajaccio, whence he had ſet out. 

In the mean time, a ſcheme was formed for the 
annexation of Corſica, to the crown of England; 
and the cabinet, in an evil hour, acceded to a pro- 
polition which, while it diminiſhed the wealth, has 
ontributed but little either to the honour or ad- 
antage of this“ country. 


— _ 


* * — 


* « M. de Lomellini obſerved one day to Dumourier, 
luring his reſidence in Genoa, that it would be a very happy 
hing, were it poilible, to bore a large hole in the center of 
orlica, in order to bury it under the ocean. He meant to 
*preſs by this figure, that it would always occaſion great 
rouble to whoever might be in poſſeſſion of it, and become 
he cauſe of frequent wars.” 

Life of Gen, Dumourier, Vol. I. P. 181. 
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170 BUONAPARTE: \ 
Buonaparte had a difficult part to act on this Du 
occaſion: he was perſonally attached to Paſquale that 
Paoli; he reſented the treatment he had experience port 
during the reign of the Terroriſts; and had actual) « th 
drawn up, with his own hand, the remonſtrance to tl 
tranſmitted. by the Municipality of Ajaccio againſt that 
the decree declaring the General an enemy to the WF ſcien 
Commonwealth. Indeed, he was ſuppoſed to be the 2 
ſo intimately connected with him, that a warrant BW reſto 
was iſſued by Lacombe de St. Michel, and It 
the two other Commiſſioners of the Convention, Buor 
to arreſt young Buonaparte! Notwithſtanding WW Gen: 
this, he was determined to remain faithful to bu of th: 
engagements; and, learning that the Engliſh flet WW befor 
in the Mediterranean had failed for the purpolt BW ſumm 
of keizing his native iſland, he embarked, along met v 
with his family, for the continent, and ſettled within WW brave 
eighteen leagues of Toulon. Corſic 
That town, the ſecond ſea-port in France, vu learne 
at this moment in the poſſeſſion of the Englib N Lord 
having been juſt ſeized upon by Admiral Lon Th 
Hood, who had ſubſtituted the Britiſh Croſs in tht little 
place of the three-coloured flag, The mila - _ 
talents of the young Corſican were well known T. 
Salicetti, who introduced him to Barras, now oh © © He 
of the Directory, to whom he afforded indubitabl * inf 
proof of the fincerity of his profeſſions, at 2 Þ* Wy 
riod when ſuſpicion was juſtified by the moſt ſeri co 
and frequent defections. He was accordingly ante 
vanced from the rank of Chef de Brigade, to that i vocates « 
General of Artillery; and directed, under Genen N, by 

Dugommi⸗ 
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Dugommier, the attacks of the various redoubts 
that ſurrounded and itrengthened this important 
port, in which Collot d*Herbois ſoon after declared, 
« that he had found the galley- ſlaves alone faithful 
to the Republic*!”” It is almoſt needleſs to add, 
that the energy of the French troops, added to the 
ſcientific arrangements of the Engineers, overcame 
the zeal and reſiſtance of a motley garriſon, and 
reſtored the key of the Mediterranean to France. 


— 


— 
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Buonaparte, in 1793, took an active part againſt 
General Paoli and the Engliſh; for, in the courſe 
of that year, he appeared with a ſmall armament 
before Ajaccio, the town and citadel of which he 
ſummoned in the name of the Republic; but he 
met with a formidable enemy in his own couſin, the 
brave Captain Maſſeria, who commanded a corps of 
Corſicans during the fiege of Gibraltar; and had 
learned the management of red-hot ſhot under 
Lord Heathfield. 6 
The conqueſt -of Toulon contributed not a 
little to raiſe the credit of Buonaparte; and it 
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The voluntary exile of the inhabitants prevented Col- 
ot d Herbois from paſſing a ſentence on Toulon ſimilar te 
that inflicted on Lyons-- | | 

"Que cette ville ſoit detruite ; que le ſang de ces habitants 

Holſſſe les eaux du Rhone.” 
Let this city be deſtroyed, and the blood of its inha - 
vitants increaſe the waters of the Rhone. Neither the ad + 
Nocates of ariſtocracy or democracy ſeem to be. ſufficiently 
Ware, how much they hurt the cauſe of either by cruelty. 


It may be neceſſary, however, to remark, that 
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proved equally advantageous to his friend Barra. _ 
That deputy had been alſo bred a military man, ai (iſ 4. 
was employed by his colleagues on all great emer. 7s 
gencies. One of theſe ſoon occurred: this was wh 
the diſturbance among the ſections of Paris, knom | 
by the name of the Inſurrection of Yendemain, _ 
On this occafion he took care to be ſurrounded by way 
able men, among whom was General Buonaparte, 4 150 
whom he had inveſted with the command of te i ? * 
artillery at the ſiege of Toulon. It was to another _ 
Corſican, however, that he confided the ſuperin- 
tendance of the army: this was Gentili, who hai 88 
juſt acquired a great reputation by his gallant de- _ 
fence of Baſtia. On trial, however, it was in. 3 
mediately diſcovered, that the deafneſs of Gentil os 
was an invincible obſtacle to ſucceſs, as he could _ 
neither hear nor attend to the multiplied and com- 5 
plicated reports of the Aides du Camp, who wer | 5 
continually bringing him meſſages, or addrefing f 2 1 
him relative to the ſituation of the enemy. Luckil Anis: 
for the Convention, Napoleone Buonaparte w - F 
at this critical and deciſive moment, appointed li bum 
ſucceſſor; and it is to the maſterly diſpoſitions mat Nice. 
by him, that the triumph of the - Repreſentati 3 
Body is principally aſcribed. It is but juſtice 3 
add, that the moderation diſplayed on this occalia bend 
is, perhaps, unequalled in the hiſtory of the ciyl ng 
wars of modern times | Th, 
A nobler field now opened for the exertions d (May 
- Buonaparte ; for he was ſoon after inveſted with i the 6 


chief command of the French army in Italy, . 
undel 
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under his direction, prepared to open the campaign 
of 1796. In the ſpring of that year, we find the 
Auſtro-Sardinian troops defeated within forty miles 
of Turin; fourteen thovſand were either killed or 
taken priſoners on this occaſion, and the cannon and 
eamp equipage ſeized on by the victors. The 
army of Lombardy was alſo doomed to expe- 
rience a moſt humiliating defeat, although led on 
by a cautious veteran, Beaulieu, in perſon: this 
was attributed ſolely to the ſkilful manceuvres of 
the commander in chief, ſeconded by the active 
exertions of Generals Laharpe, Maſſena, and Ser- 
vona, The Auſtrian General Provera was taken 
priſoner in a third engagement; in conſequence of 
which, forty field- pieces, with the horſes, mules, and 
artillery-waggons, &c.were captured by the French; 
two thouſand five hundred of the allies killed, 
andeight thouſand made priſoners. In ſhort, the bat» 
tles of Milleſimo, Dego, Mondovi, Monte Lerino, 
and Montenotte, were deciſive of the fate of Sar- 
dinia; for the aged and ſuperſtitious monarch then 
ſeated on the throne, found himſelf reduced to the 
humiliating ſituation of. relinquiſhing Savoy and 
Nice, and ſubſcribing to ſuch terms as were 
granted by a generous conqueror, who could have 
driven him from his throne, and obliged him to 
ſpend the ſhort remainder of a wretched life in 
exile, and perhaps in poverty! ä 
The battle of Lodi, fought on the 21ſt Flo 
(May roth) nearly completed the overthrow of 
Us Auſtrian. power in Italy, and added greatly to 
P3 | the 
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ſion, a battalion of grenadiers bore down all before 
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the reputation of the French arms. On this ocez. 


them, and reached the bridge of Lodi, ſhouting= 
« Long live the Republic!“ but the dreadful fire 
kept up by the enemy having ſtopped their pro. 
greſs, Generals Berthier, Maſſenna, Cervoni, &c: 
ruſhed forward; even their preſence would have 
proved ineffectual, had it not been for the intre. 
pidity of Buonaparte, who, ſnatching a ſtandard 
from the hand of a ſubaltern, like Czfar, on x 
ſimilar occaſion, placed himſelf in front, and ani- 
mating his ſoldiers by his actions and geſticu- 
lations—for his voice was drowned in the noiſe of 
the cannon and muſketry Victory once more 
arranged herſelf under the Gallic banners. 

In conſequence of this ſignal defeat, or rather 
ſeries of victories, Beaulieu was obliged to yield 
the palm to a younger rival; for he felt himſelf re- 
duced to the neceſſity of retreating among tie 
mountains of Tyrol, on which the French took 
poſſeſſion of the greater part of Lombardy, and 
acquired aftoniſhing reſources, and immenſe mage 
zines. | 
After crofling the Mincio, in the face of the 
'Auſtrians, the Republican army entered Veron 
which ſo lately had afforded an aſylum to one of the 
two titular kings of France, and ſeized on Pavis 
Here a new and a more dreadful enemy attempted 
to ſtop the progreſs of the conquerors, It wi 
ſuperſtition, clothed in cowls and ſurplices, bran. 
diſhing a poniard in one hand, and a crucifix 1 

| | . 
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the other; but the ſpeedy puniſhment of the prieſts 


and their adherents put an end to the inſurrection, 
and thus ſaved Buonaparte and his. army from a 
more imminent danger than they had as yet expe- 
rienced, and from which no French army, that has 
hitherto croſſed the Alps, has been exempt. 

At length, Mantua alone remained in poſſeſſion 
of the Auſtrians, and this alſo was ſoon inveſted 
by the victors, who, at the ſame time, made in- 
roads into the Tyrol; and, by the battle of Rove- 
redo, and the poſſeſſion of Trent, became maſters 


of the paſſes that led to Vienna. 


In the mean time, the gallant Wurmſer deter- 
mined to ſhut himſelf up, with the remainder of 
his difpirited troops, in Mantua; and the Auſtrians 
made one more grand effort, by means of General 
Alvinzy, to reſcue his beſieged army, and regain 
their ancient preponderance in Italy. But the 
battle of Arcola completely diſappointed their ex- 
pectations, and the capture of Mantua at one and 
the ſame time concluded the campaign, and their 
humiliation, 


In the winter of 1796, General Buonaparte 


was united to Madame Beauharnois, a beautiful 


Frenchwoman, who had experienced a variety of 
perſecutions during the time of Robeſpierre. Her 


former huſband had attained the rank of General 


in the ſervice of the Republic, and had always 
conducted himſelf as a friend of liberty. On that 
memorable day, when Louis X VI. and his family 

repaired 
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repaired to Paris, M. de Beauharnois fat as Pre. 
ſident of the National Aſſembly, and exhibited 
greatdignity ofdemeanour : notwithſtanding this, he 


fell a victim to the Terroriſts, who, joining the 


narrow ideas of Sectariſts to the ferocious cha. 
racter peculiar to themſelves, perſecuted all whoſe 
opinions were not exactly conformable to their 
own-ftandard. .M. Barras, at length, luckily for 
her, extended his protection to the widow, who 1s 
now the wife of his friend. 

The campaign of 1797 opened under the moſt 
auſpicious circumſtances for France; Spain wa 
now in alliance with her; Sardinia acted a ſub- 
ordinate part under her controul; 'T uſcany 
obeyed her requifitions; Naples had concluded 
a ſeparate peace, and Rome was at her mercy. In 
this ſituation, the eyes of the Court of Vienna, 
and indeed of all Europe, were turned towards the 
Archduke Charles, who was faid to inherit the 
military talents of the Houſe of Lorraine. It was 
accordingly determined, that this young prince 
ſhould be appointed commander in chief, and that 
the hero of Kehl ſhould oppoſe the hero of Italy 
The | conteſt, however, was not long between 
birth and genius; between a young man of illiſ- 
trious extraction, ſurrounded by flatterers, and edu- 
cated in the corrupting circle of a court, and 3 
hardy Corſican, brought up amidft perils, breatb- 
ing the ſpirit of the ancient republics, acquainted 
with all the machinery of modern warfare, direct 
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ing every thing under his own eye - whoſe miſ- 
treſs was the Commonwealth, and whoſe compa- 
nion was Plutarch 

But it is not as a General alone, that this 
young hero has diſtinguiſhed himſelf. He af 
pires alſo to the fame of a Stateſman and a Le- 
oiflator, and wields his pen with the ſame eafe 


and ſucceſs as his truncheon. Under his auſpices 


France has avenged the murder of her citizens 
by the annihilation of the ariſtocracy of Venice, 


and ftrengthened her own barrier by the eſtabliſn- 


ment of a commonwealth in reality, which was ſo 
before only in name. Genoa, too, has aſſumed 
a new and more democratical form of government, 


and a chain of little federative free ſtates, preſents 
an impoſing front to the adjoining monarchies. 


The See of Rome has been terrified into ſubmiſ- 
ſion. Pius VI. retains his triple diadem by cour- 
teſy alone: he has been forced to beſtow a hypo- 
critical benediction on the French Republic; and 
has humbly, but perhaps ineffectually, ſupplicatd4 
forgiveneſs for the aſſaſſination of one of her agents, 
in the perſon of his Ambaſſador. 

The war on the Continent may at length be 
ſaid to be at an end. An Emperor and a Pope 
humbled; the imperial crown reduced to nearly 
an empty name, and the pontifical one held at the 
will of the conqueror two kings ſubjected one 
to humiliation, and the other to unconditional ſub- 
miſſion; —Corſica reſtored to France without an 
etort—and a new and formidable Republic erected 
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in that country, which has beheld the overthrow 
of five armies appertaining to its ancient maſter; 


Such is the ſummary of the political efforts and 
martial atchievements of a General, who has zz 


yet ſcarcely attained the 3oth year of his age! 

As to his perſon, Buonaparte is of ſmall ft, 
ture, but admirably proportioned. He is of 2 
ſpare habit of body, yet robuſt, and calculated to 
undergo the greateſt fatigues. His complexion, 
like that of all the males of ſouthern climates, is 
olive; his eyes blue, his chin prominent, the lower 
part of his face thin, and his forehead ſquare and 
projecting. The large whole length Italian print, 


| Publiſhed in London by Sgflolini, exhibits a good 


likeneſs; but the beſt portrait ever taken of hin 

was one painted at Verona, in conſequence of the 

ſolicitations of an Engliſh artiſt, who applied to 

him for this purpoſe, by means of a letter from a 
relation, now in London. 

In reſpe& to his mind, he poſſeſſes 1 uncommon 
attainments. He converſes freely, and without 
pedantry, on all ſubjects, and writes and fpeaks 
with fluency and eloquence. Above all things, 
he has attempted, and in a great meaſure obtained, 
the maſtery over his paſſions, He is abſtemious 
at his meals, and was never ſeen, in the {lighteſt 
degree, intoxicated; he poſſeſſes many friends, but 
has no minions; and preſerves an inviolable ſes 
crecy, by means of a rigorous ſilence, far bette7 
than other men do by a loquacious hypocriſy. 


His mother, the beautiful Lætitia Buonaparte, 
* | 8 


7; till alive, as are alſo two of his ſiſters, one of whom 
is juſt married to a diſtinguiſned Frenchman. They 
were lately taken priſoners by an Engliſh armed 
veſſel, during their paſſage from France to Cor- 
fica; but have been reſtored to their country and 
their friends. 
ANGEREAU. ; 
IT was once faid of a man, as it is of a horſe, 
that, in order to be good for any thing, he muſt 
be of ſome particular rain or breed. What the 
Arabian croſs or mixture is to the one, nobility 
was conſidered to the other, and heroes were ſup- 
poſed to be derived excluſively from that claſs ! 
What contributed not a little to ſupport this chi- 
mera, was the circumſtance of moſt of the armies 
of Europe being officered by the nobles only. 
This, however, is one of the many ridiculous 
and degrading illuſions diſpelled by the French 


or deſcendants of the mobility; and Dumourier and 
Buonaparte would ſcarcely have been conſidered 
as gentlemen under the old government. 
Angereau, fiding with the people, to whom he 
appertains by birth—for he is the ſon of a petty 
Paritian tradeſman—ſuddenly roſe to the rank of a 
General, He has often diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the Republican ranks, and of late acquired great 


wings of Buonaparte's army—of that. army that 

has annihilated no leſs than five Auſtrian ones! 
Angereau ſerved in a ſubordinate ſituation in a 
Neapolitan . of Epirots, until 1787, when 
he 
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Revolution, Jourdan and Hoche are returiers, . 


celebrity in Italy, where he commands one of the 
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he actually ſettled as a fencing-maſter in the capi. 
tal of the Two Sicilies. In 1792, he was baniſhed, 
along with the reſt of his countrymen. On this, 
he repaired to the army of Italy, and became a 
volunteer. Paſſing through all the ſubordinate 
| {teps, he has at length riſen to the rank of Gene. 
} ral of Diviſion. He is not a mere ſoldier; for, 
| after acting as a political miſſionary in Italy, he 
concerted, with the friends of Liberty in that 
country, on the beſt means of facilitating the en- 
trance and progreſs of the French army. Heis 
now about forty-five or forty- ſix years of age. 

« He is a low fellow! I actually knew him a 
fencing-maſter !*? exclaimed an Italian Signora, on 
hearing of the battle of Lodi “ This very lame 
Angereau taught my ſon!“ 

« I hope your ſon will follow the examples of 
ſo great a maſter,” replies a Frenchman—« he vil 
then have ſomething of the ancient Roman in 
tim 15 | 
He was i more than a drummer at 
Naples,“ cried a pert Sicilian. “ Ah! this man, 
rejoins the lively Pariſian—“ ſeems to have been 
deſtined to make à noiſe, I perceive, from his very 
infancy !!!?? 

No ſooner had the glad tidings of the capture 
of Mantua reached the capital, than the elder 
Angereau, who is an honeſt grocer, was compli 
mented: on the valour and talents of his ſon. 4 
fraternal banquet was prepared, to celebrate the 
great event. At the age of ſeventy-five, the fi- 


ther of the victorious General was placed * 
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ſeat of honour at a table covered with an elegant 
repaſt, and a wreath of laurel, adorned with a 
three-coloured ribband, was preſented to him, in 
the name of an applauding country. | 

Thus, to honour an aged parent, was the moſt 
delicate compliment that could be paid to an affec- 
tionate ſon! 


Les kommes font egaux; ce neſt point la naiſſance, 
6a W wertu qui fait leur difference. VOLTAIRE» 


RUSCA, 


Who was bred a phyſician, could not withſtand 
that revolutionary ardour which has lately been in- 
ſpired into ſo many youthful boſoms. 

He was born at Dolce Aqua, a village on the 
Riviera, or coaſt of Genoa, ſubject to the King 
of Sardinia, , Having expreſſed himſelf in ſuch 


a manner as to give umbrage to a ſuſpicious eourt, 


he was exiled by the Piedmonteſe government, at 
the beginning of the Revolution. 
Ou this he joined the French army; in conſe- 


quence of which, his ſmall. patrimony was confiſ- 
cated, and his aſſaſſination encouraged, by the offer 


of a ſum of money for his head. 


Proſeribed in one country, and adopted 8 


ther, Ruſca, from that moment, conſidered him- 


ſelf as a Frenchman.- He accordingly ſerved with 
ſuch extraordinary bravery and fidelity in the army 
ot Italy, that the popular ſociety of Nice preſented | 


him with a ſword, and petitioned the repreſenta- 
tives of the people that he might be appointed a 
Q General 
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General of Brigade, al employed with the army 
of the Pyrennges. 

On the concluſion of the peace with Spain, he 
returned to Italy, and was appointed Commandant 
of Leghorn, which he lately occupied with a body 
of French troops. 


MASSENA, 


No nation in Europe has experienced a greater 
degree of degeneracy than the inhabitants of mo- 
dern Italy. Does this proceed from ſuperſtition that 
degrades; tyranny that humbles and debaſes; or 
an unmanly refinement, that burſts into ecſtacies 
at the warblings of a ca/trato, unmans the ſex, in 
order to charm the ear, and cuts off the ſource of 
population, to gratify the momentary longings'df 
a debauched appetite ? 

It has been aſſerted by a reſpectable traveller, 
that the deſcendants of a people which once en- 
riched the world with ſcience and the arts, and 


afforded the nobleſt monuments of, human virtue 


and human fkill, notwithſtanding the cruel-yoke 
of the Muſſulmans, ſtill call to mind the greatneſs 
of their anceſtors. We are aſſured, they not un- 
frequently hint that they are ſprung from. thoſe 
Greeks who were no leſs memorable in arts than 
arms, and not only recapitulate the feats of their 
progenitors, but —_ point out the ſcenes of 
their glory. 

Notwithſtanding appearances, this is preciſely the 


caſe, and perhaps in a {till greater degree with the 
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deſcendants of the ancient Romans. Among them, 
too, firſt aroſe the free and independent little com- 
monwealths of Europe; and the ſeeds of early li- 
berty have not yet been entirely choked by the 
triple ſervitude of civil, religious, and foreign do- 
mination. In addition to this, the foundations of 
a new Republic have lately been laid in a claſſic 
ſoil; and the names of Buonaparte, Maſſena, Cers - 
voni, &c. may ſerve to remind them, in ſome de- 
gree, of the Brutuſes, the Catos, and the Scipios 
of antiquity. 0 

Maſſena is now about thirty-ſix years of age. 
He was born at Nice, 'at a period when it apper- 
tained to the Houſe of Savoy, into whoſe ſervice 
he entered at an early period of life. The re- 
proach is not peculiar to the court of Turin, that, 
without protection, merit cannot make any progreſs 
there. How many officers of talents in our own 
country have beheld the baſtard or legitimate ſon of 
a lord taking rank and precedence of them, in con- 
ſequence. of ſuperior intereſt ? It was well ob- 
ſerved by an Engliſh ſubaltern, © that, in order to 
attain a rapid promotion, he would rather be 
backed by a rotten borough, than poſſeſs the mili- 
tary talents of Turenne !“ 

Maſſena became an Enſign in the Sardinian ar- 
my; and an Enſign he might have remained to this 
moment, had he choſen to continue in that ſervice. 
But a better deſtiny awaited him, and in purſuit of 
that, he threw up his commiſſion ; and, entering 
into a French legion, ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf. 
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It was at the cat of Sofpello, that he fit 


developed his military talents; and it was entirely 


owing to him, that Saorgio, in the campaign of 


1 794, yielded to the Republican arms. For this 


ſer vice, he was rewarded with the rank of General 


of Diviſion. 


No ſooner was Buonaparte appointed to the 
command. of the army of Italy, than the local 
knowledge, intrepidity, and experience of Maſ. 
ſena, pointed him out as an able officer, capable 
of ſeconding his views, and advancing his pro- 
greſs. We accordingly find him, in the ſpring of 
1796, acting a brilliant part, under the arms of 
that celebrated commander, at the battles of Mon- 
tenotte and Monte Lezino, againſt the Sardinian 
army, in which he had formerly ſerved as an ob- 
ſcure individual. 

He was alſo preſent at the ſucceſſive actions of 


Nlilleſimo, Dego, Mondovi, and Coſſaria; in all 


which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the impetuous 
valour with which he attacked the armies under 


Proveyra and Beaulieu. He was no Jeſs ſucceſsful | 


againſt Wurmſer, and contributed not a little to 
the capture of Mantua. 

After being the companion of the glory, he 
acted as the proxy, of his General; in whoſe name 
he repaired to Paris, in order to concert with the 
Directory relative to the preliminaries of peace, 
and the removal of the victorious armies of the 
Republic from ſuch of the conquered provinces as 
were to Ve reſtored to Auſtria, 


CONDORCET 
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Appertained to the nobility by birth; to the 
people from ſentiment—although a Marguis, he 
ſcorned not to conſider himſelf as a citizen, He 
was a philoſopher alſo. 

The friend and diſciple of Voltaire, like him- 
too he was the correſpondent of Frederick of 
Pruſſia. Neither his title, his fortune, his ſituation 
at the Academy, of which he had been declared 
« Perpetual Secretary, nor his private friendſhips, 
could prevent him from ſacrificing every other con- 
fideration to his principles. Such was the eſteem: 
in which he was held, that before the flight to Va- 
rennes, the eyes of all France were fixed on him, 
as the perſon beſt calculated for the office of tutor 
to the Prince Royal; but his love of liberty was ſo- 
offenſive in the eyes of Royalty, that another per- 
ſon was ſurreptitiouſly appointed by the King and: 
Queen, in order to prevent his nomination.. * 

After thirty years of ſtudy and meditation. con- 
fecrated. io the ſciences and his native country, or 
rather to all Europe; after labouring four whole 
years excluſively for the Revolution and Liberty, 
this great man, proſcribed under the tyranny of 
Robeſpierre, was forced to wander about from 
place to place; to ſhelter himſelf in woods and. 
caverns; and, at length, to have recourſe to poi- 
lon, in order to put an end to his calamities.. 

Without books, without friends, frequently 
without even food, inſtead of uttering complaints, 
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and venting execrations againſt his unjuſt coun. 
try, or rather the bloody and victorious faction 
that then governed it, his whole mind was bent 
on a project beneficial to humanity. This is de- 
veloped in his work, entitled, «© Efquifſe d'un Ta- 


| bleau Hiſtorigue des progres de Þ Eſprit Humain;” 


in which, conſidering man under three diſtindt 
points of view, he enquires, What he has becn? 
What he is? and, What he may be? _ 

The Convention, ſenſible of the merit of this 
work, on the 13th Germinal, 1796, decreed as 
follows : 


« Art. I. La commiſſion executive de Pinſlruftion publiqu 
acguerera ſur les fonds mis a ſa diſpoſition 3000 exemPplaires dt 
outrage poſthume de Condorcet, intitule, & Eſquiſſe, &c.” 

« II. Le comite d inſtruction publique eft charge de weiller 
a ce que ces 3000 exemplaires ſoient diſtributes dans Þ fendue 
& la Republique, & de la manizre la plus utile a Pinſtruthon: 
Chaque — de i Convention en receura un exemplaire. 


It is impoſſible to contemplate 


«« A brave man ſtruggling midſt the ſtorms of fate, 


« And greatly falling 


without recolleQing the paſſage of the Roman 


Moalift : i | 

% Ecce par Deo dignum, vir fortis cum mald fortuns 
compoſitus ! Non video, inquam, quid babeat in terris Juſi- 
ter pulchrius, fi convertere animum welit, quam ut ſpectet Ca- 
tenem, jam partibus non ſemel fractis, mhilominus inter Tu- 
nas publicas erectum. SENECA DE DIVIN. Prov. 


In a work written by an Emigrant* on the 
French Revolution, Condorcet is falſely charged 


with the murder of his friend, benefactor, and 


1 
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political creator, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld. 
Yet the Count himſelf afterwards admits, that 
gerhaps he was not privy to the deligns againſt 
that nobleman. 

Now it is notorious, that the death of the 
Duke was connected with the September maſ- 
facre 3 and cannot, of. courſe, be fairly charged, 
directly or indirectly, upon any of the Girondiſt 
party, the leaders of which virtuouſly ſacrificed 
their own lives, in the attempt to bring the in- 
ſtigators of that horrible affair to puniſhment. 

On the proſeription of Condorcet, he was con- 
cealed for ſome time by one of the Miniſters of 
State. A lady afterwards became his protectreſs; 
and he was preſerved, by her care, until the 
latter end of April 1794. As a renewal of the 
demiciliary viſits was threatened at that period, he 
determined to riſk his own life, rather than hazard 
the ſecurity of his benefactreſs. He was accord- 
ingly ſhaved, for the firſt time. during ſome 
months; and, in the diſguiſe' of an old woman, 
paſſed without ſuſpicion through the barriers of 
Paris, and arrived in ſafety at the houſe of an ab- 
lent friend, where he expected a hearty welcome. 

After wandering about the country during the 
night, and hiding himſelf in woods or quarries 
during the day, he was at length forced by hun- 
ger to repair to an inn at Bourge-la-Reine, where 
he was ſeized by one of the harpies of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunals. 

His affection for his wife and daughter had 

hitherto 
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hitherto prevented him from committing ſuicide 
but he now had recourſe to the poiſon ptovided for 
him by the Miniſter foray, and died: after the 


old Roman manner. 


THE ABBE DE LILLE, 


Author of * Les jardins, and tranſlator of the 
Georgies, has been. called "ge de Lille by. his 
countrymen. 

In addition to his other W he has meditated 


a poem on the Imagination; for, what is ſin- 


gular enough, this has never as yet been com- 
mitted to paper. The truth is, that the Abbe, 
relying on his extraordinary memory, never co- 
pies out anyof his yerſes, until they are about to 
be printed.* 

He was arreſted during the ſhort-lived tyranny 
of Robeſpierre; and, if he had periſhed on that 
occaſion, both the poem and the poet would. have 
been loſt together 

His nephew, who is- a Colonel in the Repubs 
lican army, like the bards of old; is at once 4 


—__}: 
PI 
_ 


Le plus bel epiſode de ſon poeme ſur I imagination, dont 
E fujet en Pawenture du ceebre peintre, Robert, perdu pen. 
dant quelques teures ſans guide & ſans flambeau dans les in- 
menſes ſouterrains nommes les CATACOMBES DE ROME: 


Ce Poeme neſt point imprime ; fi Pauteur eut peri, nous per. 
dions a la fois & le potte eſt Lou vrqge, car Monſ. Þ Abbe dt 


' Lille ſe repoſant ſur ſon excellente memoire n'ecrit jamais [tt 


vers qu'il compoſe que lorſqu'il went les livrer a an, 
Note by Madame de GERLIS. 


poet 
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, poet and a muſician ; and, in conſequence of a rare 
union of both characters, he was enabled to com- 


— 


ſeillots Hymn, which, by connecting his name 
with the French Revolution, will render it im- 
mortal, 


he The uncle at preſent reſides in Germany, 
us whither he was driven during the preſcriptions; 
but he is not conſidered as an Emigrant, 
ted The following tranſlation from one of the poets 
in- of our own nation, will convey ſome idea of the 
m- Abbe's verſification: . 
de, TRADUCTION DE L'EPITRE DE POPE, 
Oe « FF RU: Ia porte, Jean, et qu'on me barricade, 
to on mettre les verroux; dis que je ſuis malade, 
| Dis que je ſuis mourant, dis que je ne ſuis plus, 
Dieux! quel flots de rimeurs, pres d'ici repandus! 
nny Mon ail Epouvante, croĩt voir fur cette place 
chat Tout Phopital des fous, ou bien tout le Parnaſſe. 
Les voĩss tu, rEcitant, courant en furieux, 
ave Un papier dans les mains, & ſe feu dans les yeux? 
| Contre ce vil eſſaim qui fourmille ſans ceſſe, 
Quel rampart aſſez sur, quelle ombre aſſea Epaiſle 
ub. Il m'attaque par terre, il m'aſſiège par eau, | 
e 2 de glifle dans ma grotte, inveſtit mon berceau, 
Inonde mes boſquets, borde mon avenue, 
—— Me pourſuit dans I'egliſe & m'atteint dans la rue; 
* Ou, challe par la faim, de fon noir galetas, 
va Aaborde---JUSTEMENT à Theure du repas.”” 
4 * 


PTS... EPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT, 


OME- „ SHUT, ſhut the door, good John! fatigu'd, I ſaid; 
fer- Tie up the knocker, ſay I'm ſick, I'm dead. 
My The * rages! nay, tis paſt a doubt 
ob! All Bedlam or Parnaſſus is let out : 
mis lev Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
fron.” They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
| What walls can guard me, or what ſhades can hide 
noek They pierce my thickets, thro my grot they glide ; 


poſe both the muſic and the words of the Mar- 


- . 
2 — WP. oO 
* _ 


_—— 


A clerk foredoomed his 


Poor Cornus ſees his frantic wife elope, 
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By land, by water, they renew the charge, 

They ſtop the chariot, and they board the barge x 

No place is ſacred; not the church is free; 3 
E'en Sunday ſhines no Sabbath-day to me: | 
Then from the Mint walks forth the man of rñ̃yme, 
Happy to catch me jult at dinner time.”” 


» — 


1 . 


«© Eſt-il un vil rimeur dont la verve groſſiꝭ re 
Exhale en plats ecrits les vapeurs de la bierre z. . 
Eſt- il un grand ſeigneur, auteur de petit vers, 
Un poete en jupon, qui rime de travers, OY: 
Un elerc encore poudreux, qui dẽſerteur du code, 
Sache, au lieu d'en contrat, meugriffoner une ode, 
Un fon, qui renferme ſans encre & fans papier, 
Ait charbonne de vers les murs de fon grenier? 
Tout viennent m'zffaillir dans leurs fureurs Etranges, 
Outres de ma critique ou fiers de mes Jouanges, | 
% Arthur voit-il ſes fils negliger le barreau? 
Ce ſont mes maudits vers qui troublent leureerveau. 
Et le pauvre Cornus trahi parce qu'il aime, | 
S'en prend aux beauxeſprits, à ma muſe, à moi-meme, Kc. 


— 


6 Is there a perſon much bemus d in beer, 

A maudlin poeteſs, a rhyming peer, 
— ſoul to croſs, 

Who pens a ſtanza when he ſhould engroſs?.- - . 
Is there who, lock'd from ink and paper, ſcrawls.' 
With-deſp'rate charcoal round his darken'd walls? 
All fly to Twit'nam, and in humble ftrain 
Apply to me to keep them mad or vain. | 

« Arthur, whoſe giddy ſon neglects the laws, 
Imputes to me, and my damn'd works, the cauſe; 


And curſes wit, and poetry, and Poye.”” 


nie 

NECKER, op 

A native of Geneva, a banker of Paris, and = 
for ſome time partner with an eminent merchant 3 
of London (Lauis Texier). This celebrated mad ra 
was deſtined to riſe from the deſk: of a comptins” Wh 'S 


houſe, to one of the higheſt employments in Eu- 
l ; | ropes 
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rope, that of Miniſter of Finance to the French 
Monarchy. Vanity, egotiſm, oftentation—theſe 
are ſaid to be his failings; but, on the other hand, 
a good huſband, a good father, a good citizen 
he is in poſſeſſion of all the public and private vir- 
tues. If he evinces leſs ability than his rival, 
Calonne, be it remembered, that he can boaſt of 
a ſpotleſs integrity. Suſpicion has never blaſted 
his fair fame with the charge of unaccounted 
millions. A man of buſineſs in office, a philoſo- 
pher in diſgrace he never allowed himſelf to be 
elevated or depreſſed, either by the ſmiles or frowns 
of a king; he ſtill remembered that he was a ci- 
tizen of Geneva! 

He, however, experienced a variety of morti- 
fications, for which he indemnified himſelf, per- 
haps, by the hape of proving ſerviceable to man- 
kind.—Old Maurepas never allowed him to ſit in 
his preſence ? 

To the preponderance of the Tiers Etat, pro- 
duced entirely by his means, France is indebted 
for her Revolution but for this, the nation would 
have relapſed into ſervitude, and the crown being 
bors de page, into deſpotiſm. He was onde ba- 
niſhed, and once recalled from the country of his 
adoptions the laſt, perhaps, final retreat, was vo- 


e. 


8, and luntary on his part. 

.rohant He reſides at preſent at Copet, a lordſhip pur- 
d mat ©haſed by him, and ſituated within-the territory of 
,pting- Berne, Geneva would ſcarcely be a ſecure aſylum; 
in Eu- leaſt, it would not have been ſo formerly. 


Necker 


02 N ECK RER. 


Necker has written on religion, morals, finan, 


and government. His late wife, formerly Mz 


demoiſelle Curchod, the daughter of a Cure of the 


reformed religion, who, after his exile fron 
France, reſided at Craſſy, in the Pays de Vaud, w 
greatly admired by Gibbon, the hiſtorian, about 


thirty years ſince; but his love, which does nt 


appear to have been very violent, eaſily yieldedto 
the admonitions of paternal prudence. She is a. 
lowed to have been a moſt amiable and virtuous 
woman. His daughter, Madame de Stael, is mu- 
ried to the Miniſter Plenipotentiary from Sweden 
to the French Republic. She has written may 


political tracts, and gave ſome good advice to tie 


coaleſced powers, about eighteen months fince; 
but on her return to Paris, ſhe was denounced h 
Legendre, as entertaining views hoſtile to tie 
commonwealth. This put an end for ſome time 
to her political ſpeculations; for the Cour af 
Sweden finds its neutrality too profitable to riſk 
it by any difpute with the French Republic. 
M. Necker has lately publiſhed a work, in four 
volumes, on the F rench Revolution; and, per- 
haps, no man of the preſent day has written mote 
than himſelf. 
Notwithſtanding his uninterrupted ſtruggles ſot 


celebrity, few have proved more unfortunate in 


this reſpect; for, while treated with the moſt mor- 
tifying contempt by the Republicans, he is de- 
teſted by the Royaliſts, who, with "their accul- 


tomed moderation, affect to conſider him ſome- 


times 
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times as a conſpirator, and ſometimes as a char- 


CHARLOTTE cox DE, 

Whoſe name is rendered illuſtrious as the aſſaſſin 
of the monſter Marat, was the daughter of a man 
attached by a place to the court“. The demoiſelle 
Cordey was ze alous for freedom: rich, young, beau- 
tiful a woman — ſhe was, nevertheleſs, a Republican. 
An enthuſiaſt, but not a fanitic ; ſhe poſſeſſed the 
warmth of the one character, without the extra- 
vagance of the other. At the place of execution, 
ſhe uttered not a ſingle word; her face ſtil} poſ- 
ſeſſed an heroic calmneſs; ſhe ſeemed conſcious 
of future glory, and approaching happineſs! Al- 
though ſilent, her geſticulations were, however, 
eloquently impreſſive; for ſhe frequently placed 


— * 1 


1 


b 

k her hand on her heart, and ſeemed to fay—< I re- 
_ joice in having exterminated a monſter !” _ 

of Brutus and Cordey both equally truck for Li- 


berty ; but, alas! neither of them was ſo happy as 


2 — 


* Jacques Adriain de Cordey married Mary Renée Ade- 
per- lade de Bellcau, lady de la Motte, in the pariſh of Cour- 
note tone, near (Irbec ; and left four ſons and four daughters. 
The third of the ſons, was James Frencis de Cordey, 
cur d' Ermont, who married Vary Carola Gautier des An- 
tiers Tuey had four ſons, ho, it is believed, at this time 
are emigrants, and two daughters; one of whom was the 
for ever-celebra:ed Charlotte Cordey. Her father is ſtill liv- 
ing in the city of Argentan, in the department of l'Orne. 
to 
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194 * VOLTAIRE, 


to ſecure it. The execution of Robeſpierre, hoy. 
ever, in the iſſue, effected, for modern France, 
what the puniſhment of Anthony, and the baniſh- 
ment of Octavius, could not, perhaps, have pro- 
duced in degenerate Rome. = 

To this woman, Greece would have erected. ft. 
tues, Rome temples: France may ſome day infer 
her name in the calendar of her martyrs—the an- 


cients would have placed her among their gods 


The followin 8 a Tranſlation of a Letter from Marie Anne 
Victoire Charlotte Cordey, to ber Father, IWritten on itt 
Evening before ber Trial. 


« From the priſon of the Gen in the apartai 
lately occupied by the Deputy Briſſot. 
My dear and reſpected Father, July 16, 1793 

« Peace is about to reign in my beloved native county, 
for Marat is no more ! 

« Be comforted, and bury my memory in eternal oblivion, 
I am to be tried to-morrow, the 17th, At ſeven o'clock 
in the morning. 

« TI have lived long enough, as I have 00 a glorious 
exploit. 

I put you under the protection of Barbaroux and bi 
colleagues, in caſe you ſhould be moleſted. 

« Let not my family bluſh at my fate; for, remembth 
according to Voltaire— 

Phat crimes beget diſgrace, and not the ſcaffold. 

« Your affectionate daughter, | 
Marie Aune Victoire Charlotte Cord). 


voLTAIRE. 

Superſtition ridiculed; tyranny expoſed ; 1000- 
cence protected a nation, if not prepared for lib: KY 
ty, yet unfitted for bondage. Such were the labow « O 
and the triumphs of Voltaire. tion; 
= The Pariſians were always fond of him: thi 8 
vanity was, indeed, gratified by his glory, in whid Ws 
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times as a conſpirator, and ſometimes as a Char- 
laton,® . { 


MARIE ANNE VICTOIRE CHARLOTTE CORDET, 


Whoſe name is rendered illuſtrious as the aſſaſſin 
of the monſter Marat, was the daughter ofa man at- 
tached by a place to the court. The demoiſelle Core 
det was zealous for freedom: rich, young, beautiful 
a woman—ſhe was, nevertheleſs, a Republican. 
An enthuſiaſt, but not a fanatic; ſhe poſſeſſed the 
warmth of the one character, without the extra- 
vagance of the other. At the place of execution, 
ſhe uttered not a ſingle word; her face ſtill poſ- 
{fed an heroic calmneſs; ſhe ſeemed conſcious 


of future glory, and appreaching happineſs! Al- 
wr though ſilent, her geſticulations were, however, 


eloquently impreſſive; for ſhe frequently placed 
her hand on her heart, and ſeemed to ſay—“ I re- 
rejoice in having exterminated a monſter !*? 

od Brutus and Cordet both equally ſtruck for Li- 
berty ; but, alas! neither of them was ſo happy as 


however, at length, to have effected, for modern 


— » 


— 


inno⸗ * « Les idtes d innovation de M. Necker & autres gens de 


* cette ejpece ont perdu la France,” M. De Blaire's « La 
lide France pendant quatorze fiecles, &c.“ 

zbow « C &ft lai faire trop d honneur que de lui ſuppeſer les con- 
ceptions bardies & les combinaiſons fſavantes d uncbefbabile 
& conjures; il w' i, gieen miſerable charleton le joue defe 
anſpiratuers qui connaiſſant fa vinite Pawvoint flatte de IC 
foir de jouer en France le memerile que Mr. Pitt on Angle- 
we e; Cetoit la Falle du Bæuf & de la Grenoville” ! ! !--Tbid. 


R France, 


- 


to ſecure it. The execution of Robeſpierre ſeems, - 


France, what the puniſhment of Anthony, and the 
baniſhment of Octavius, could not, perhaps, have 
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produced in degenerate Rome. : 

To this woman, Greece would have erected 
ſtatues, Rome temples: France may ſome day 
inſert her name in the calendar of her martyrs— 


the ancients would have placed her among their 
gods | - 


Tranſlationof a Letter from Marie Ame Vietoire Charlotte Cori 
to ber Father. Written on the Evening before her Trial. 

« From the priſon of the Conciergerie, in the apart- 

ment lately occupied by the Deputy Briſſot. 


- % July 16, 1793. 
te My dear and reſpected Father, 
t Peace is about to reign in my beloved native country, 
for Marat is no more! x 
« Be comforted, and bury my memory in eternal oblivion, 
J am to be tried to-morrow, the 17th, at ſeven o'clock 
in the morning. 
7 J have lived long enough, as I have atchieved a glorious 
exploit. 
I put you under the protection of Barbaroux and his 
colleagues, in caſe you ſhould be moleſted. . 
Let not my family bluſh at my fate; for remember, 
according to Voltaire--- NY 
That crimes beget diſgrace, and not the ſcaffold,” 
« Your affeQtionate daughter, 
« Marie Anne Vittoire Charlotte Cordet.” | 


VOLTAIRE, 


Superſtition ridiculed; tyranny expoſed; inno- 
cence proteted—a nation, if not prepared for libet- 
ty, yet unfitted for bondage. Such were the labours 
and the triumphs of Voltaire, . 
The Pariſians were always fond of him: their 
vanity was, indeed, gratified by his glory, in which 

. they 
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they ſuppoſed themſelves to participate. On his 
return from baniſhment, in the time of the mo- 
narchy from what free country would the author 
of the Henriade have been baniſhed ?—he was pre- 
ſented with a wreath of laurel, in the public theatre, 
and crowned, like the heroes of the ancient repub- 
lics, in the preſence of the whole people. 

On the recovery of Liberty, his aſhes were 
claimed by the nation; and on the xoth of July, 
1791, his body was conducted into Paris, amidit the 
ſhouts of the National Guards, and the tears of 
the citizens. The carriage, containing the corpſe, 
was ſhaded with green branches, and adorned with 
appropriate devices: David, the painter, ſuperin- 
tended the ceremony. 

On one ſide was the following inſcription— 


ce g P homme a des tirans, il doit les ditriner.” 
On another— 
& $1 Þ homme ft cre libre, il doit ſe gouwerner," 


The above mottos were ſelected from his own 
immortal works. 


MES DAMEsS, 


The aunts of Louis XVI. were the firſt of the 
Royal Family that took the alarm, and eme rated 
from France. Belle-Vue, the villa, or rather pa- 
lace, in which they reſided, was one of the moſt 
beautiful in the kingdom, having been built by their 
lather, Louis X V. for one of his many miſtreſſes. 

1 It 
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E MES DAMEs. 


It is ſituated on a riſing ground, between Seve and 
Meudon, near the great road leading from Paris to 
Verſailles: the river Seine winds along the bottom 


of the hill ; and, by its ſerpentine courſe, ſeems as 


if deſirous to linger in ſo charming a neighbour. 
hood, The building was erected by one of the 
moſt celebrated architects of that day: the marble 
buſts and bas-reliefs were cut by the chiſſel of 
Couſton; the ſtatues, by Adam and Falconet; the 
paintings are by Vanloo; and as to the gardens, they 
were laid out by M. de Liſe, the Capability Brown 
of France. 

It was here that Pompadour, revelling in the 
wealth of plundered provinces, preſided over the 
revels of Comus, and endeavoured to vary the 
pleaſures, and diſſipate the ſatiety, of her royal 
lover. At one time, ſhe would ſurprize him with 
a theatrical exhibition, in which ſhe appeared 2 
Venus, while he was the favoured Adonis of the 
drama, At another, by a kind of candle-Jight en- 
tertainment, on the recovery of his ſon, in which 
an illuminated dolphin, by a happy pun, repreſented 
the Heir Apparent of the monarchy ; certain fiery 


monſters, his late diſeaſe ; and an Apollo, with a 
torch in his hand, the God of Phyſic, by wheſe 


Intervention he was recovered ! 


On the acceſſion of Louis XVI. the Jaughten 
of the former Monarch were allowed to occup) 
this charming ſpot, formerly the reſidence of their 
father“ s miſtreſſes, and the ſcene of their expenſie 

gallantries. 


— 


/ 
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gallantries. Unlike that father, in every thing but 
in'go0d-nature, they were conſtantly at the feet of 
their Confeſſor, or their crucifix; and the ſpot which 
had ſo often bluſhed with the debauchery of its 
former, now edified the pious, by the devotion of 
the preſent owners. | 

On the approach of the ſtorm, they flew to the 
centre of catholiciſm for ſhelter ; and now ſhare, at 
Rome, the benedictions of the Pope; the prayers of 
the Abbe Maury, lately made a Biſhop by Pius VI. 
and the palace of Cardinal Rernis, heretofore Am- 


One is almoſt tempted to exclaim “ Ex uno 
ae N DixR ouxESs! T , Lots 


R 3 MADAME 


— 
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E 


; baſſador from France to the Holy See. 
Good, charitable, pious, perhaps to exceſs, they 

e in character exhibit a cloſe affinity to their amiable 
Ve mother, the daughter of the unfortunate Staniſlaus, 
he King of Poland. There is a family-likeneſs, even 
nal in their misfortunes | | 
" THE DUKE DE TRESMES., 1 
the Tunis nobleman was exceedingly deformed; but 1 
en · Fortune, reſolving to indemnify him for the inju- 1 
ich ries of Nature, elevated him to the dignity of Buf= 1 
tec eon to the miſtreſs of the Grand Mmargue. He 1 
ery was ſo conſcious of this honour, that ealling one \.8 
tha day, and not finding the favourite at home, he wrote id | 6 
wk . upon ber door The marmozet of the Coun- | 

teſs de Barre is come to pay his homage to her, | þ 
ters and to make her laugh! Gentle reader, this no- | | 
-upſ bleman was na hereditary Duc & Pair of France! I! | | 


dp; 
MADAME LATATET TE. 


Tus lady, the wife of a man whoſe hiſtory is 
blended with two important Revolutions, was 4 
Marchioneſs before the late changes in France: 
the family name of her huſband was alfo both 
ſpelled and pronounced differently, being then De 
la Fayette; but the de being a mark of nobility, 
as having a feudal alluſion—the French term ita 
nomme de terre—it was, of courſe, omitted on the 
extinction of titles. my 

Mad. Lafayette is an eminent inſtance of the 
inſtability of greatneſs, the mutability of fortune, 
and the inefficacy of wealth. Deſcended from an 
ancient lineage®, united to an amiable and illul- 
trious huſband, who poſſeſſed eſtates in Europe, 
America, and the Weſt Indies; ſhe, neverthelels 
has not been exempted from the moſt bitter cala« 
mities that can afflict ſuffering humanity. 

When Lafayette reſiſted the commands of the 
ſole remaining legitimate power in France, his 
« widowed wife” was arreſted. Under the de 
potiſm of Robeſpierre, ſhe eſcaped death only by 
- a miracle—part of her family was actually immo- 
'Jated to his vengeance—but, what to ſome will ap 
pear more terrible, ſhe experienced an unremitting 
captivity of fifteen months; during which {ht 
ſuffe red all the horrors of a cloſe confinement, being 
immured within four walls, ſubjected to a ſcant) 


— 


1 


dhe is a Noailles, aud niece to the Prince de W 
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and precarious diet, ſecluded from her children, and 
prohibited even from the light of heaven. 

On the death of the tyrant, the voice of hu- 
manity was once more heard, and ſhe was liberated, 
and reſtored to the arms of her afflicted daughters. 
But ſhe was a wife as well as a mother, and her 
beloved huſband was ſtill in bondage! For he 
who had endeavoured to avert the execution of 
Louis X VI. ſuch is the gratitude of courts -was 
languiſhing in an Auſtrian priſon! 

She accordingly repaired to Hamburgh, accom- 
panied by her children only; for ſhe had not wealth 
ſufficient to hire a ſingle domeſtic; and ſhe poſſeſſes 
a lofty ſpirit of independence, which taught her to 
reject pecuniary aſſiſtance, even from her few re- 
maining friends. As ſoon as her health was a little 
reſtored, ſhe ſet off to Vienna, and proſt rated her- 
ſelf at the feet of the Emperor. 

Francis III. is in the flower of his vouth. Tbe 
chilling hand of age has not yet rendered him mo- 
roſe; and, ſurely, victory cannot have blunted his 
feelings, and made him at once haughty and inſen- 
fible !—No! no! there is not a prince of his houſe, 
from the obſcure Count de Hapſburg of a former 
period, to the late powerful tenant of the Imperial 
diadem, who has had more occaſion to find and to 
feel that he is a man. 

Weeping beauty did not ſupplicate in vain; the 
German Monarch raiſed her from her lowly poſ- 
vue, and promiſed better days, With his per- 


miſlion, 
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miſſion, ſhe flew on the wings of affection; and. 
ſtrengthened by conjugal love, knocked at the gate 
of the fortreſs that confined her dearly beloved Fu | 
band, whoſe ſpeedy deliverance (vain idea!) ſhe | 
hoped inſtantly to announce. 
The maſſive bolts of the dungeon give way; 
the grating hinges of the iron-doors pierce the ears; 
ſhe and her virgin daughters are eyed, ſearched, 
rifled, by an odious and horrible gaoler; and thoſe 
who, but a moment before, deemed themſelves de- 
liverers, now find themſelves captives ! 
Reclining in the bottom of thy dungeon, theſe 
tears cannot be ſeen, theſe ſighs cannot be heard; nor 
can the quick decay of youthand beauty, cankeredin 
the bloom, and diſſolving amidſt the horrors of a Ger- 
man priſon, be contemplated. But the heart of ſym- 
pathy throbs for you, ye lovely mourners ! the in- 
dignation of mankind is arouſed ; the preſent age 
ſhudders at your unmerited ſufferings; and poſte- 
rity will ſhed a generous tear at their recital, An- 


* guiſh may not yet rend the boſoms of your per- 
ſecutors, but a dreadful futurity awaits them; and, 


were it poſſible to eſcape the ſcourge of offended 
Heaven, they will yet experience all the vengeance 
of indignant hiſtory |! h 


THE CI-DEVANT COUNT DE —, 


THis nobleman was one of Louis XV I.'s Aides 
de Camp, and remained in the Thuilleries during 
tbe attack of the palace, ſuddenly converted into a 

fortrels 


les 
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fortreſs by that part of the NI who had not 
emigrated, and who remained firmly attached to 
what they deemed their intereſt, and perhaps their 
euty. After the melancholy cataſtrophe tfat en- 
ſued, this officer repaired to England, where he 
expected to be receiveꝗ with open arms; but he 
now execrates the day on which he left his native 
country. When his Louis Pors were expended, he 
endeavoured to procure ſubſiſtence by means of 
his pen; but failed, as he was entirely ignorant of 
our vernacular tongue; and his own is not fo 
generally underſtood in this metropolis, as to re- 
ward a French author for his labours, 

I met him one day, to the full as merry and 
jocular as ever reſpecting his own misfortunes 
but yet there was an air of chagrin in his coun- 
tenance; a ſqualidneſs in his looks; and a degree 
of negligence, if not miſery, in his dreſs, that 
betokened indigence. After a few minutes con- 
rerſation, I learned that my ſurmiſes were but 
too true; for he told me frankly, that being re- 
duced in point of circumſtances, and having a turn 
for mechanics from his early youth, he was de- 
termined to convert his former attachment into a 
trade, and gain his livelihood by the ſaw and the 
plane. On exprefling my ſurprize, he aſſured me 
that he did not bluſh at ſuch a ſituation ; but, on 
the contrary, took credit tothimſelf for his reſo- 
lution of living independent of his friends. “Rut 
by what means are you to ſecure this indepen- 

once?“ - Loyalement, comme un charpentier !“ 


And, 
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And, on faying ſo, he ſolicited to be employed by. 
me. I reſpe& the misfortunes of a man whom I 
elteem, while I differ from him in opinion—the 
ſorrows, even of an enemy, ought to be held fa- 
cred—and I poſſeſs too much delicacy, to mention 
the name of a nobleman, who has become the vic- 
tim of a blind attachment to Royalty. 

The Count de — is not the only perſon of 
rank and family who has been reduced to the 
moſt humiliating ſituation, in conſequence of a 
ſimilar partiality. A ci-devant Duke is ſaid to 
be in partnerſhip with his former cook in an or- 
dinary, at Hamburgh, where he himſelf acts as a 
traiteur. A ci-devant Princeſs lodges, at this 
moment, in a two-pair of ſtairs room, in my own | 
neighbourhood. A female, one of the haute M. 
Bleſſe, has juſt received, with gratitude, a few 
caps and gowns for her children, from a friend of 
mine; and, finally, a near relation of my own 
bas, within theſe few weeks, actually purchaſed 
a Farren-flitch gown, wrought by the bands of 
a lovely Comteſſe, who once figured away amidſt 
all the ſplendour of the luxurious and diſſolute 
court of Verſailles, | 

If we may give credit to an Engliſh newſpaper, 
no lefs than thirty-three prieſts have died of wait, 
in conſequence of their allowance being with- 
drawn. Many of the monks, in the primitive 
apes, were obliged, by their- inſtitutions, to learn 
trades, in order to contribute to their own ſup- 


port; and I myſelf know, that three or four 


French 
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French Cur#s have ſettled in the neighbourhood of 


- tain themſelves comfortably. Their, chief em- 


gold ear- rings finiſhed by them, in a manner that 
would do no diſcredit to our beſt workmen. A prieſt 
lately refuſed a preſent, although offered to him'in 


himſelf by means of a turning loom. On the other 
hand, a ci- devant profeſſor at the Lyceum aſſured 
me, that on returning from Wandſworth, he was 
unable to paſs the Thames at Batterſea, becauſe 


actually obliged to go ſeveral miles round by Weſt- 


* on paſſengers. ä : | 
”  BAB@&UEF., 
6 RevoLuTIONs produce extraordinary charac- 
0d ters, and eftevate ſometimes poor, and ſometimes 
of worthleſs men, to the higheſt and moſt eminent 
at ſituations. A proverb well known to the ariſ- 
at tocracy of every covntry, although illiberal, and 
in general unjuſt, is nevertheleſs, on ſome par- 
per, ticular occaſions, true: When the pot boils, 
ant, the ſcum gets to the top.“ Colonel Pride, born 
the in a church-porch, is a familiar inſtance of the 
tive Juſtice of this, in our own hiſtory ; and Babceuf, 
art perhaps, in that of France. The firſt, who 


was bred a draymen, actually diſſolved that 
houſe of commons which bridled Europe, and 
FN puniſhed 


ployment is in toys, jewellery, &c. I have ſeen 


the moſt polite manner, ſaying, that he maintained 


he had not an halfpenny to pay the toll, 'and was 


minſter-bridge, where there is not any tax levied: 


/ 


Hampſtead, where they earn ſufficient to main- 


BABUUF,. 


puniſhed its own king; the ſecond, who under the 


old government is ſaid to have worn a ſhoulder. 


knot, was but lately the leader of a formidable 


conſpiracy; whoſe object is ſaid to have been to 
murder the Directory, diſſolve the Legiſlature, 
and new-model France ! | 


Babceuf is a native of one the diſtant pro- 


vinces: from a footman he became clerk to a pre- 
cureur; and from a clerk roſe tor be an attorney, 
His wife, at the ſame time, accompanied him 


from the kitchen to the parlour; and as ſhe had 


ſhared in his indigence, ſo ſhe very juſtly partook 
of his proſperity. He practiſed in the country 
for ſome time; and, if we are to give credit to 
his enemies, exhibited all the little tricks of a low 
petty-fogger. Certain it is, however, that he 


was fitted, by a ſerics of impriſonments, and a' 


long and intimate acquaintance with all the mi- 
nute particulars of the Revolution, both to act and 
to ſuffer; and there cannot be a doubt, but that 


he muſt have poſſeſſed ſome extraordinary talents, 
either in council or in action; or elſe it is not to be 

ſuppoſed, that ſuch men as Drouet, Robert Lindet, 
Antonclle, and Felix Lepelletier, would have 


choſen him for their leader. | 7 
Babceuf ſuffered a long confinement, without 
being brought to trial. He was, however, at 
lengih, tried in great form, convicted, and exe- 
cuted. The candid and equitable proceedings of 


the Court, on this occaſion, exhibited to the world 
a prepoſſeſſing repreſentation of the ſecurity af- 


forded by the new conſtitution to the life of a 
French citizen, 


— 


M. VALENGS | 
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M. VALENCE 


Roſe to the rank of Lieutenant- general. His 
forchead is ſcared with wounds; one of which, in- 
flicted by an oblique ſtroke of an Auftrian huf« 
ſor's ſcymitar, peeled off the ſkin in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to roll it like a bandage over his eye. This 
occurred when he was charging the enemy, at the 
head of a detachment of cavalry. He is a brave 
| ſoldier; and, although the actions of Pichegru 
and Jourdan have obliterated, in ſome degree, 
thoſe of Dumourier and Valence, the two latter 
muſt be allowed to have formed the troops that 
have ſince acquired the former moſt, if not all, 
their glory. It was in the ſame manner that 
Philip prepared for the victories of Alexander. 

In conſequence of one of thoſe extraordinary 
changes of fortune, lately become ſo familiar to 
us, General Valence is now a farmer. He is 
married to the niece of Madame Genlis, who at 
this moment reſides along with him, in Daniſh 
Holſtein, in the neighbourhood of Altona; and he 


has cheerfully exchanged the truncheon for the 
ſpade ! 3 


CHAMPAGNEUX 


Was the editor of one of the three-ſcore newss 
Papers, that imparted the Revolutionary ſtimulus 
to France. | 

He is the father of a numerous family; a man 
of unimpeached morals; and was attached to Li- 
berty from principle, at a time, and in a country, 
12 „ who 


3 
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when it was not unuſual to be ſo frem mere ſpes 


culationl  _—- 
_ Champagneux was ſelected by Roland, on ac- 


count of bis induſtry and talents; and was put by 
him at the head of the principal diviſion of the 
home department. In ſhort, during his adminiſ. 
tration, he became what is termed in England 


Under Secretary of State, and proved himſelf | 


worthy of his ſituation. 


CAMUS, 


TuISò is another of Roland's elves, and does 
great credit to his diſcernment. Soon after the 
reſignation of his friend, he quitted the home de- 
partment, was elected a-member of the Conven- 


tion, and is now Archivi/? to the preſent legiſlature, | 


He was one of the Deputies delivered over by 
| Dumourier to, and confined by, the Prince de 
Cobourg. From an Auſtrian priſon he has been 
reſtored to the exerciſe of his legiſlative functions 
The is one of the tws thirds —and, on the firſt va- 
cancy, is likely to become a member of the Di- 


| rectory; a ſituation for which he is admirably. 


fiticd, both by education and experience. 


VERGNIAUX, -- 


A native of Limoges, and one of the Deputies 


from Bourdeaux, was a mult able orator ; in ſhort, 
he was interior, n point of eluquence, to no man 


who has appeared in France ſince Mirabeau. 


He was a Girendiſi; and, what is no common 
. praile, | 
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praiſe, in point of eloquence, may be placed at the 
head of the Grronde. 

Like all the members of that celebrated and 
unfortunate party, he was actuated by a rooted 
hatred againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, inſpired by a 
full conviction of its perfidy: and he aſſerted in 
the Convention, © that the rupture of the treaty 
of 1756, was as neceflary to Europe, as the taking 
of the Baſtille to France.“ 

On the memorable 10th of Auguſt, 1792, he 
occupied the Preſident's chair; and conducted him 
ſelf with an uncommon dignity on that very cri- 
tical occaſion, He was gifted with a happy deli- 
very, and an eaſy low of words: this enabled him 
to ſpeak on all ſubjects with eaſe, and without pre- 
meditation, But he was both indolent and negli- 
gent; he deſpiſed mankind; yet he loved Liberty, 
and died for it on a public ſcaffold, in 1793. 


MARAr. 


Tuts man, from the very beginning of the 
Revolution, evinced the moſt barbarous intentions. 
It was he who, at an early period of it, and ere 
any blood had yet been ſhed, uttered the execrable 
ſentiment—* That three hundred thouſand heads 
muſt be ſtruck off, before Liberty could be eſta- 
bliſhzd!” This bioody ſentiment, regarded at that 
time as a prophecy, actually contributed to the 
alſaſſinations that enſued. 

If not the adviſer, he was at leaſt the apologiſt for 
the maſlacres of September. On that, and on every 

03. bother 
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other occaſion, where there was the leaſt proſpe# 
of danger, he diſappeared ; and is faid to have 
taken refuge in a ſubterraneous apartment, where 
he carefully ſecluded himſelf, until * party had 
prevailed. 

His diſintereſtedneſs, Joined to his ſufferings, 
had endeared him to the Pariſians; for he lived in 
poverty, and was actually tried for his life before 
one of the tribunals, by which he was acquitted, 

By turns the tool of Danton and Robeſpierre, 
he lived, as it were, the enemy of the whole hu- 
man race, and died the victim of a woman's ven- 
geance.* 

It is not to be denied, chat Marat poſlelte ſome 
abilities, although they were disfigured by pre- 
ſumption, and obſcured by paſſion. Previouſly to 
the Revolution, he paſſed through Switzerland to 
France, and refided for ſome time in England, 
He even diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a man of letters, 
and acquired the reputation of conſiderable ſcien- 
tific attainments. | 


* Briſſot, in his addreſs to his conſtituents, 1 


r 


— 


Marat as a man © whoſe ſoul is kneaded up of blood and 


dirt” ---<< the diſgrace of the Revolution and humanity 
« a wretch, whoſe unpuniſhed crimes added to the maſſa- 
cres of the ſecond of September have put back the uni 
verſal revolution of mankind for whole ages. 
He further adds, that, although © convicted of having 
. preached up royalty, the dictatorſnip, the abaſement of ths 
Convention, the maſſacre of the Deputies, and a counter- 
revolution, he ſtill remained unpuniſhed, in ſpite of the 
xemonſtrances of all the departments,” 10 
18 
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His firſt work was a treatiſe on “ Light,” 
which is acknowledged to poſſeſs great merit. 
His next—* A Philoſophical. Eſſay on Manz 
being an Attempt to inveſtigate the Principles and 
Laws of reciprocal Influence of the Soul and Bo- 
dy,” 2 vols. 8vo. London. | 

This publication, the ſecond edition of which 
is now before the writer of this article, has the 
following motto prefixed to it— 


« Unde auimi ; conflet natura bibendum.”*---Lucret, de Nat Rer; 


It treat 

1. Of the human body, conſidered as the ge- 
neral organ of ſenſe and motion; 

2. Of che human ſoul, and its faculties; 

3, Of the reciprocal influence of the ſoul and 
body; 

4. Andof the influence of organization 0 on the 
affections. 

Marat here appears in the character not only 
of a metaphyſician, but alſo of an anatomiſt; and 
endeavours, by means of this union, to account for 
the various phenomena which had puzzled all pre= 
ceding philoſophers. 

As a metaphyſician, he tells us that & man, in 
urs common with all animals, is compoſed of two diſ- 
tinct parts, ſoul and body 3”? and then adds—« I 


aving ſhall. not ſtay here to prove a truth ſo well eſta- 
f the WW bliched: ſhould any of my readers entertain the 
72 leaſt doubt, he may diſpenſe with reading my 
0 


work; it is not for ſuch I write,” 
83 „ 
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As an anatomiſt, he ſeems to have built many 
of his theories on actual experiment; and appears 
delighted, when he ſpeaks of “ forcing the point 
of a lancet into a muſcle, in order to render it 
paralytick—dividing a nerve, with a view to 


produce the ſame effect —puncturing the heart 


of a living animal, for the purpoſe of producing 
contraction,” &c. The following will, perhaps, 
be eſteemed by fome a curious paſſage, as it ſhews 
the deciſion with which the author pronounces on 
a controverted point 


« Anatomiſts agree, that we muſt Iook for the ſeat of the 
ſoul in the head; but they are not unanimous as to what 
lace it occupits in that part of the body. Some place it 
in the pineal gland, others in the corpus callofum, others 


again in the cerebrum; ſome in the cerebellum, and ſome in 


the -eninges. But of theſe different opinions, the laſt only 
is well founded; for, if we trace the nerves to their entrance 
Into the membranes of the brain, we ſhall find they con- 
found themſelves with the meninges, and form one fimple 
uniform ſubſtance with them. 

« Hence, if the nerves only are ſenſible, and if the ſenſations 
are not continued to the foul but by thefe organs, we plainly 
perceive that the meninges muſt be eſteemed the ſeat of the 
foul. For as theſe membranes and their productions at 
the general organs of ſenſation, and as the foul is at the 
. concourſe of all the ſenſations of the body, its ſeat mult be 
in that part where this concourſe appears, wiz. at the 
centre of all the organs of ſenſation: tneſe membranes ay 
this centre. 3 

Experience likewiſe daily confirms it: the ſlighteſt in- 
flammation of the meninges occaſiens a delirium, and 8 
temporary inſanity. The irritation of the nerves, by tht 
fumes of wine from drinking to exeeſs, or by the fumes 0 
tobacco, is fcllowed by the irritation of the meninges, a 
the loſs of reaſon: this never happens to any other part ot 
the head. 

The ſubſtance of the cerebrum and cerebellum may be 
taken from a living animal, without the ſoul's being 1. 


Rantly affected; and though the wounds of the centre wy 
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brain, of the pineal gland, and of the corpus calloſum, 
ſometimes injure the functions of the ſoul, it is not becauſe 
the ſeat of the mind is in either of theſe parts; but becauſe 
theſe parts ſecrete a fluid which is neceſſary to its opera- 
tions, and by reaſon of the irritation which wounds in theſe 
acts communicate to the meninges. 

In theſe membranes Eternal Wiſdom has placed the ſoul, 

and united it to our organs by imperceptible bands; here it 


has fixed the ſeat of thought, of memory, and of the will. 


vol. i. p. 51. 

While the pia mater and dura mater, are here 
pronounced to be the long fought for ſeat: of the: 
foul; we. find the nervous fluid to be & the band 
which unites the ſoul and the body;” and learn, 
that “all voluntary motions are by the inſtan- 
taneous influx of the nervous fluid into the muſ- 
cles.” | 

The organization of the body, we are told, 
« determines the capacity of the mind, and renders. 
man ſagacious or dull, ſedate or volatile, and the 
judgment clear or confuſed.” It is this which 
produces © the impetuous Eſchylus, the agreeable 
Horace, the judicious Bacon, the prafound New- 
ton, the ſagacious Monteſquieu; in a word, every 
man owes the turn and character of his mind to 
the conſtitution of his body.” 

The following paſſage, written many years be- 


fore the event, recalls certain ſcenes, which after- 


wards became familiar to the mind of the writer, 
and at length hardened. his heart to an aſtoniſhing 


degree of brutal inſenſibility— 


Such as are brought up in an excefs of delicacy, and a 
continual habit of indulging themſelves in every ſort of 
pleaſure, are not affected by the ſufferings of others: their 
kukbility ig conſtantly employed on themſelves; they are 


altogethen 
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altogether unconcerned about other beings; and their hearty 


are ſtecled 14 the ſufferings of mankind. In propor- 
C 


tion as this love of {elf increaſes, pity decays, and frequently 
becomes extinct. 

«© He who now melts into tears at the diſtreſſes of the un- 
fortunate, were he his enemy, inſtead of alleviating would 
aggravate his misfortunes. 

«© Nero, who wihed he had never learned to write when 
preſſed ts gu the warrant for a criminal's execution, could 
delight in the murder of his enemies. The tyrant, who 
loudly bewalled the fate of Heculea and Audromache as re- 
preſented on the ſtage, could hear without emotion the cries 
of thoſe he had doomed to deſtruction. 

“ Pity is deſtroyed by the paſſions; it is even generated 
in the heart only by prudent refl-&.cns, is nouriſhed only by 
tender lentiments, and is wholly extinguiſhed by the fre- 
quency ot theſe obiefts which ought naturally to confirm 
it. Let us ſuppoſe « man has never heard any one diſcourſe 
on ideas of juſtice, goodneſs, clemency, and generoſity: he 
mutt remain for cver ignorant of the very names of thoſe 
virtues. | 

« By a frequent attendance at thoſe bloody feaſts, which in 
ſome great cities are given by avarice to idleneſs, you will 
ſoon loſe all ſenſe of the ſtrong emotions you had hitherto 
felt at the cries of mangled animals; in time you will hear 
them with pleaſure, and wait impatiently for a repetition of 


them. By trequenting ſuch ſcenes, the ſoul becomes cal-' 


lons to impreſſions ; is unaffected with the proſpect of hu- 
man mileries, and inſenſible to every tender emotion. 

© Do net theſe reaſons prove that pity is not a native of 
the human breaſt?”* vol. i. p. 144. | 


We are told, in another part, that a duck will 


run about ſeveral minutes after its head has been ſe- 
parated from its body; that a viper or ſnake will 


move a conſiderable time, and flies a whole day, 
after undergoing the ſame operation; but it is added, 
ce that man, after decapitation,” is ſcarcely ſeen to 
move! c 
The author had but too many opportunities to 
realize this laſt bloody theory by actual experi- 
ment; 


as « 
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ment; and, with all due reſpect to anatomiſts, it 
would appear that Marat's heart had become har- 
dened by frequent diſſections, and excruciating 
reſearches into the organization of animals ! 


SALICETTI 


Is a native of Baſtia, in Corſica. ' His family, 
which is one of the beſt in the ifland, is known 
and eſteemed throughout Italy, on account of his 
great uncle, Monſignor Salicetti, a prelate of diſtin» 
guiſhed knowledge and learning. | 

Salicetti was educated at the Univerſity of Piſa, 
and afterwards brought up to the bar; he even 
practiſed for a conſiderable time in the capital of 
his native country, but would moſt probably have 
lived and died in obſcurity, if the French Revo- 
lution had not raiſed him to celebrity. Soon after 
that event, he was appointed a Deputy to the Na- 


tional Aſſembly; and, while in that ſituation, ac- 


quired the reputation of a learned civilian, and an 
excellent patriot; while, on the other hand, his 
colleagues, Arena, Buttafouoco, &c. exhibited 
many ſymptoms of contracted minds, and ariſto- 
cratical prejudices, 

On the 5th of December 1790, the gratitude of 
his countrymen was evinced, by a deputation to 
the National Aſſembly, expreſsly entruſted with 
orders to praiſe the conduct of Salicetti, and blame 
that of his colleagues. The c6te droit, or court 
party, took fire at the language made uſe of by the 
Corſican who delivered the ſpeech; M. de la 

: Chaize 
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Chaize moved, that he ſhould be committed to 
priſon; and the Abbe Maury inſiſted, that the 
moſt exemplary juſtice ſhould be. inflicted on the 
calumniator. Mirabeau, however, not only pal. 
liated, but even applauded the conduct of the 
deputation; for he read ſeveral original letters 
from the Corſican. repreſentatives, in which the 
majority of the Aſſembly was deſcribed as 1 
impious, rebellious, and immoral crew. 
Soon after his return to his native country, an 
event which took place on the breaking up of the 
Legiſlative Body, Salicetti was elected in Sep- 
tember, 1792 -a Deputy to the National Conven- 
tion, where he exhibited frequent proofs of a de- 
- Cided Republican ſpirit: he was the ſole Corſican 
Deputy who voted for the exccution of Louis 
XVI. He was alſo one of the party of the Moun- 
tain, and ated a conſiderable part during the reigh . 
of Robeſpierre. From the autumn of 1793, to the 
autumn of 1794, he was employed conſtantly in 2 
public capacity, having been ſent ſucceſſively to 
the ſouthern provinces, and to the army of Italy. 
It is to his zeal that the French are indebted for 
the conqueſt of Vado and Savona, in the rivier 
of Genoa. Notwithſtanding theſe ſervices, he was 
expoſed to great perſecutions during the ſuminer 
of 1795: for at that period, the, odium very 
juſtly attached to a few, had, with the greateſt 
injuſtice, been transferred to all the Deputies ot 
the Mountain, many of whom were impriſoned in 
conſequence of the popular inſurrections of the 
| fauxboury 
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fauxbourg St. Antoine, on the 12th Germinal, and 
1 Prairial. Salicetti was threatened with the {ame 
fate; but he avoided it by crofling the territories 
of the Republic incegnito, under the diſy'1ſe of a 
Genoeſe merchant, in which aſſumed character 
he embarked, without moleſtation, at Marſeilles. 
From Genoa, where he was claimed by the French | 
Miniſter—Cit:zen Villard—he repaired to Venice, 
where he reſided until the new conſtitution was 
accepted, and an amneſty granted. He returned 
to Paris during the winter of 1796, and found 
means to ingratiate himſelf with the Directory; in 
conſequence of which, he was once more em- 
ployed as a Commiſſioner to the army of Italy, in 
the courſe of the ſummer 1796. In the defence 
of his native country, againſt the Engliſh, he took 
an active part, and contributed not a little to the 
diſgraceful evacuation of Corſica. | 

Salicetti is at preſent a member of the Council 
of Five Hundred. He is about forty years of age» 
tall, well ſhaped, eloquent, and courageous. He 
is accuſed of having acquired a fortune of four 
millions ot French livres, during his miſſion into 
Italy; but a character like his is not likely to be 
tinctured with avarice, which is generally the con- 
comitant of a little and a narrow mind. 


L*'ABBE DE PERCY. 


Tur Abbe, who is the younger brother of the 
Count de Percy, was bred to the church; and, be- 
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ing of an ancient family, and educated in the ſtiid 
rules of canonical obedience, he was of courſe an 
enemy to a Revolution that, by one mighty effort, 
put an end to the power and authority of - the 
nobles and the Pope. He conſequently found it 
| prudent to retire from his living at Vanns, in Nor. 
mandy, and ſoon after withdrew altogether from 
France. From Hamburgh, which, ſince the cap. 
ture of Coblentz, has become the centre of coun- 
ter-reyolutionary projects, he embarked on board 
an Engliſh packet, with ſome of the illuſtrious 
keg of his province, deſtined, like his own 
brother, for the ill-fated expedition againſt Qui- 
beron. Happily for them, they were too late, 
or they would inevitably have ſhared the fate of 
their unhappy countrymen. 
The Abbe did not know a ſingle word of 
Engliſh on his landing at Yarmouth; and yet he 
had been once before in this country, and abſo- 
lutely hu/tled, in the neighbourhood of New- 
ſtreet, Covent Garden, out of twenty guineas, in 
conſequence of his ignorance of our vernaculat 
tongue. This circumftance very juſtly inſpired 
him with a terrible idea of our Police—which, by) 
the bye, has always been worſe regulated ſince 
this deteſted word has been adopted into our lan: 
guage, and /tipendiary magiſtrates maintained fol 
its preſervation—but it did not induce him to 
learn our dialect. To immure himfelf after ſunſet 
and thus become a priſoner in his own apartment, 
wat 
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ns the only expedient which the cur# of Vanne 
could think of that his purſe and perſon might be 
ſecure in the metropolis of England. 

After reſiding ſ-me time in London, the Abbe ' 
repaired to Bath, in order to meet his countrymen, 
who having miſſed the opportunity of ſpilling their 
blood under the auſpices of M. de Puiſaye, were 
determined to amuſe themſelves with a tour through 
the weſt of England. Once arrived at Bath, the 
(i=curs deemed it too agreeable a reſidence to 
leave it quickly. He accordingly remained long 
enough to ſpend the little money he had brought 
with him; and; when that was gone, it was evident 
that the pittance* which government allows to 
the French clergy would not enable him to make 
a great figure at ſo faſhionable a watering-place. 
In this 4jJemma, what was to be done? His 
countrymen, who were not ignorant of his de= 
plorable ſituation, reminded him that he was de- 


ü 
1 


1 ſcended from the Engliſh Percies; and as the Duk / 
in of Northumberland luckily happened to be at ad) 
lat very moment at Bath, he would have a fair oppor- 
red tunity of ſoliciting aſſiſtance, not from a ſtranger, 
by but a relation. Such was the reaſoning of the 
nce Wl orman nobleſſe; but the poor Abbé, in addition 
Jans to the ſcruples ariſing from his own delicacy, 

| fol urged another, and an almoſt invincible objection. 

\ to This was, that his brother, the Count, the head 
nſets of the family, had actually waited on his Grace, in 
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the character of a kinſman; but not being able to 
adduce proofs that appeared ſatisfactory, he was 
not admitted to an audience. Notwithſtanding 
this, it was at length determined that the attempt 
ſhould be made; and the prieſt actually ſucceeded, 
where the ſoldier had failed. | 
The Duke, on the receipt of a letter, returned 
a polite anſwer, and begged a few days for inveſ- 
tigation. In the mean time, he himſelf wrote to 
Lord Harcourt, at whoſe houſe the Duc d'Har- 
court reſides, and made enquiry reſpecting the de 
Percies of Normandy. The event juſtified the 
aſſertions of the French curz, and gave a fair 
opportunity for exerting the wonted liberality of 
the Engliſh Peer, who inſtantly tranſmitted to his 
neu couſin a gold box, with a bank note encloſed 
in it; invited him to his table, which was from 
that day open to him; and has ever ſince intereſted 
himſelf in his welfare. 


L* ABBE GUILLON. 


AFTER nearly eighteen centuries of perſecu- 
/ tion, and the murder of many millions of the hu- 
man race, by triumphant fanaticiſm; it at length 
ſeems to be pretty generally acknowledged, that 
every man has a right to judge for himſelf, in re- 
ſpect to religion! When will the ſame liberal ſen- 
timent prevail in regard to government? Alas! 
we are yet intolerant on that head; and the axe of 
the cxecutioner is ſti! brandiſhed, throughout 


| all civilizcd Europe, againſt thoſe who dare to the 
| g differ 
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differ with the © conſtituted authorities.” The 
war of ſuperſtition is at an end, but that againſt 
opinion is in the zenith; and we ſtill perſecute, 
notwithſtanding all our boaſted attainments, and 
that too “ for conſcience ſake.” 

There have been many inſtances of heroifm 
diſplayed, during the French Revolution, by the 
Republicans: the following is on the fide of the 
Royaliſts; | 

During the infamous maſſacres of September, 
there were two Abbe Guillons impriſoned in the 
ſame gaol—the Abbaye, in Paris. One of them 
was called into the court- yard, while the ruffians 
were buſied in aſſaſſinating their victims; and a 
note, containing an order of the municipality, 
tantamount to a reprieve, was put into his hand. 
After examining it minutely, he pauſed for a few 
moments; and knowing, from circumſtances, that 
it was not intended for himſelf, he turned round to 
the meſſenger, and obſerving that there was ano- 
ther Abbe of the ſame name in priſon, he returned 


with a firm ſtep, and an unaltered countenance, to 
die. 


MADAME ROLAND. 


Wu ſome pretended ſage of antiquity was 
labouring hard to diſprove the exiſtence of motion, 
a philoſopher of another ſect, in all probability a 
peripatetic, aroſe, and by merely pacing up and 
down before him, tore to pieces the flimſy web 
in which he had enveloped himſelf, and entangled 
the underſtanding of his hearers. In like manner, 

T2 while 


— 
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while ſome of the ſoi-diſant ſages of modern time 
are denying all the nobler endowments of human 
nature to the fair-ſex, a female now and then ſtarts 
up, and paſſes along the ſtage of life, with a diſplay 
of talents, and a dignity of demeanour, that ought 
to put theſe partial reaſoners to ſilence and to the 
bluſh. Madame Roland was one of theſe women, 
of whom, no doubt, the number would be greater, 
if girls in general received an education like hers, 
Her father, M. Phlipun, a reſpectable engraver, 
inſtructed her in the arts analogous to his pro- 
ſeſſion; while her mother, a woman of great pru- 
dence, and exquiſite ſenſibility, inculcated the pureſt 
principles of virtue, and encouraged the fondneſs 
for literature, which ſhe diſcovered at a very early 
age. Nor were either pains or maſters ſpared to 
give her the cuſtomary accompliſhments of her 
ſex. 

The proſpect of a fortune, conſiderable for het 
ſtation in liſe, a great ſhare of beauty, and the 
fame of ſo many acquirements, attracted a whole 
hoſt of ſuitors; and with two of them the nego- 
ciation was carried to a great length. Theſe were 
Gardanne, a phyſician, who has ſince diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the walks of ſcience, and la Blancherie, 
who needs no particular deſignation.— Who has not 

| heard of the Agent General of the correſpondence 
for the advancement of the arts? * With the ſon of 
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* Madame Roland's Appeal to Impartial Poſterity, 
Part IV. | 
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Eſculapius, the match was broken off by the indiſere- 
tion of M. Phlipon. The Agent General, after having 
been rejected by her father on account of his poverty» 
was finally diſmiſſed by the lady herſelf, when 
ſhe found that he was ſo general-an admirer of 
young women of fortune, as to be known, even in 
the circle of her own acquaintance, by the appel- 
lation of the lover of the eleven thouſand virgins- 
Neither of theſe gentlemen had made any ſerious 
impreſſion on her heart. When ſpeaking of the 
phyſician, ſhe, uſed to fay that her fancy never 
could figure ſuch a thing as love in a peruke. 
Her liking for la Blancherie was light and ſuper- 
ficial; but in the works ſhe has left behind her, 
are repeated indications of a violent paſſion for 
ſome object which ſhe is careful to conceal, 

When ſhe had "attained her twentieth year, a 
ſtroke of the palſy deprived her of her mother. A 
long and dangerous illneſs brought on by her grief, 
was not the only misfortune that enſued from the 
loſs of that amiable woman. Her father, having 
no longer the ſame domeſtic ties, gave himſelf up 
to habits of difiipation; formed counexions of an 
Improper kind; and, to ſupport the extraordinary 
expences they occaſioned, engaged in commercial 
ſpeculations foreign to his art. The event was 
the very reverſe of his expectations. He not only 


beggared himſelf, but ſpent a great part of his 


daughter's fortune. Alarmed at the proſpect of 
total ruin, ſhe collected all ſhe could from the 
wreck; and, after making ſome further ſacrifices to 
T3 her 
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her father's wants, retired to a convent, with an 
income of five hundred livres a year. Upon this 
ſcanty annuity ſhe ſubſiſted in a ſtate of dignified 
poverty and ſolitude, her only amuſement and con- 
folation being derived from books, and her food 
conliſting entirely of aliments of the cheapeſt and 


moſt ſimple kind. 


A. few years before, ſhe had become acquainted 
with M. Roland de la Platriere, a man of conſi- 
derable talents and mformation, who held the place 


of Inſpector of ManufaQures at Amiens. His 


eſteem and friendſhip baving gradually ripened 
into love, he demanded her in marriage of her 


father, when the latter was already fallen into 


decay. But M. Phlipon, diſliking the ſeverity of his 
manners, rejected his propoſal with more inſo- 
lence, than even his former affluent circumſtances 
would have warranted, and the treaty was broken 
off, M. Roland, however, renewed his viſits and 
his offer at the grate of the convent;. and was ac- 
cepted, though his age was nearly double that of 
the lady, who had then completed her five and 
twentieth year. 
Shortly after their marriage, he obtained his re- 
moval to Lyons, where he continued ſeveral years 
paſſing the winters in town, and the ſummer 
months on his paternal eſtate in the vicinity. At 
length the Revolution came, and by depriving him 
of his place of Inſpe ctor, brought him to Paris, 
to deviſe new means for the improvement of his 


fortune. There he became en with Briſſot 
Peugn 


lab 
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Petion, and many other political characters; en- 
tered into the Jacobin Club under their auſpices; 
and took upon himſelf a part of the correſpondence 
of that ſociety. | | 

About two years after, the diſcontent of the 
nation at the apparently perfidious conduct of the 
miniſters, having riſen to an alarming height, 
Louis XVI. was prevailed upon to compoſe an 
adminiſtration of men of known and decided pa- 
triotiſm. In this arrangement Roland was in- 
cluded, the reputation of his talents and civic 
zeal pointing him out as a fit perſon to fill the 
place of Miniſter of the Interior; but he did not 
preſerve it long.— The King, finding himſelf ſtre- 
nuouſty urged by his new ſervants to ſanction de- 
crees, of which the object was to ſtop. the irrup- 
tion of the foreign armies, and to repreſs the inſo- 
lence of the nonjuring prieſts, ſuddenly diſmiſſed 
the whole of the miniſtry, except Dumourier, 
whoſe ſpirit of intrigue helped to drive his col- 
leagues out of their places, and to keep him for 
ſome time longer in his own. This meaſure ſealed 
the fate of the unfortunate monarch. The diſcon- 
tent and jealouſy of the people, which were but tag 
well juſtified by his ſuſpicious conduct, continued 
to increaſe, till it burſt into a flame, that conſumed 
every remaining veſtige of royalty. 

Upon the eſtabliſhment of the Republic, Roland 
was again appointed Miniſter of the Interior; and 
while in that ſituation, was aſſiſted in his patriotic 


labours by Madame Roland, as he had been before 
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in his ſcientific purſuits. Many of the writings, 
which he publiſhed in his official capacity, were 
the offspring of her mind, and were remarkable 
for the force and beauty of the ſtyle. This was 
made a reproach to the Miniſter by the faction of 
the Mountain, who hated him on account of his 
attachment to the Girondi/ts, and included him in 
the proſcription that followed the famous 31ſt of 
May, when the whole of that party was impeach- 
ed. Roland found means to eſcape from Paris; 
but his wife, diſdaining flight, was apprehended, 
and conveyed to the priſon of the Abbaye. After 
an impriſonment of ſeveral weeks, ſhe was equally 
ſurprized and delighted to find herſelf releaſed, and 
haſtened home with a bounding heart; but ſcarcely 
had ſhe ſet her foot upon the threſhold, before ſhe 
was arreſted anew by the ſatellites of Robeſpierre, 
in the name of the law, and upon the vague charge 
of being a ſuſpicious perſon. Full of indignation, 
ſhe took refuge in the houſe of her landlord, and 
prevailed upon his ſon to carry her claim of pro- 
tection to the Committee of the Pariſh, which had 
declared it would ſuffer no arbitrary arreſts. T he 
performance of this kind office was fatal both to 
him and to his parent. The young man was ſhortly 
after dragged to the ſcaffold, and the father died of 
grief. The interference of the Committee was of 
no avail to Madame Roland. After the mortifica- 
tion of hearing that her enlargement was merely 
meant to afford a pretence for what was deemed a 


more legal commitment, ſhe was ſent to the con- 
vent 


10 
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vent of St. Pelagie, which had been converted into 
a gaol. 


Madame Roland bore her impriſonment with 


heroic fortitude; calmly diſcuſſing, in a ſecret cor-- 
reſpondence with her friends, the propriety of eſ- 


caping from the violence of Robeſpierre's revolu- 
tionary monſters by a voluntary dœach; and com- 
poſing, in a very few weeks, with an almoſt incredi- 
ble facility, two volumes of Hiſtorical Notices and 
Anecdotes, and of her own private Memoirs. The 
title which ſhe gave them of an Appeal to Impartial 
Poſterity, was not a vain one: they will long be a 
monument of her talents and virtues, and of the 
ferocious rage of the tyrants by whom ſhe was 
perſecuted, Writers of the firſt abilities, and of 
the molt praiſed pens, may envy her the powerful 
pencil with which ſhe fo aptly delineates men and 
manners, the felicity of her expreſſions, and the 
energy of her ſtyle. Her private memoirs are 
particularly valuable. While no leſs intereſting 
than the moſt ingenious works of fancy, they afford 
a favourable ſpecimen of the habits and characters 
of French females, in the middle ranks of life. 
Our faſhionable travellers, who only aſſociated 


| With the two extremes of proſtitution in that coun- 


try—the women of faihion, and the women of 
the town—have neither entertained, nor given, an 
idea of the modeſt virtues that lay without the 

ſphere of their obſervation. 
When Madame Roland od the end of 
her career, and plainly perceived that fate was in- 
evitable, 
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evitable, ſhe uſed to ſpeak of it to her fellow pri» 
ſoners with the greateſt unconcern; nor was her 
fortitude at any time diminiſhed, unleſs when the 
idea of her huſband, and of her only daughter, 
came acroſs her mind. The woman then reſumed 
the aſcendancy. Before the fatal tribunal to which 
ſhe was at length dragged, ſhe ſtood calm and 
compoſed, until one of her barbarous judges drew 
tears of indignation from her eyes, by aſking her 
queſtions offenfive to her virtue. It is unneceſſary 
to ſay, that a ſentence of death followed the vague 
and empty charge of a conſpiracy againſt the ſafety 


of the French Republic. On the day of trial, ſhe h 
wore a white dreſs, as a ſymbol of the . purity of / 
her mind; and, after receiving judgment, paſled 0 
through the gate of the priſon with an alacrity fi 
that beſpoke ſomething like joy, indicating to her in 
companions in misfortune, by an expreſſive geſ- ye 
ture, that ſhe was condemned to die. Though me 
ſhe was then in her thirty-ninth year, the beauty 
of her perſon was but little impaired. | Ki 
At the place of execution, ſhe conducted her- pol 
ſelf with her uſual courage; bowing down before 5 
the ſtatue of Liberty, and pronouncing theſe me- ſo r 
morable words“ O Liberty] how many crimes to t 
are committed in thy name! As ſoon as the un- cam 
fortunate Roland, Who till then had lain con- poin 
cealed, heard of her death, he quitted his aſylum, ſupe 
and ſhot himſelf upon a public road, that the for t. 
friend, to whoſe courageous hoſpitality he was in- 8 * 
c 


debted, might not be expoſed—a ſtrong teſti- 
mony 


* 
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mony of the worth of this extraordinary woman, 
upon whoſe like we can hardly hope to look again. 
Had her vigorous opinions been followed by the i 
Girondiſts, the liberty of the world would not | 
have been checked by the infamy of Robeſpierre's 1 
proceedings. But it was the peculiar misfortune 

of her party, that while the only woman among 
them was more than man, the men, generally 

ſpeaking, were leſs than woman. 
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CuRISsTIAN William de Lamoignon Maleſ- 
herbes was born on the 6th of December, 1721. 
At the age of twenty-four, he became a Counſellor 
of Parliament, and ſix years afterwards Chief Pre- 
ſident of the cour des aides. He remained in that 
important ſituation during a period of tweaty-five 
years; and diſplayed, on many occaſions, uncom- 
mon proofs of firmneſs, eloquence, and wiſdom. 

When the Prince of Conde was ſent by the 
King, in 1768, to filence the magiſtrates who op- 
poſed the taxes, Maleſherbes replied to him— 
„Truth, Sir, muſt indeed be formidable, ſince 
ſo many efforts are made to prevent its approach 
to the throne.” About the ſame time that he be- 
came Preſident of the cour des aides, he was ap- 
pointed by his father, then Chancellor of France, 
ſuperintendant of the preſs—a department created 


um, 
the for the expreſs purpoſe of enſlaving ideas, and pa- : 
in- raly/ing genius and philoſophy; but which, under 


tie direction of Maleſherbes, ſerved only to ex- 
tend 
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tend and accelerate their progreſs. To him, 
France is indebted for the publication of the En- 
cyclopædia, Rouſſeau's Works, and many others, 
which, at that period, contributed ſo rapidly to 
advance the ſtock of public knowledge. When 
learned men were brought before him in his official 
capacity to undergo examination, he appeared to 
them as adviſing, aſſiſting, and protecting them, 
againſt that very power which was veſted in him- 
ſelf ; and they experienced in him, at once, a pa- 
tron, a coui:ſe]lor, and a father. 
In 1775, he reſigned the office of Chief Prefi- 
dent of the cour des aides, and was appointed Mi- 
niſter and Secretary of State, in the room of La 
Vrilliere. Thus placed in the centre of a frivolous, 
yet brilliant court, Maleſherbes did not in the leaſt 
deviate from his former ſimplicity of life and man- 
ners; but, in-lieu of complying with the eftab- 
liſhed etiquette which required magiſtrates, when 
they became miniſters of ſtate, to exchange their 
ſable habit and head dieſs for a coloured ſuit, bag- 
wig, and ſword, he retained his black coat, and 
magiſterial peruke ! me 
As, when inveſted with the power deſigned to 
fetter the freedom of the preſs, it was his chief aim 
to encourage and extend that freedom; ſo, when 
raiſed to an office which gave him the unlimited 
power of iſſuing lettres de cachet, it was their total 
ſuppreſſion that became the earlieſt object of his 
moſt ardent zeal. Till that time, lettres de cachtt, 


being conſidered as a part of the general police, 4 
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well as of the royal prerogative, were iſſued not 
only at the will of the miniſter, but even-at the 
pleaſure of a common clerk, or perſons ſtill more 
inſignificant. Maleſherbes began by relinquiſhing 
for himſelf this abſurd and iniquitous privilege, 
He delegated the right to a kind of tribunal, com- 
poſed of the moſt uprightmagiſtrates, whole opi- 
nion was to be unanimous, and founded upon 
open and well-eſtabliſhed facts. He had but one 
object more to attain, and that was to ſubſtitute a 
legal tribunal in the place of that which he had 
eſtabliſhed ; and this object he was upon the point 
of accompliſhing, when the intrigues of the. court 
procured the diſmiſſion of the virtuous Turgot, 
and Maleſherbes, in conſequence, reſigned on the 
12th of May, 1776. 

After this epoch, he undertook ſeveral journeys 
into different parts of France, Holland, and Swit- 
zerland ; where he collected, with zeal and taſte, 
objects of every kind intereſting to the arts and 
ſciences. As he travelled with the ſimplicity and 
&conomy of a man of letters, who had emerged 
from obſcurity for the purpoſe of making obſer- 
vations and acquiring knowledge, he, by that 
means, was enabled to reſerve his fortune for im- 
portant occaſions, in which it might procure in- 
formation on intereſting ſubjects. He travelled 
ſlowly, and frequently on foot, that his obſerva- 
tions might be the more minute; and employed 
part of his time. in ſuitably arranging them. Theſe 
obſervations formed a valuable collection of inte- 
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veſting matter relative to the arts and ſciences: 
they were unfortunately almoſt deſtroyed by the 
fury of ſome of theſe Revolutioniſts, who have done 
as much prejudice to the intereſts of ſcience as of 
humanity. 
Returning from his travels, Maleſherbes, for 
ſeveral years, enjoyed a philoſophic leiſure, which 
te weil knew how to direct to uſeful and import- 
ant objects. The two moſt excellent treatiſe 
which he contpoſed in the years 1785, and 1786, 
on the Civil-otate of the Proteſtants in France, are 
well known. The law which he propoſed in 
theſe, was only preparatory to a more extenliye 
reform; and theſe treatiſes were to have been fol- | 
lowed up by another work, the plan of which he 
had already laid: public affairs grew, however, too 
difficult to be managed by thoſe who held the rein 
of government, and they were compelled to call him 
to their counci's. The court favourites did notal- 
ſign to him the direction of any department, but in- 
troduced him merely Has ſubſequent events have 
ſhewn—to cover their tranſactions under a popular 
name, and paſs them upon the world as acts in which 
be had taken part. Maleſherbes acce pred thele 
overtures ſulcly to ſatisfy the deſire he felt to fe- 
veal ſome uſcful truths; but it was not for ſuch 
purpoſe that he had been invited to the councis 
Theſe who prelided : at them, took umbrage at Is 
firſt efforts to call their attention to the voice of 
truth and wiſdom; and luccced-d fo well in thei 


oppolition, that he was 1educed to the neceſſity d 
delivang 


LT 
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blivered in writing the advice which he wiſhed 
to offer. Such was the origin of two treatiſes 
relative to the calamities of France, and the means 
of repairing them; he tranſmitted theſe treatifes to 
the King, who never read them, and he was never 
after able to' obtain a private audience, although a 
miniſter of ſtate, 

Perceiving the inutility of his endeavours, diſ- 
ouſted with the repeated errors of government, 
and deprived of every means of expoſing them, or 
preventing their fatal effects; after frequent ſoli- 
citations, he at length obtained leave to retire. 
He repaired to his eſtate at Maleſherbes, and from 
that moment entirely devoted his time to thoſe 
eccupations which had ever formed the chief plea- 
fure of his life. He paſſed the evenings, and a 
great part of the night, in reading and ſtudy. 

In this tranquil ſtate, while enjoying himſelf amid{t _ 
his woods and fields, an unforeſeen event called 
him forth from his retirement. Louis the XV Ith 
was brought to the bar of the National Aſſembly 
3s a criminal: abandoned by all- thoſe on whom he 
formerly had heaped his favours, he little expected 
to find a defender in the man whom he had ſacri- 
kerd to their intrigues; but Malcſherbes conſi- 
dered the fallen monarch merely as an unfortunate 
man, and acted entirely according to the dictates of 
bis native benevolence. He offered himſelf as an 
advocate, and his offer was accepted, b 

Having diſcharged this painful and hazardous 
duty with firmneſs, moderation, and hdelity, he 
once 
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once more returned to his country reſidence, and 
reſumed his tranquil courſe of life. But this tran- 
quillity was of ſhort duration. About a twelye. 

month afterwards, in the month of December, 
1793, three members of the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of Paris came to reſide with him, his ſon- 
in-law, and his daughter, and apprehended the 
latter as criminals. Left alone with his grand- 
children, Maleſherbes endeavoured to conſole the 
reſt of his unfortunate family with the hopes 
which he himſelf was far from entertaining; when, 
the next day, the new-formed guards arrived to 
apprekend.him, and the whole of his family, even 
the youngeſt infants. This circumſtance ſpread 


a general conſternation throughout the whole de- 


partment. Four municipal officers had ſufficient 
courage to convoy him in order to inſure his 
ſafety, and even to accompany him and his family 
on purpoſe to avoid the humiliating fight of an 
armed force. 

In this calamity Maleſherbes preſerved the un- 
diſturbed equanimity of virtue. His affability and 
good-humour never forſook him, and his conver- 
ſation was as uſual ſerene; ſo that to have beheld 
him—without noticing his wretched guards—it 
ſeemed that he was travelling for his pleaſure with 
his neighbours and friends. He was conducted 
the ſame night to the priſon of the Madelonnettin 
with his grandſon Louis Lepelletier, at the ſame 
time that his other grandchildren were ſeparate! 


into different priſons, This ſeparation proving 
| extreme). 
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extremely afflicting to him, he proteſted againſt it; 
and at length, on his repeated entreaties, they all 
met together once more at Port-Libre. They 
remained there but a ſhort period. The ſon- in- 
law of Maleſherbes, the virtuous Lepelletier Ra- 
ſambo, the firſt of them who. was arreſted, was 
ordered into another priſon, and ſacrificed a few 
days after. Maleſherbes himſelf, his daughter, his 
grand-daughter and her huſband, were ſoon after 
all brought to the guillotine. They approached 
it with fortitude and ſerenity. It was then that 
his daughter addreſſed theſe pathetic words to 
Mademoiſelle Sombreuil, who had fav:d the life of 
her own father. on the 2d of September“ You 
have had the exalted honour to preſerve your 
father—I have; at leaſt, the conſolation to die 
with nine.“ | | % 
Maleſherbes, ſtill the ſame, even in his laſt 
moments exhibited to his relations an example of 
fortitude, He converſed with the perſons that 
were near him without beſtowing the leaſt atten- 
tion on the brutalities of the wretches who tied 
his hands. As he was leaving the priſon te aſcend 
the fatal cart, he ſtumbked againſt a ſtone, and 
mace a falſe ſtep—“ See,“ - ſaid he, ſmiling, 
©* how bad an omen! A Roman in my ſituation 
would have been ſent back again.” He paſſed 
through Paris, aſcended the ſcaffold, and ſubmitted 
to death with. the fame unſhaken courage. _ He 
died at the age of ſeventy-two years, four months, 
and fifteen days. He 'had only two daughters; 
U 3 | and 


and the fon of one them—Louis Lepelletier, x 


* 
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young man of the faireſt promiſe—alone remains 
to ſucceed him. 


GASPARD THIEYRI, 


Colonel of the ninth regiment of huſſars, was 
out on a reconnoitering party; and, having diſco- 
yered a body of the enemy, he poſted ſome marks- 
men in a ravine in his rear, it being his intention 
to fly on their approach, in order to draw them 
into an ambuſcade, His troopers, accordingly, 
in conformity to orders, began to term the Auſ- 


trians © Slaves of the tyrant; baſe mercenaries, 
fighting for a maſter who kept them in chains!“ 


&c. &c. They, in their turn, called their adver- 
faries « Paper-eaters, bell-melters, and regicides!” 
but would not advance a ſtep. On this, a private 
belonging to Thievri's regiment rode up to the 


Auſtrian line at full gallop, and levelling his piſtol 


with a deadly preciſion, killed a horſeman immedi- 
ately oppoſite to him. The veteran enemy, how- 
ever, undiſmayed by this act of temerity, inſtead 
of puſbing forward, continued to joke, exclaim- 
ing“ Bravo, mention honorable, inſertion au bul- 
letin 1”? 

' PETRE, 


Tux preceding exhibits a remarkable inſtance 
of hardihood in a private trooper; the preſent 
furniſhes an anecdote infinitely ſuperior, of which 
a perſon of the ſame rank is the hero. Petre, 3 


huſſar in Thieyri's regiment, was ſent to a _ 
0 
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of Brabant, to prevent it from being plundered. 
Some freebooters belonging to the army, who 
were ſearching after hidden treaſure, dug up a box, 
in which the inhabitants of the village had con- 
cealed all their property. The faithful guard, em- 
ployed to protect the peaſants, luckily arrived at 
the very moment when they were about to break 
the box open, and drawing his ſabre, by his firm- 
neſs and bravery, at length ſucceeded in driving 
away the pillagers. After this, he inſtantly aſ- 
ſembled the inhabitants; who, charmed with the 
bravery and generoſity of the exploit, and pleaſed 
too, perhaps, at the idea of having their future 
ſafety enſured, under the guardianihip of ſuch a 
defender, offered to make him a preſent of the cof - 
. fer, which contained ninety thouſand livres 
3000]. to 4000). ſterling —but the generous Pe- 
tre, who abſolutely refuſed to accept a ſingle liara, 
after thanking, addreſſed them as follows“ In 
preſerving your property, I only did my duty; you 
therefore owe me nothing. I exhort youu, how- 
ever, to be at more pains to conceal your riches.“ 
Will it be believed, that ſome of the officers termed. 
this unſoldier like-condudt, and that it actually ſtop- 
ped his preferment for ſome time? 


AMAR a 


Was by birth a gentleman of Grenoble, and a 
Counſellor, under the ancient regimen, in the par- 
liameiit of Dauphine. In early youth, he was ex- 
poled to the calumnies of the Abbe Elie, Canon 

In 
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1 in the Cathedral of Grenoble; who eccuſed him 

[| of having offered violence to him—the prieft— 

piſtol in hand, in order to force him to impart the 

ſacramental abſolution to a young lady, his couſin; - 

with whom he had cohabited. Amar was able 

completely to refute this abominable calumny: the 

| circumſtance, however, ſeemed to inſpire him with 

a melancholy turn, an averſion to ſociety, anda 

predominant love of ſolitude. After having, there- 

© fore, fulfilled the duties of his profeſſion, he con- 

ſtantly employed his leiſure hours in the ſtudy of 

philoſophy, and natural and political hiſtory. 

His reputation daily increaſed in the province of 

Dauphine, both as an honeſt lawyer, - and a well- 

informed man. In 1792 he was choſen, by the 

department of ere, a Deputy to the Nation 

Convention. When the Revolutionary Govern- 

ment was moved and carried by Danton, patriots 

the moſt auſtere piinciples were ſelected for the 

offices of the Committees of Government; and 

| | Amar was appointed a Member of the Committee 

| of General Security. He immediately became the 

organ of that Committee to the National Conven- 

tion, the reports of which were, for the molt part, 

drawn up, and all orders of arreſtation ſigned, U 

| him. This power, with the exerciſe of it, could 

not fail to draw down the animoſities of all the 

; Ariſtocrats and Royaliſts, who imputed to him the 
various horrors of the revolutionary regimen. 


i he moſt celebrated report made by Amar te dif 
. ; . : . (31s 1e 
che National Convention, was that againſt the 3 
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rondine party, in November, 1793. It was in 
conſequence of his report, that the National Con- 
vention iflued a decree of accuſation againſt the 
twenty-one Girondine members, all of whom 
were ſoon afterwards beheaded. He continued to 
exerciſe his functions until the death of Robeſpierre, 
when a new order of things was introduced. | 
Rovere, who ſucceeded Amar in the Com- 
mittze, ſpared no pains to ſtain the memory of his 
predeceſſor, and to involve him in the ſame pro- 
ſcription with Barrere, Vadier, &c. All his ef- 
forts, however, proved fruitleſs; for though Amar 
was known to be a violent patriot, or —as it was 
then the faſhion to call ſuch—a Terroriſt, he was 
by no means a Robeſpierriſt. Amar acted a very 
obſcure part during the remainder of that ſeffion; 
and when the famous conſpiracy of the firſt of 
Prarial was diſcovered, being afraid leſt the in- 
famed ſpirit of party ſhould accuſe him of being 
concerned in it—as others of his colleagues had 
been—he concealed himſelf in the neighbourhood 
of Paris; neither durſt he appear in public again, 
til the new government was re-eſtabliſhed, and a 
general amneſty proclaimed for all paſt errors. He 
repaired, however, to Paris, in the winter of 1796; 
wicre he lived in great obſcurity, and in honeſt po- 
verty. He dined every day at Mde. Meaux's, in the 
Palais Royal, among other poor people, and was un- 
known to every one; until, one day, he happened to 
diſcover himſelt by a jeſt. Going out of the dining- 
room, the landlady obſerved to him, that he had left 
his 
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his hat behind: Amar politely thanked the lady; 
begged her pardon for being ſo abſent; and added, 


with the ufual French vivacity—“ It is better for 
* | 


me, Maam, to leave my hat here, than my head on 
the ſcaffold.” Theſe myſterious words excited a 
curiwi:ty in Md. M. to know who he was; and ſhe 
took the liberty to atk his name. He rephed, that 
he was Amar, ſo much talked of in the time of the 
late government; that he was now happy to have 
eſcaped all further proſcription; and that he was 
ſatisfied with having ſpent his time and fortune in 
ſerving his country, although he had bee a rewarded 
by it with the baſeſt ingratitude. The landlacy, 
though by no means a Republican, could not avoid 
feeling ſome intereſt for a perſon ſo roughly handled 
by Fortune, and ſhe communicated her ſentiments 
to ſome of her cuſtomers; among whom was the 
writer of this article; who, obſerving his good 
ſenle, his civility, his modeſty, his various know- 
ledge, and his oratorical abilities, made it his buſi- 
neſs to aſcertain why be had been ſo ſc vere during 
his adminiſtration? Amar, ſcarcely able to ſup- 
preſs a tear, replied—© if my, name was hated, be- 
cauſe I am Frenchman, by the enemies of the Re- 
public at home and abroad, I can pardon them, hav- 
ing done then the greateſt injury. But when [ find 
myſelf ill- treated bykepublicaus, Leannothelplook- 
ing at the examples of Democritus and Heraclitus. 
No other nation, beſides the French, could evince 


ſuch.preofs of inconſtaiicy and ing ratitude. When. 


1 was in the Committee, the revolutionary laws 
purported, 
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purported, that all forms were to be diſpenſed 
with, in regard to counter-revolutioniſts; that 
all ſuſpe ted perſons were to be arreſted; and that 
the members of the Committee were reſponſible 
for the execution of theſe laws, under penalty of 
death. Toulon was, at that time, in the hands of 
the Engliſh; Lyons was in open rebellion; all the 
ſouthern countries of France, from Nice to Bour- 
deaux, from Maiſeilles to Oranges, were embroiled 
in civil commotions; Valenciennes, Conde, &c. 
in the power of the Emperor; Landau and Straſ- 


burg beſieged; the Spaniards poſſeſſed Rouſillon; 
and La Vendee menaced the very exiſtence of 


the Commonwealth, and even the Metropolis itſelf, 
Certain it is, the Republic could never have ſur- 
mounted ſuch a hoſt of difficulties, if the Com- 
mittee had not adopted rigorous meaſures. It 
was the indefatigable zeal of the Committee which 
ſayed France from ſo many combined and pow- 
erful enemies. Barras, Reubel, &c. are become 
rich under the Republic, and are eſteemed; we 
have contributed to fave the Republic, and are 
poor, and deſpiſed.*? 

During the ſame winter of 1796, Amar fre- 
quented the meetings of the new popular ſociety 
of tne Pantheoniſts, but was too prudent to take 
any very active part in it. When the conſpiracy 
of Prouet was diſcovered, the Legillative Body if- 


ſued a decree, that ail the ex-members ot the late 


Convention ſhould quit Paris in the ſpace of wwen= 
ty-ivur hours, under penalty of tranſportation. 
Awmarz 


| . hitherto, to arraign him of the charge of ambition 
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Amar, who was of the number, remonſtrated, 
that no ſuch ſuſpicion could fall on him, who lived 
in Paris, like a monk, in entire ſolitude, and that 
he did not mean to retire to Grenoble, where his 
recent misfortunes had left him no friend at all, 
His remonſtrances not being liſtened to, the Ex- 
ecutive Directory gave orders for his arreſtation, 
Amar was, conſequently, carried before the High 
National Court, at V endome ; where, having been 
tried, the judges pronounced him not guilty, ex- 
cept of neceſſary diſobedience. Accordingly, on 
the 28th of May, he was acquitted, and ſent back 
to the ordinary Criminal Court of Juſtice at Paris. 

Amar is about forty years of age. — Whatever 
might have been his errors while an active member 
of adminiſtration—and whatever may be the efforts 
of his enemies to ſlander him, no one has ventured, 


or rapacity: and he will always be eſteemed, by 
conſiderate perſons, as a man of principle, cha- 
racter, and integrity, who was led, perhaps, into 
ſome extremities, from a miſtaken method of pro- 
moting the welfare of his country. 


GENERAL LAHARPE. \ 


Amepes LAHARPE was born in 1754, in the 
Chateau des Uttins, near Rolle, a little town in 
the Pays de Vaud, of a family always diftinguiſhel 
for its patriotic ſentiments. His father poſſeſſed 
the Lordſhips of Vens and Les Uttins. It is not 
known, even in Switzerland, that the name of 
| | Monſieur 
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bleſſe, is that of the General who, in France, has 
immortalized the name-of Laharpe, by defending 
the cauſe of Liberty with a courage equal to his 
talents. NY 
His father gave him a good education, and pro- 
cured for him a ſub-lieutenancy in the ſervice of 
the States General, in the Berneſe regiment De 
May, commanded at that time by Colonel Con- 
ſtant, a Lauſanneſe officer of rare merit, under 
whom young Laharpe, endowed by nature with a 
found judgment and a very prompt concepgion, 
ſtudied the military art. 5 


The ſolicitations of his father, of the age of 
ſixty, and domeſtic cares, which required his pre- 


er 
ts ſence, induced him ſome years after to quit the 
d, ſervice, and to ſettle in his own country; where, 
on raiſed to the rank of Captain of grenadiers, he 
by lived in peace, ſurrounded with his family, occu- 
ba- pied in agriculture, and beloved and eſteemed by 


all who knew him. 

On the breaking out of the Revolution in 
France, the Swiſs ariſtocracy ſhewed itſelf openly 
an enemy to it. It entered into the reſentments 
of the Emigres, and inſulted the numerous parti- 
zans of French Liberty in the Pays de Vaud. 
7 An immoderate joy was manifeſted by the ruling 
iſhed Party on occalion of the flight of Louis XVI. a 
Te Deum was chaunted at F ribourg, to thank 


eſſe G od f 1 0 

3 50 * n ſaved the King from the hands of 
1 4 « ele and at Berne, and in other places, the 
aller R event was celebrated by banquets, 
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Monſieur de Vens, which indicates a title of No- 
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The anniverſary of the 14th of July was held x 
Few days afterwards when the friends of Liberty 
thought they might, in their turn, make a fete of 
that memorable epoch. But, not to cauſe alarms 
with regard to their intentions, they declared the 
ſame with frankneſs; even inviting to their enter- 
tainments, perſons who were known to be of dif. 
ferent ſentiments; abſtaining from all malignant 
alluſions, and imprudent expreſſions, and preſerving 
order and tranquillity. The cap of Liberty, how- 
ever, was paraded—an antique and revered ſymbol 
of the emancipation of the Swiſs, the impreſſion 
of which is borne to this day by the medals and 
coins of Berne ;—patriotic' toalts were ſported; 
and Ca ira was ſung. This was enough to furniſh 
the enemies of Liberty with a pretext they had been 
long ſeeking for. 1 

The State Inquifition—a word of intolerable 
import in a Republic—immediately repaired into 
the Pays de Vaud, accompanied with 5000 men, 
of the troops and artillery, to protect its opera- 
tions. 

Laharpe well knew how odious he was to the 
Government, for having propoſed, conformably to 
the ancient Conſtitution, to convoke the ſtates of 
the Pays de Vaud; but not being chargeable with 
any other crime, and ſtrong in the teſtimony of 
his own conſcicnce, he continued to reſide in his 
chateau, althuugh only two hundred paces from 
the place Wiicie tit Inquiiition held its ſitting, till 
the inſtant when two reipectable citizens, in col 


tempt 


LAHARPE. „ 


tempt of the laws, were ſent to the Baſtille of 


Chillon. Then, perceiving that the friends of Li- 
berty were going to be delivered up defenceleſs to 
the fury of a tribunal, all the members of which 
were at once judges and parties, he eſcaped from 
oppreſſion by flight. It was high time; as he ſet 
out at the moment when the armed bark, which 
was to convey him to the Chateau de Chillon, was 
coming up to take him. | 

Eſcaped from this danger, Laharpe addreſſed his 
perſecutors, in a juſtificatory memorial, wherein 
he demanded to be judged according to the laws 
of the tribunals of the Pays de Vaud. He offered, 
if his demand were granted, to return, and ſurren- 
der himſelf priſoner. By way of anſwer to this, 
he was declared guilty of high treaſon, and condemned 
to be beheaded; and the proceſs, on which this hor- 
rid ſentence reſted, remained buried in obſcurity, ' 

After having condemned his perſon, his enemies 

wiſhed to tarniſh his reputation. They declared 
him inſolvent ; ſelling his eſtate, which was diſ- 
poſed of at a low price, the purchaſers not think- 
ing the acquiſition ſolid, and confiſcating his other 
property, 

Exiled by tyranny, Laharpe ſought, in the camp 
of the French, a country worthy of his. great ſoul. 
He was there welcomed as a brother, and honoured 
as a Martyr in the cauſe of the people. Appointed 
Chief of the fourth battalion of the volunteers of 
deine and Oiſe, at the end of 1791, he was ſtationed, 
in 1792, at the Chateau de Rodemak, and marked 
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out for the honour of being expoſed to the ſirſt onſet 
of the coalition army, which was then advancing, 

That critical moment for France is yet remem. 
bered Fyith pain; when the inſubordination of the 
army was at its height; when a general“ diſtruſt, 
and the defections and daily treaſons of the officers 
and commanders gave up the army to diſorder, and 
diſorder paved the way for the entrance of the 
Deſpots into France. Well knowing he could not 
keep the place, Laharpe reſolved at leaſt to give 
the firſt example of ſelf-devotion which freemen 
owe to their country; nor had he any difficulty 
in communicating to his brave brethren in arms 
the enthuſiaſm which infpired him. They all 
ſwore with him not to capitulate, but to open to 
themſelves a paſſage, ſword in hand; or, in caſe of 
an abſolute impoſſibility of doing this, to bury 
themſelves with the enemy under the ruins of the 
Chateau, the ſubterrannean paſſages of which, 
converted into mines, had been already prepares 
for the purpoſe. | 


Luckner, however, who commanded at that 


period, was not willing to deprive France of ſuch 
brave defenders. He gave orders for the evacus- 
tion of Rodemak ; the artillery and ſtores of which 
were tranſported to Thionville, in the face of the 
enemy, already maſter of all the ſurrounding poſts. 
A daring feat, which procured for him who atchiev- 
ed it the ſurname of Brave, with which Luckner 
honoured Laharpe at the head of the army, in 
the camp of Richemont. 
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Soon after being appointed Commandant of 
Bitche, which was threatened, and from which 
the Swiſs regiment de Chateau-Vieux had juſt 
deſerted, he not only preſerved that place for 
France, but appeaſed, by his activity and conci- 
lating temper, the inſurrections which the Prieſts 
had at that time excited-in the Voſges, 

He took part, for a ſhort time, in the attacks 
directed againſt T reves by Bournonvillez and had 
his cloaths perforated with balls at the foot of the 
enemy's intrenchments. The bad weather cauſing 
this enterprize to be relinquiſhed, and the victo- 
ries of Dumourier, Kellerman, and Cuſtine, hay- 
ing removed the ſeat of war to a diſtance from the 


frontiers, he procured an employment of a more 
active kind. 


be carried on in the Alps a petty, yet inſtructive 
war; the only compenſation for the perils and fa- 
tigues of which, was the ſatisfaction of approving 
himſelf uſeful to the Republic, in the ſphere 
wherein he found himſelf placed. Called, in the 
ſequel, to the army which beſieged Toulon, he 
was appointed to the attack of Fort Pharon, which 
he carried by aſſault with the greateſt intrepidity, 
foreing the enemy to evacuate the place. This 
action procured him the applauſes of the whole ar- 
my, and the rank of General of Brigade, It was 
in this laſt capacity that he was inveſted with the 
command pre tempore at Marſeilles, where he had 
the rare happineſs of making himſelf at the ſame 
lime beloved and reſpected. 

x 3 Returning 


Appointed at firſt to the command of Briangon, 
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Returning to the army of Italy, and being al. 


ways in the vanguard, he ſhared, under the orders 


of Kellerman, all the painfu! labours of that Ge. 
neral ; and, at the end of 1794, completely de- 
feated the Auſtrians at Gareſio and Cairo, thus 


| Keeping up the communication of the army with 


Genoa, and overturning the great projects of the 
enemy. : 
At the beginning of 1795, Laharpe was feleQ. 
ed to command in chief the troops embarked for 
the reconqueſt of Corſica : this expedition, how- 
ever, not ſucceeding, by reaſon of the inferiority 


of the French fleet to that of the Engliſh, he re- 


famcd his poſt in the army of Italy; which at that 
time, though leſs than the Auftro- Sardinian army 
by abuut two-thirds, and deſtitute of every thing, 
nevertheleſs diſputed its ground with a bravery 
worthy of the greateft eulogiums. In this retreat, 
General Laharpe, placcd in the rear-guard, that is 
always neareſt the enemy, detcated them again at 
Vado; and De Vins, who had already graſped in 
His mind the conqueſt of Provence, ſaw himſelf 
ebecked by an enfecbled army; the deſtruction of 
wiel had been announced to Europe, and which 
yet :cmained unaſſailable in the line of defence it 
had taken up, till the arrival of reinforcements 
enabled it to reſume offenſive operations, and 
finally to complete the conqueſt of all Italy. 4 


little before this, Laharpe had been promoted tothe! 


rank of General of Diviſion, as a recompence for 
bis good conduct. 
While 


* 
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While meditating, in hi- winter-quarters, on 
the means of opening che campaign with eclat, his 
perſonal enemies, the Al iſtoerats of his own coun- 


try, ſpared nothing to circulate reports to his pre- 


judice by their emiflaries at Paris; and, towards 
the latter days of the Convention, had flattered 
them ſelves with the hope of ſeeing him diſplaced: 
in Republican governments, however, intrigues 
have little chance of ſucceeding. They failed in 
their attempts; and conſoled themſelves for their 
diſappointment, by giving it out in Switzerland, 
that Laharpe had diſappeared, taking away with 
him the military cheſt; although at that very time 
he was co-operating with the brilliant ſucceſſes of 
Buonaparte; although he had juſt received from 
the Executive Directory a letter of felieitation on 


the ſhare he had had in the victories of Montenotte 


and Degoʒ although, in fine, he had juſt ſaluted with 
cordiality the Berneſe officers of the regiment de 
dtettler, made priſoners at Mondoviz and, without 
reproaching any ef them for having formerly voted 
for his proſcr: prioug bad only ta.d to them I hope 
ws Hall one day ſee ane another again in Switzer- 
land as good friends. - 
brave man, alas? was to be cut down in 
the ſuns of his life, and in the midſt cf his: 
Career of glory, by one of thoſe miſtakes too com- 
mon in war, and which are one not of its leaſt 
cilmitics. After the paſſage of the Po, the 19th 
F.real, his vanguard being attacked during the 
Met b, @ nuuelous corps of the enemy, he ran 
10 
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to the ſpot to repulſe them, and in a very ſhort 


time ſucceeded. After this, he was returning to his 


quarters, when his eſcort of huſfars, being met by a 
corps of French, was miſtaken in the dark for 
Auſtrian Hulans: and a mutual diſcharge of muſ. 
quetry taking place, the General-fell at the firſt 
fire. 


ViRorious in all engagements, invulnerable by 


the enemy, it was his deſtiny to fall by the hand 
of thoſe whom he loved, and by whom he was 


beloved, and whoſe bitter regrets attended him to 
the tomb. To the moſt undiſputed courage, he 
united yncommon intelligence and activity: he 
poſſeſſed the eloquence. of the heart in the higheſt 
degree, that bon-hommie, (good nature) that affa- 


| bility, which nothing can reſiſt. His diſintereſted- 


neſs, his generoſity, which made him forget the 
wrongs he endured, and his inviolable attachment 
to the cauſe of Liberty, are virtues which ought to 
render his memory reſpectable, while his military 
talents have rendered it glorious, 

Here follows the teſtimony which the illuſtrious 
Buonaparte gave to his military virtues, in his 
diſpatch addreſſed to the Executive Directory, the 
day after that ſad event“ The Republic has 190 


a man much attached to it, the army one of its bet 


generals, and all the ſoldiers a comrade as intrepid 
as punctual in diſcipline.” The news of his death 
cauſed tears to be ſhed by all true citizens, as well 
in bis native country, as throughout Europe. 


HERAULT 


; beft thought highly inconſiſtent with it; and frequent 
repid. frcalms would be thrown againſt him, on this 
death ludject, by bis fellow deputies, who made i it a point 


ares of thole thailow-minded refarmers, who c n- 
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Fu men made a greater, and, it may be added;, 
2 more reſpectable figure, in the French Revo- 
lution, during the ſix months previous to, and as. 
many after, the fall of the Briſſotines, than Herault 
de Sechelles. He was of a rich and diſtinguithed 
family, who had. given him a liberal education; and i" 
was, independant] y of his patent place, as Advocate 1 
General of the Parliament of Paris, ennobled. He 4 
vas born in the capital, and was choſen a Deputy i 
br that department to the National: Convention. A 
He enjoyed an independ:nt fortune of his ownz. b 
but he had very: conſiderable expectations from a 
wealthy uncle, greatly advanced. in years. 

The fall of Herault is not, perhaps, wholly to 
de aſcribed. to the political fins imputed to him: 
de was unqueſtionably a Republican in his heart; 
but, from a vanity which may be conſidered na- 
tural, he paid too much regard to the character he 
had acquired of being what the French term n 
fali gar gon. Thus, though his language was ne- 
ver incompatible with. the auſterities of the newly= 
hf adopted government, yet his dreſs was, by many, 


e drefs as much as poſſible en Facobin. 
However unpardonable this cffence againſt the 
exterior of R-publicaniſm mi ght appear in the 


found. 


found its attributes with its eſſence, others at that 
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time conſidered it as a peccadillo on!y, and fixed 
upon him as the moſt proper perſon to open a 
communication with foreign powers for obtain. 
ing a peace, 'The Committee of Public Welfare 
accordingly diſtiuguiſhed him by the appellation 
and authority of diplomatic member. In this capa- 
city he made various fruitleſs efforts to treat with 
two of the powers combined againſt the infant 
Republic; but ſuch were the haughty and over- 
bearing tone and conduct of the league, at that 
period, that every overture was rejected with a | 
diſdain as raſh as it has fince proved puerile. 

When thof. jealouſies became general, which 
may be conſidered as the natural concomitants of 
a Revolution like that of France, and they who 
were in the ſecret of his duties and deſigns had 
conceived projects which they were ſure Herault 
would not join in; they converted the' means he 
had adopted for ſounding the hoſtile cabinets, and 
eſpecially that of Great Britain, into ſuſpicions 
and charges of compromiſing the honour of his 
country. 

Another act, unſupported, however, by ook 
was imputed to him, which could not fail greatly 
to injure his reputation: it was, that he had em- 
ployed more than one agent to veſt a conſiderable 
ſum in the Engliſh funds. The circumſtances of 
his ſpeaking Engliſh, and aſſociating greatly with 
the Engliſh in Paris, gave colour to thoſe. fur- 


miſcs. Herault not only failed in every endea- 
uout 
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your at pacification; but the war, at this preciſe 
time, took a peculiarly unfavourable turn: ſeveral 
of the ſtrong garriſon towns fell into the hands of 
the allies; and theſe circumſtances were, by the 
enemies of the diplomatic member, attrivuted to 
Herault's complaiſance, and to the ſymptoms of 
weakneſs which he had betrayed in his offers for 
accommodation. 

In colliſions of parties of this kind, the leaſt 
popular is ſure to fall. While Robeſpierre and 
Couthon were flattering the powerful Jacobins in 
their hall, and the facile people in the tribunes of 
the Convention, Herault was inconſiderately tri- 
fling his time in the comparry of a chere amie and 
her mother, whom he had gallantly conducted to 


Paris, on his return from Chambery, whither he 


had been ſent on a commiſſion, and on which expe- 
dition he was accompanied by the celebrated Ame- 
rican Joel Barlow. | 
The envious foes of Herault de Sechelles had 
by far the advantage over him, in the people's 
eyes; ſince, while they were ſeen walking on foot 
to the Jacohins, or other popular ſocieties, he was 
diſcovered in a tete-a-tete with a fair lady, at a 
ſplendid houſe on the Boulevards, or peeping 
through the glaſs of a gilded chariot. heſe were 
ſcenes which, however tolerated a ſhort time be- 
fore, could not be looked on with compoſure by 
the ſtern eyes of Republicans, eſpec al y by choſe 
who couiidered themſelves ſuch far encellence. 
Thus the very mag who had, a fe weeks be- 
fore, 
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fore, preſented the plan of the new conſtitution 
to the Convention, and had preſided in the Field 
of Mars on the day aopointed for its formal ac. 
ceptance, was now treated as a ſuſpected perſon 
by his colleagues in the government-committee; 
inſomuch that when Barrere, on the 17th d 
March, 1794, announced to the Convention that 
Herault bad been arreſted by order of that Com- 


anittee, it appeared that he had not, for ſeveral 


weeks, aſſiſted at its councils. 

fbove half a million of people had lately looked 
up to Heiault, on the elevated altar of Liberty, and 
done homage to him, as perſonitying the new de- 
mocratic conſtitution: he was now, ſad reverſe! 
about to be ingloriouſly ſacrificed on an ignomi 
nious ſcaffold! * 
| Danton, the famous leader of another party 
had been taken up the evening before Herault, by 


order of the ſame Committee; and, as fuch violent 
factions give but little breathing-time to their am 


tagoniſts, when the favourable moment arrive 
for directing a blow with effect, the accuſed wer 
brought to trial on the third day; and, to the fur- 
prize of a great many, the act d accuſation—indid 
ment—charged them with conſpiring together to 
overturn the National Convention, to re-eſtabliſh 
royalty in France, and to maſſacre the Committe 
of Public Welfare. There are times when t 
ipſe dixit of a popular orator is ſufficient to com 
demn any obnoxious character to public odiums 


The corrupt ſervility of the Revolutionary Th 
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hand ſtudied and coped the will of the few in 
power, who now appeared to have perpetuated 
their authority. The judge and jury, therefore, 
after the moſt inconſiſtent accuſation and evidence, 
condemned Herault de Sechelles, and the other 
deſignated conſpirators, to die by the guillotine. 
This the new tyrants called the ſecond weeding of 
the Republican garden; which work, if they had 
been allowed to proceed in their own way, would 
doubtleſs have ended in converting it into a deſart 
for the chace and pleaſure of one or two deſpots. 

Herault, Danton, Chabot, Phillippeaux, and five 
others, were, on the 5th of April, conveyed in 
three carts to the place of execution; compelled to 
wear the ſcarlet ſhirt, the opprobrious badge of 
treaſon. They ſuffered in the preſence of an im- 
menſe multitude; among whom, many did not fail 
to expreſs their doubts concerning the juſtneſs of 
the ſentence, and the truth of the charges. 

Herault, who was but thirty years of age, poſ- 
ſeſſed a handſome perſon and pleaſing addreſs. He 
ſpoke with conſiderable energy when before the 
Tribunal; and told the people, as he aſcended the | 
platform of the guillotine, that they would ſoon diſ- 


— — 


ner © i tinguiſh their enemies from their friends. It was 
abliſ pretty generally believed that a reſcue would have 
mittes i been attempted, as ſome hundreds of the ſociety 
en de of the Cordeliers, women as well as men, had en- 


tered into an engagement to that effect. Robeſ- 
pierre, however, by means of his mouchards, was 


*Pprizcd of the deſign, and fruſtrated it, by order- 
* in- 
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ing the execution ſooner than it was expected to 
happen. : 


When Herault was in danger of being arreſted | 


by a mandat of the tyrant Robeſpierre, a friend of 
his, M. Thyerry, a Swiſs gentleman of liberal 
education, and of reſpectable character, offered him 
a ſecure retreat in Switzerland; and a paſſport, in 
fictitious name, from the agent of Baſil reſiding at 
Paris. Herault thanked him for this kindneſs ; and 
heroically added I would gladly accept of your 
er, Citizen, if I could carry my native country 
with me. 

Herault de Sechelles was eſteemed ſo elegant 
a writer, that he was appointed to compoſe, in 
conjunction with St. Juſt, the conſtitution of 
1793. That conſtitution is, in conſequence, very 
elegantly written, and is conſidered, by men of 
letters in France, as a pattern of ſtyle for a code 
of civil law. He was alfo the author of a work 
upon Declamation; and of a pamphlet reſpecting 
the private life of the great Buffon, the intereſting 


ſubſtance of which has been inſerted in the Sup- 


plementary Number to the third volume of the 
Monthly Magazine. NE 


. : 
DUFRICHE DE VALAZE 


Was born at Alengon, the chief town in the 
department of l'Orne. His parents were honeſt 
burgeſſes, who lived in circumſtances which en- 
abled them to give him a liberal education. As 


the paternal eſtate was divided among three bio- 
| | ther, 


| 1 ; 
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thers, his ſhare was ſcarcely ſufficient for his ſub- 
ſiſtence; he, therefore, entered himſelf at the bar, 
and for ſome time exerciſed the functions of a 


counſellor, with honour and reputation. Although 
, he was conſidered as one of the beſt lawyers in 
the baillage, and pleaded cauſes with a grace and 
n b 
eloquence ſeldom witneſſed in a provincial town, 
1 he bad not many clients. Either his diſtinguithed 


4 manners gave him an air of ſuperiority, which was 
conſtrued into affectation, and even folly ; or, by 
his well-known contempt for prieſts, and averſion 
to the eſtabliſhed religion, he had drawn upon 
himſelf the ill opinion of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try, where every man who did not go to maſs, and 
if rchearſe his chapelet, was conſidered as an atheiſts « 
His elder brother, who was alſo a counſellor, 
and eſteemed as great an orator as himſelf, was 
» much conſulted, and had many clients, He was, 
however, notwith{tanding, a zealous partizan of 


k 
Nog the Revolution; but the deſire of being named 
fling himſelf, induced him to ſeparate his intereſts from 
Sup: thoſe of his brother, and thereby prevented the 


f the latter from being nominated Deputy to the Firſt 
Ail-mbly, where he would, doubtleſs, have quickly 
ditinguithed himſelf as a firſt-rate orator. 

In the firſt Electoral Aſſemblies, the public 

n the mind was ſo prepoſſeſſed againſt V alaze, that, al- 

do though he outſhone, as a public ſpeaker, all the 

PR. El: ctors of the department, he was hiſſed and 

N hooted whenever he open2d his mouth, This 

+ bio- treatment, however, did not diſconcert him; and 

Y 2 very 


| a , 
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very frequently, after having allowed ample ſcope 
to the deriſion or farcaſms of the Electors; he aroſe, 
and, with admirable ſang froid and preciſion, re- 
peated, verbatim, all he had ſpoken before, and 
retuted every objection made againſt him. His 
eloquence, like that of Alcibiades, bore along with 
it the ſuffrages of his enemies themſelves; who, in 


ſpite of their inveterate prejudices, never failed to 


adopt his propoſitions. | 

Valaze was maire of a little town, called Eſſay, 
two leagues diftant from Sees, and four from 
Alengon. In this capacity, he took care that all 
the decrees of the National Aſſembly ſhould be 
rigorouſly executed; he explained the ſame to the 
peaſants, directed the pariſhes of the canton in 
their operations; and managed all intereſts with 
fuch addreſs, that he prevailed 'on the curate of 
the town to take the oath preſcribed to the prieſts; 
and on an abbeſs, with all the religieuſes of her 
community, to acknowledge the Conſtitutional 
Biſhop, and thereby ſeparate themſelves from the 
refractory clergy. Of all the religious commu- 
nities known in France, under the name of Royal 
Abbeys, this was, perhaps, the only one which 
ſacrificed bigotry to reaſon, and the neceſſity of 
circumſtances: it was, doubtleſs, to the manage- 
ment of Valaze that we muſt aſcribe this ſpecies 
of anti-ſuperſtitious phenomenon. 

After having diſcharged ſucceſſively the effices 
of Elector, Mayor, and Adminiſtrator of the diſtri) 
he was, at length, nominated Deputy to the Na- 


tional 


ti 


tional Convention. It is well known, that he 


the oaly one truly Republican, He boldly avowed 
his principles, and never varied from them. Ma- 
dame Roland, in her Appeal, aſſures us, that the 
Girondift Deputies ſometimes met at the houſe 
of Valaze, to concert meaſures to prevent the 
ſtorm which the ſtill increaſing: aſcendancy of the 
Deputies of the Mountain in the Convention por- 
tended, | 


/ OT. FIT 


a He had been appointed to draw up a report of 
n all the papers found at Verſailles, which were to 
all ſerve as articles of accuſation againſt Louis XVI. 
de The manner in which he acquitted himſelf of this 
he delicate and difficult commiſſion, is well remem- 
in bered. | 
ith On the famous 31ſt of May, when the decree 
of of aircit was carried againſt the twenty-two De- 
ſts puties of the Gironde, Valaze could have eſcaped, 


and found an aſylum in the revolted departments, 
waich might have lengthened out his life, and 
the perhaps faved it. He was preflingly ſolicited to 
take this ſtep: he obſtinately refuſed, however; 
and rather, than ſully his reputation by the leaſt 


zhich Wi #Ppearance of fear, he choſe to remain at his poſt, | 


ty df and ſurrender himſelf to the ſatellites of Robeſ- 
nage- Pierre, who ſent Briffot, and his other virtuous col- 


pecies Wil kagues, to the ſcaffold, on the 31ſt of October, 
1793. 


iftricts N Vith Jug Froid, and without complaining. He 
Y 3 had 
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early attached himſelf to the Girondiſt party, then 


Valazé heard his ſentence of death pronounced 


4 „ M3...” --- 


man. 
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had, indeed, anticipated it; for he was provided with 
a poignard, with which he ſtruck himſelf in the 
court before his execrable judges, who were co. 
vered with the blood of this wiſe. and virtuous 
In fine, he died with all the enthuſiaſm of 
the moſt high-ſpirited Republican. 


FABRE D'EGLANTINE 


Was born at Chalons, in Champaigne. He 
was early educated, by the care of his parents, in 
polite literature and natural philoſophy. From his 
youth, he felt an invincible inclination to court 
the muſes ; and in the year 1785 he publiſhed, in 
a French periodical work, entitled, Les Etrenne 
du Parnaſſe, a little poem, called Chalons ſur 
Marne; in which he drew a very charming pic- 
ture of the moral pleaſures that were to be found 
in that place, and its neighbourhood. This piece, 
however, was then conſidered as a juvenile com- 
poſition, and fell very ſhort of producing that de- 
gree of celebrity which its author afterwards at- 
tained. | | 
In the years 1789 and 1790, he publiſhed two 
well-known comedies: Le Philinte, and L' Intni- 
gue Epiſtolaire. Beſides his talents for writing 
comedies, he felt, like Moliere, an inclination t0 


perform parts upon the ſtage. He according]y acted 


his own plays in the theatres of Lyons and Niſmes 

In 1792, his acknowledged patriotiſm cauſed 
him to be choſen a Deputy to the National Con- 
vention. In that aflembly, during the winter * 
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the ſpring of the year 1793, his conduct was not 
very commendable. It is generally underſtood at 
Paris, that, in conjunction with Danton and Ro- 
beſpierre, he contributed not a little towards ef- 
fecting the infamous arreſt of the Briſſotines, on 
the 31ſt of May. A few days afterwards, he ob- 
ſerved to a friend, that the domineering ſpirit of 
the Girondines, who had engrofled all the power 
and offices of the ſtate, had compelled him and 
his colleagues, in order to ſhake off the yoke, to 
throw themſelves into the hands of the Sanscul- 
laterie. He could not help, however, foreboding 
dangerous confequences from the proceedings of 
that day, as the ſame mob which had been taught 
to deſpiſe the legiſlature, might, at the inſtigation 


of another faction, overthrow him and his friends, 


in their turn. This preſentiment of Fabre was 
aterwards but too fully verified. 


On the removal of the Girondines, and the. 


eſtabliſnment of the Mountain party in power, 
Fabre began to act a conſiderable part. He was 
appointed a Member of the Committee of Public 
Inſtruction; and in that ſtation, in the month ot 
Auguſt, 1793, gave his vote for ſuppreſſing all 
academies and literary corporations, which, from 
their privileges and ariſtocratic ſpirit, were conſi- 
dered as unfriendly to a Republican Government, 


In October, 1793, he ſubmitted to the National 
Convention the pian of the new Calendar, which 


has ſince been adopted. The accuracy and re- 
parity with which this calendar was executed, 


evinced 
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evinced an uncommon degree of knowledge in 
mathematics and natural philoſophy, and reflected 
on its author the higheſt reputation. It gave birth, 
however, to a pleaſant pamphlet, entitled, Le Li. 
giſſateur à la Mode; which was an endeayour to 
prove, that the 31ſt chapter of the Travels of 
Anacharſis, by the Abbé Barthelemy, where the 
deſcription of the ancient Greek calendar was in- 
troduced, had furniſhed the leading ideas in the 
new Calendar of Fabre d' Eglantine. 

In the winter of 1794, the Mountain party had 
ſplit into two diviſions, the Facob:ns and the Ger- 
deliers ; or, in other words, the Robeſpierrifts and 
Dantoniſts. Fabre was of the party of Dauton; 
and was arreſted and confined, with Danton's 
other adherents, in the priſon of the Luxemburg 
in March 1794. From that priſon he wrote a 
number of letters, which were afterwards printed: 
and have been highly extolled, as beautiful ex- 
hibitions of ſenſibility and talents in diſtr.ſs. After 
a month's impriſonment, he was, with many others, 
cruelly butchered in the Place de la Revolutian, 
in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 


ROBES PIERRE. 


THe very name of Robeſpierre excites a Vas 
riety of diſagreeable ſenſations -- wonder, rage, 
horror, and revenge, occupy the bofom by tums. 
Of his countrymen, ſome claim a murdercd pa- 
rent, others their mangled ſons and daughters; 
the huſband his bleeding wife; the Wife her * 

* 
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lated huſband. France, converted into a charnel. 
houſe under his adminiſtration, beheld more than 
an hundred thouſand of her children proſcribed, 
ſtarved, expatriated, aſſaſſinated and cut off, either 
with or without the forms of law! The Patriot 
andthe perfidious Citizen—the Republican and the 
Royaliſt the Anarchiſt and the Lover of Order 
all equally experienced his hatred, and periſhed by 
his deadly entity. Never did Liberty ſuffer more 
than by his hypocritical attachment: never did 
deſpotiſm receive ſo much conſolation as aroſe from 
his eruelties. Tyranny brandiſhed her whips, and 
ſhook her chains, from Moſcow to Algiers; and 
boaſted, with a peridious triumph, her milder em- 
pire | 
Maximilian Robeſpierre was born in 1759, with- a 
in the walls of the city of Arras, the capital of the. 1 
ci devant province of Artois, The Royaliſts, as | Y 


der if fiction had been neceſſary to render his memory l 
85 more deteſtable, pretend that he was the nephew of | | 
ian, that Damiens who aſſaſſinated Louis XV. It is but . | | 
Juſtice, on the contrary, to ſtate, that his family 1 
was both ancient and reſpectable; for his pro- © | | 
genitors had occupied ſome of the higher depart- 1 
Vas ments of the magiſtracy, and appertained to that 1, 
age, Claſs formerly termed, by my of eminence, la no- 


ins. bleſſe de la robe. 

pa- His father was an Advocate of great knowledge 

ters; and purity; but, as ceconomy was not one among 

ecol- I bis victues, his two ſons and a daughter inherited 

Jatgd nothing from him but his paverty« His unſullied 
| reputation, : 


reputation, however, proved ſerviceable to his fa 
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mily; tor a relation undertook the maintenance of 
the female, and the two boys had the good fortune 
to be protected, or rather adopted, by the Biſhop 
of Arras. 

Maximilian, the elder brother, was accordingly 
educated under the immediate inſpection of thi 
Prelate, who, doubtlels, inſtilled excellent prin» 
Ciples into his mind; but malice, always active, 


and always uncharitable, has traced to this very 


fource that conſummate hypocriſy which diſtin- 
guiſhed his pupil through life, and which, it is 
pretended, he could have only acquired under the 
tuition of a prieſt ! 

At a proper age, young Robeſpierre was ſent to 
the college of Louis le Grand, a famous ſeminary, 
formerly under the direction of the Jeſuits. There 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his aſſiduity and ta- 
lents, and bore away the annual prizes from al 


competitors.of his own claſs. 
This—and it muſt be allowed to have been 4 


very honourable one—was the only diſtinguiſh- 


ing characteriſtic of his youth; for it is alioweh 
that he did not develope even the germ of thoſe 
paſſions which influenced his bofom in his mort 
advanced years, and rendered him not only the 
ſcourge of his country, but of mankind. Paſchal 
amidſt the ſilence of his. priſon, meditated on Eu- 


clid; and Voltaire chalked the firſt lines of his 


Henriade on the walls of his dungeon : but Ro- 


beſpierre did not diſcover his future deftiny by an- 
ttccipation: 
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* * 


ticipation; and it was the opinion of the profeſſors, 
that his reputation would never extend beyond, 
the walls of the college in which he had been 
educated, ; 

At the age of ſeventeen, it was determined that 
he ſhould be bred to the bar; and his friends, 
judging from his early ſücceſs, already imagined 
that he would diſpute the palm of eloquence With 


65 the firſt lawyers of France. He was accordingly 
"7 committed to the care of a M. Ferrieres, nephew 
n- to an Advocate of the ſame name, who had diſ- 
is tinguiſhed himſelf by an excellent Treatiſe on Ju- 
the fiſprudence. 

It is aſſerted, howeyer, that notwithſtanding 
t to the repeated admonitions of that gentleman, Max- 
a1) imilian could never be prevailed upon to pay any j | 
bete degree of attention to his profeſſional ſtudies. In- # 
t. capable of application, diſguſted with the ſlighteſt „ 
] a difficulties, he is ſaid to have acquired an anti- 1 
pathy to knowledge, and to have ſworn a deadly 
"mY enmity both to learning and learned men | 
ith 


tile before the Parliament of Paris, but this ſcheme 


| l 
It was at firſt determined, that he ſhould prac- i 
thoke Wi was never carried into execution for he returned | 


mote Bl to his native province, and was admitted an Ad- 5 
ly 7 vocate in the Superior Council of Artois. | | 
aſchah 


We do not find that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf | 
there by his eloquence ; and have every reaſon to a lj 
luppoſe that he would never have riſen above me- l | 
Gocity, nor been noticed in the crowd of provin- f 
Cal pleaders, had not an uncommon concurrence 


of 
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of circumſtances elevated him to a ſituation in 


him. He, however, made himſelf known 2 
an Author, if not as an Advocate; for he pub- 
liſhed two Treatiſes about this time, in one of 
which he explained the principles of EleQticity, 
and removed the vulgar prejudices that prevailed 
reſpecting conductors, the erection of which wa 


oppoſed by the ignorant, under the pretence that ſt 
they were impious, and better calculated to pro- ey 
- duce deſtruction than enſure ſafety. ob 
The other was on Death, conſidered as a pu- der 
niſhment. In this, all the modern governments chi 
were juſtly reproached for the ſanguinary laws cer 
ſill prevalent in their criminal codes, and doubts ben 
were hinted, as to the right claimed by ſociety of Wi wo. 
cutting off the life of an individual. 179 
No ſooner had the letters of convocation tothe ¶ ¶ the 
States-General been iſſued, than Robeſpierre d ſome 
termined to become a candidate. He proved ſuc: trib. 
ceſsful in his endeavours; and was, according eve 
nominated one of the repreſentatives of his nat 
province. He is ſaid to have drawn up the but 
hiers*, or Inſtructions; by means of which te word 
— | _ ed ſenſat 
* The following is reported to have been a pallage It 1 
one of the Cahiers alluded to---* Nous nous ſoumetrons ito; of 
volontiers a Pautorite du Roi pendant pour un an; et ſi 101: 8. 25 
ſommes contens, nous le continuerons.”*--We will readily iu prof; 


mit ourſelves to the authority of the King during one yi! 
and, if we be content with his conduct at the end of f 
period, we will protract it. 


eogre 
a 


Elec 
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Electors were accuſtomed to regulate the conduct 
of their deputies. 

In the National Aſſembly, he ſat and voted with 
the cot? gauche, or patriotic fide; and was ſome 
times confounded with the Orleaniſts, and ſome- 
times with the Con/titutionels, The former wiſhed 
to place Philip on the throne of Louis ; the latter 
were zealous for the adoption of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. It is no leſs true than fingular, how- 
ever, that Robeſpierre remained in the greateſt 
obſcurity during the firſt legiſlature; and was conſi- 
dered as a paſſionate, hot-headed young man, whole 
chief merit conſiſted in his being warmly and ſin- 
cerely attached to the cauſe of Liberty. It was 
he who firſt brought the term Ariſtocrat into com- 
mon uſe. This occurred on Thurſday, Nov. 19, 
1790; when a deputation from a corporation in 
the Cambreſis, having complained at the bar, of 


re de ſome abuſes, the Deputy for Arras aſcended the 
d ſuc tribune, and exclaimed, that the petitioners de- 
unge rcd no favour, being themſelves (un corps ariſ. 


bxratique) an ariflecratical body. The Aſſembly 
burſt into a fit of laughter on the mention of this 
word: it, ho yever, ſoon produced far different 


* 


ſenſations x 
It was about this time that he became the edi- 
tor of a journal entitled, L' Union, ou Journal de 
8 Liberte. . The Royaliſts, who accuſe him of 
roſs ignorance, enumerate, with exultation, the 
graphical, political, and even grammatical 
l 2 blunders 
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| poſed enemies to his vengeance, 


flambeau de la Provence, & Robeſpierre la chan. 


the Aſſembly had ruined France, and * 
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blunders daily exhibited in this newſpaper. It is 4]: 
lowed by every one, that it was conducted with ex. 
treme violence, and diſplayed but little taſte or gee 
nius. Indeed, the exaggerating diſpoſition of thee. 
tor had brought him into ſome degree of contemyt; 

and it was at that time cuſtomary to remark, with 
a kind of ſatrical eulogium u Mirabeau ttith 


delle d' Arras /—that Mirabeau was the flambezu 
of Provence, and Robeſpierre the candle of Arras! 
This much is certain, that he never was elected 
into any of the Committees, or honoured with the 
Preſident's chair in the Firſt Aſſembly. 

To the Society of the Jacobins, Robeſpierre is in- 
debted for all his celebrity, a: d all his power, He 
became their chief; and it was the members of 
of this body who firſt propagated the idca, © that 


could alone fave it!“ 

It is but candid here to confeſs, that his con- 
duct in the Legiſlative Budy was pure and un- 
ſpotted; that he ſtedfaftly oppoſed the intereſted 
reviſion of the conſtitution, and withſtood eycry 
temptation ariſing from the corruption ſo prodi- 
gally adminiſtered by the court. Alas! this very 
circuniſtance, in the end, rendered him more dan- 
gerous to Liberty, and the ſurname of Incorruft 
ible, enabled him to ſacriſice all his real or lup- 


Robeſpierre did not refule to fill ſubordinate 


offices, as has been allerted: he, howe vel, did not 
retain 
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retain them any conſiderable time. He was firſt 
nominated Preſident of the Tribunal of the diſtrict 
of Verſailles; and was confcquently empowered to 
decide both in civil and criminal affairs, as the 
juries had not been then organized. Having re- 
ſigned this employment, he next obtained that of 
Aceiſateur Public to the Criminal Tribunal of 
the department of Paris, which he alſo held but 
for a ſhort period. His conduct in the exerciſe of) 
theſe functions ſtands unimpeached: no one in- 
ſtance of cruelty or injuſtice has been adduced by 
the bittereſt of his enemies; and had the court but 
proved faithful to that conſtitution, from which it 
could not recede without the foulett perjury, Ro- 
belpierre would never have been elevated to the 
Dictatorſhip! ; 

It was during the National Convention, that 
this man attained the ſummit of his ambition. In 
the firſt Legiſlature, he had joined the Patriots; in 
the ſecond, he declared for the Republicans: in 
both his party had proved victorious. It was in the 
third, that he himſelf was doomed to triumph, not 
only over his rivals, but his country. 

The Commune of Paris, the Jacobin Society, and 
eren the Aﬀembly itſelf, were filied with his crea- 
tures, and became obedient to his commands. In 
(bort, the nation looked up to him as to a ſaviour. 

No ſooner, however, had he attained the giddy 
eminence of power, than his nature ſcems to have 
experienced a total change; and Robeſpierre, like 
many others, here affords a memorable inſtance 
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of the effects of ſudden elevation in debaſing the 
human mind, by making it ferocious. Rendered 
cruel by habit and ſuſpicion, both Royaliſts an 
Republicans equally experienced his vengeance; 
a number of the firſt were cruelly butchered in 
priſon; and of the latter, Briſſot, V ergniaux, Gen 
ſonné, Valaze, &c. &c. fell by the guillotine; 
while the Ex-Miniſter Roland, and the celebrated 
Ex-Secretary Condorcet, were reduced to the me- 
lancholy neceſſity of putting themſelves to death, 
In the Girondiſis periſhed nearly all that was gret 
and amiable in France. In Madame Roland fell 
the firſt female genius of her age; in the perſon d 
her huſband, virtue itſelf was outraged; while, in 
the executions of Condorcet, Lavoiſier, and Bailly 
ſcience received a mortal and irrecoverable ſtab. 
The proſcriptions of Sylla and Marius wer 
once more renewed in the moſt poliſhed countij 
of modern Europe, and in an age, too, boaſtful d 
its ſtudied refinements. | Suſpected perſons, or, in 
other words, every one either dreaded or hated by 
_ thoſe in power, were arreſted: domiciliary vii 
awakened the ſleeping victims of perſecution to 
miſery and deſtruction; while Revolutionary Tri- 
bunals condemned them by ſcores, unpitied, and 
even unheard. The laws were no longer main- 
tained; the idea of a conſtitution became intolers 
ble; all power was concentrated, as among the 
eaſtern nations; the government degenerated into 
a Turkiſh Divan: it was the Committee of Public 


Safety that regulated every thing, that abſolved 
x - | tricd, 
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tried, that ſpoiled or enriched, that murdered or 
faved; and this Committee was entirely regulated 
by the will of Robeſpierre, who governed it by 
means of his creatures, St. Juſt and Couthon. 

He referved for himſelf, however, the immediate 

ſuperintendance of the Revolutionary Tribunals; 
and was accuſtomed, at night, to mark down the 
victims who were to periſh before the ſetting of 
the morrow's ſun. 
The execution of four or five a, day did not ſa- 
tiate his vengeance; the murder of thirty or forty 
was demanded, and obtained: the ſtreets became 
deluged with blood; canals were neceſſary to con- 
vey it to the Seine; and experiments were actually 
made at the Bicetre with an inſtrument for cutting 
off half a ſcore heads at a ſingle motion! 

At length, the tyrant began to be dreaded even 
by his own accomplices; and all parties ſeem to 
have cordially united in the deſtruction of a man, 
during whoſe life they themſelves were expoſed to 
the moſt imminent dangers. A circumſtance, ſimi- 
lar to what occurred to a famous deſpot of anti- 
Quity,* is ſaid to have accelerated his fate; for the 
Committee of Public Safety, having found a long 
roll of proſcriptions on one of his creatures, who 
had been arreſted by miſtake, they are reported to 
have diſcovered their own names inſcribed in the 
bloody regiſter. 


The ſtorm firſt burſt in the Convention. Bil- 
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The Emperor Domitian. 
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laud, Panis, Ferron, Cambon, Tallien, and Va. 
dier, accuſed him of his crimes to his face; Bar. 
rere and Collet overwhelmed him with reproaches; 
and the abaſhed traitor himſelf is ſaid to have called 
out for death.“ | 

While the Legiſlature was exerciſing a grand 
act of national juſtice, the Municipality ſounded 
the tocfin, and many members of the Jacobin 
Club marched to the ſuccour of their chick 
By turns a priſoner and a leader, vanquiſhed and 
triumphant, he was at length ſeized in an apart 
ment of the town-houſe, and pierced with wounds, 

On the morning of the roth Thermidor, (July 
28, 1794,) he was led to execution, amidf the 
execrations of the people, with one eye hanging 
out of the ſocket, and his lower jaw attached to 
the upper by means of a handkerchief. It ha 
been ſeparated by a muſket ball. 

Thus periſhed Maximilian Robeſpierre, in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age. His character dos 
not poſſeſs the leaſt reſemblance to any of the i. 
luſtrious ruffians of antiquity, who have been 
rendered memorable either by their crimes d 
their exploits. Sylla and Marius, bred up to arm 
and inured to warfare, were both brave to exccb, 
Julius, before he croſſed the Rubicon, and became 


the tyrant of his country, had diſplayed uncom- 
mon perſonal courage on many occaſions. EV 


the luxurious Anthony, and the vile Auguſtus" 
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— 
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* « Eh bien I donnes moi, donnex moi la mort!“ F 
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the latter of whom it has been too long the faſhion 
to praiſe—were at times capable of exhibiting in- 
ſtances of intrepidity. Cataline, in the very hour 
of his death, was terrible; for his mutilated corpſe 
was ſurrounded by heaps that had periſhed by his 
own hand, But Robeſpierre was a baſe coward, 
who on all occaſions was ſolicitous for his own 
ſafety, and trembled like a woman. at the very 
idea of danger. He was bold only in words and 
geſtures : * Tonaviſſimus quiſque, et ut res docuit, 


in ee non ern, nimii verbis, linguæ 


feroces.“ 

On the roth of Auguſt, he hid himſelf as uſual, 
and only came out of his lurking hole to claim the 
triumphs of that memorable day. Even on the 


ist, 2d, and 3d of September, he is ſaid to have 


been concealed, until he could ſafely reap all the 
advantages of the barbarous murders committed 
by his partizans. It was then he made his appear- 
ance, it was then he realized the horrid picture of 
Cicero: Yultus 'pfs tus plenus Haun oculi ſcele- 
ris, ſerma arrogantie.” 

The perſon of Robeſpierre was below the mid- 
de ſize; the temperament of his body was ner- 
vous and irritable; and he had ſomething hideous 
in his aſpect, which was greatly increaſed by means 
of a pair of green ſpectacles. This acquired him 
tne appellation of the Dragon: that of the Bafiliſe 
would, perhaps, have been more appropriate. 

He affected tp be called a Sans-Culotte; but his 

clothes 
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clothes were always choſen with taſte ; and his hair 
was conſtantly dreſſed and powdered, with a pre. 
ciſion that bordered on foppery. He was but an 
indifferent orator ; for his perſon, voice, and pro- 
vincial accent, militated againſt the grand charac. 
teriſtics of eloquence. He was generally deficient 
alſo in point of compoſition; his ſpeech on the 
trial of Louis XVI. is, however, an exception; 
That on the recognition of the Supreme Being, is 
ſaid to have been written by a Member of one of 
the ci-devant Academies. © 

It was the idea of his virtue, and confidence 
in his principles, that procured him the unbound- 
ed eſteem of a corrupt age. Until intoxicated 
with power, his conduct and morals muſt be d. 
lowed to have been unimpeachable. While apri- 
vate man, he exhibited virtues that ſeemed toren- 
der him worthy of command; and it was not until 
he was veſted with ſupreme authority, that, 
like the deified Cæſars of ancient times, be threw 
off the character of humanity, and became a de- 
mon. He was never a Republican; for the ide 
of a Commonwealth ſuppoſes a reſtraint on go- 
vernors, as well as on the governed; and, if we 
are to believe an illuſtrious woman, * baſely mur- 
dered by him, he was accuſtomed to ſneer on the 
mention of the term, and aſk what it meant! 


1 
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* Madame Roland. See her Appeal to Impartial Pol 
terity. vol. 1. page 58. bh 
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THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE. 


AmoxG the victims who periſhed at Paris in 
the priſon of Za Force, during the horrible ſcenes 
of the 2d and 3d of September 1792, was Maria- 
Thereſa of Savoy-Carignan, widow of the Prince 
de Lamballe, late Preſident of the Council, and 
Steward of the Queen's Houſhold. Strongly at- 
tiched to the Royal Family of France, ſhe was. 
ſtill more particularly devoted to the Queen, to 


with the moſt unalterable friendſhip. Little more 
than a month before, ſhe had returned from Lon- 
don, whither ſhe had made a journey in the month: 
ef July preceding, and where the firſt perſonages 
in the kingdom had earneſtly entreated her to 
Ray till the troubles in France ſhould be brought 
to a concluſion. But hearing that the affairs of 
her country became every day more and more 
perplexed, and that new dangers threatened her 
friend, ſhe reſolved at all events to join her, and 
to ſhare in her misfortunes to the laſt. Madame 
de Lamballe was a woman of the moſt benevolent 
heart: ſhe even carried her inclination to oblige 


ule any one; and doing kind offices indiſcrimi- 

ately to all who aſked for her aſſiſtance. During 

e whole time ſhe paſſed in the priſon of La 

Tee, the ſupported all the poor who happened to 

de there. 

On the morning of September the 3d, it was 
intimated. 


whom ſhe adhered in the days of her adverſity 


to an exceſſive length, not knowing how to re- 
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intimated to her that. ſhe was going to be re. 
moved to the Abbaye, and that ſhe muſt go down 
immediately to the gate of the priſon. She was 
ſill in bed, and poſitively refuſed to ſtir; return- 
ing for anſwer, that ſhe liked the priſon ſhe was 
in as well as any other. On this a man, dreſſed 
in the uniform of a National Guard, came to her 
bed-ſide, and told her, in a rough manner, that 
her life depended upon her obedience. She an- 
ſwered, that ſhe would do as he deſired; begged 


the perſons who were in her room to withdraw; M. 
haſtily ſlipped on a gown; and then called in the Was I 
National Guard, who gave her his arm, and con- 
ducted her to the priſon- gate. When ſhe came 

into the preſence of the ſanguinary T ribuna— W: 
ſaw the exccutioners with their weapons, faces, of Br 
hands, andclothes, beſmeared with blood, andheard that f. 
the ſbrieks of the wretehes they were butchering roads © 
in the ſtreet—ſhe ſtarted back with affright, anda Wl ..1... 
univerſal tremor ſeized her Jlinbs. The judges of lette; 
ſeemed inclined to begin an examination.“ Alas!” vate hi 
ſaid the Princeſs, & I have nothing to anſwer, ſhort, 2 
Dving a little ſooner, or a little later, is a matter Nef fro 
of indifference to me. I am prepared for death.“ Fron 
« Ok! oh!” ſaid the Preſident, & ſhe refules o Prench 
anſwer: away with her to the Abbaye ]“ That acuity 
word was at Ja Force the ſignal for death, in Touche 
like manner as “ la Force, was at the Abbayt Like a 
The aſſaſiins immediately dragged away their Vice ured b. 
tim; and ſcarcely had the paſſed the gate, when Bl, Eu- 
ſhe received a wound from a ſabre on the * eputatic 


DE LA TOUCHE. — 


ef her head. Two men held her faſt under the 
arms, and forced her to walk over the dead bo- 
dies; and when, at length, ſhe was no longer able 
to ſtand, profaned her perſon by a thouſand bar- 
; barous and indecent acts. Her head was cut off, 
and carried about the ſtreets of Paris on a pike; 
r her heart and entrails were torn out, and mangled 
it by a horde of cannibals; and the reſt of her deplor- 
able remains were collected by her father-in-law, 
the Duke de Penthiere. 
Madame de Lamballe, at the time of her death, 
was nearly forty-three years of age. 


n- 

me DE LA TOUCHE 

on Was the ſon of a counſellor in the parliament 
ces Wi of Brittanny, one of thoſe municipal juriſdictions 
ard WH that for a long time ineffectually oppoſed the in- 
ing roads of Deſpotiſm. He himſelf had received an ex- 
pd 2 BY cellent education, which qualified him to be a man 
ages ef letters; or, in other words, enabled him to culti- 
as!" ve his taſte, and increaſe his ſenſibility; and, in 
ſwet. I hort, afforded him the means of juſt keeping him- 
natter (elf from ſtarving! 

-ath.” 


From the perſecutions of M. de Vergennes, the 
French Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, whom he was 
acuitomed to term le honte del' Europe, M. de la 


hy in Touche found it neceſſa;y to repair to England. 
wa Like a great number of his countrymen, he pro- 
ir VICE 


ured bread in this capital by means of the Courier 
le Europe, a French paper at that time in high 
*Pulation, andwhich loſtnone of its celebrity while 

under 
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notice of, and is at this moment a juge de paix; it 
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under his management. At length, on Dem. 
rande's becoming editor, he ſtarted another jour. 


nal, under the name of the Courier de Londres 15 
title which the former has ſince aſſumed; but it 1 
ſo happened, that there either were not readers (uf. He 
ficient to ſupport two French newſpapers, or the 2H 
former was too firmly eſtabliſhed be ſo readily 1 87 
overſet. good 
Failing in this project, he repaired to Holland; to dr 
and lived for ſome-time under the immediate pro- and y 


tection, and we believe in the family, of Sir Joſeph 
Yorke, afterwards Lord Dover, who remained 
firmly attached to him until his death. 


Having returned to England, in conſequence d Th 
the diſturbances in Holland, he ſoon after learned to ſer 
with rapture, that a Revolution had taken plac: WW was er 
in his native country. Being very eloquent, he jacent 
was accuſtomed to harangue'an audience 21 fo which 
reigners, at the Orange Coffee-Houſe; and he Y 
Ras! many battles with the Italians there, whom tt de ff. 
always termed baſtard Romans. wind : 

At length, Mr. Dundas tranſmitted an order to " ah 
him to quit the kingdom in fourteen days. Heobeych nds, 
and, after taxing lows of all his friends, repairel What w; 
to Dover, and thence paſſed over to Calais. Ther recei: 
he addrefied himſelf to the municipality; and, be. Vents. 
ing at once an energetic and able man, found": King 
means to intereſt ſome of the members of the MP which 


gillature, then on miſſion, in his behalf. Accords 
ingly, on his repairing to Paris, he was taken gef 


NMtered 


ron; we 


whid 
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which capacity, with an eye in his magiſterial ſtaff, 
as an emblem of penetration, he daily adminiſters 
juſtice. | 

M. de la Tuche is well known in London. 
He is rather fat, and of the middle ſize; his hair 
is grey, his complexion freſh and ruddy ; he ſpeaks 
good French with great fluency, was accuſtomed 
to dreſs conſtantly in black, and geſticulates much, 
and with conſiderable elegance and effect. 


LOUIS XVI, 


[Afefting particulars of his Impriſonment. | 

The tower of the Temple, which was deſtined 
to ſerve Louis XVI and his family as a priſon, 
was entirely inſulated by the demolition of the ad- 
jacent buildings; and the part of the garden in 
which they were to take the air was ſurrounded by 
walls of extraordinary height. Louis occupied 
the firſt floor, and his family the ſecond. The 
windows were beſides maſked by a kind of wooden 
blinds, which prevented the priſoners from ſeeing 
what was going on without, and only permitted them 
to receive the light and air by the top of the caſe- 
ments, The ſtair-caſe leading to the apartment of 
the King was divided by fix partitions, the doors 
f which were ſo low and ſo narrow as only to be 
ntered ſideways and ſtooping. They were of 
ron; were faſtened with ſtrong bolts; and made 


A a a horrible 
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a horrible creaking when they turned upon their 
hinges. They were always kept ſhut; and, after 
paſſing through one of them, the perſon admitted 
was obliged to wait till it was cloſed again, before 
the next was opened. 

At the landing place, a ſeventh partition was ſet 


heavy that it required fifty ſtrong men to put it 
upon its hinges. The firſt door of the King's 
apartment was of iron alſo. A guard of about 
three hundred men watched night and day round 
the priſon. 

It will be readily conceived that time was ne- 
ceſſary to make all theſe preparations, which colt 
enormous ſums. In the mean time, Louis inhabitel 
that part of the palace that had been preſerved, and 
in the hours when he was permitted to take the 
air, ſaw the workmen buſy about his priſon, and 
was witneſs to the haſte with which the _— 
of it was urged on. 

It was in the middle of September, 1792, that le 
came to inhabit this gloomy tower. In remoriny 
him thither, the municipality authorized the com 
miſſioners ſtationed at the Temple to take from hin 
pens, ink, paper, and pencils; nor did they all 
him the uſe of them till the National Convent 
had decreed that he ſhould appear as a delinquent? 


their bar. 
The 
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The apartment which Louis occupied was ori- 
ginally only a fingle room. It was now divided 
into four: the firſt ſerved him as a dining room 
he ſlept in the ſecond, and his valet-de-chambre in 
the third : there was beſides a cloſet fitted up in a 
turret, to which he was ſometimes fond of retiring. 
The bed-room was ornamented with yellow hang- 
ings, and was very neatly furniſhed, His bed had 
belonged to a captain of the Count d' Artois guards, 
and had been carried from the apartment which 
that officer inhabited in the Temple, to the chamber 
of the royal priſoner. 


ne- Upon his chimney- piece was a time-keeper, 
ol with the. following words engraved under it:“ Le 
ited Paute, clock-maker to the King.” When the 
and National Convention had decreed that France 
the ſhould be a republic, the commiſſioners who were 
and always in attendance upon his perſon, put a wafer 
tion over the word ing. In like manner, they paſted a 
| paper over the declaration of rights of the Conſti- 
at he tution of 1791, in his dining room, and wrote under 
win; i, The firſt year of the Republic.” This was 
com: te way in which they ſignified to Louis that he 
, hin WY bad forfeited his right to the title of king. 
all. Two commiſſioners of the municipality paſſed 
non i the whole day in his bed-room, and followed him 


into the room whither he went to take his repaſts. 
In the evcning they retired into the dining-room, 
The A a 2 faſtening 
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faſtening the door of the bed-chamber, without. 
ſide, with a couple of bolts. They alſo faſtened, 
withinſide, the door of the dining-room, which was 
before faſtened without; and then placing tuo 
camp-beds againſt the chamber door, laid them- 
ſelves down, with their clothes on. 

The valet-de-chambre who remained with Louis 
was forbid to ſpeak to him in a low voice during 
the night ; and was conſequently obliged to anſwer 
any queſtions that were aſked him aloud. The 
fame law was eſtabliſhed in the day-time: a whiſ- 
per would have been a crime. If, during any o 
their meals, either Louis, his wife, or his ſiſter, 
happened to aſk the valet-de-chambre, who waited 
at table, for any thing in a low tone of voice, the 
commiſſioners uſed to cry out: * Speak louder,” 
and when the ſervant was obliged to leave bis 
maſter's apartment to fetch any thing he wanted, 
he found a third commiſſioner at the dining-room 
door, who accompanied him till he came back. 
Ihe way in which Louis ſpent the day was 38 
follows: He roſe exactly at ſix, and devoted his 
firſt moments to prayer. He then read the ſhort 
ſervice which the Knights of the Holy Ghoſt ar 
bound to recite every day; and to thoſe prayeis 
added others from the breviary of the Roman prieſts 
The denial of a miniſter of the altars, to ſay maß 
to him, was a privation which he ſeverely felt. 


The 
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The piety of Louis was, however, neither 


troubleſome to himſelf, nor to others. He never 


ſzunded nor conſtrained the conſcience of any one, 


as the following trait will prove. Obſerving, on a 


Friday, that nothing but fleſh-meat was put upon 
his table, he made no complaint of this deviation 
from eſtabliſhed cuſtom, but took a glaſs of wine, 
and, dipping a bit of bread in it, ſaid with a ſmile, 
« This ſhall be my dinner.” It was repreſented 
to him that he ought not to be ſo ſcrupulous, and 
that, in his ſituation, there could be no neceflity 


for faſting. To thoſe who made the obſervation, | 
he anſwered: « I do not lay any conſtraint upon 


your conſcience : do not then lay any upon mine. 
Your practices are of one fort; mine of another; 
Every one ought to adhere to thoſe which he thinks 
the beſt.” 

Prayers and reading generally employed him till 
nine, at which hour his family, as long as he was 
allowed any communication with them, aſſembled 
in the dining-room. He joined them there, and 
looked on while they breakfaſted; for, during his 
impriſonment, he never took any thing till dinner- 
time. When breakfaſt was over, he returned to 
his bed-chamber, and gave his ſon a leſſon of La- 
in, and then one of geography. His daughter, 
n the mean time, was receiving inſtruction from 
Marie-Antoinette. While the children were thus 

4 a 3 employed 
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employed in liſtening to, and repeating what their 
parents taught them, Madame Elizabeth, the King's 
ſiſter, was generally at work with her needle. 

At twelve, an hour's recreation was given to the 
children, At one, the whole family aſſembled 
again in the dining-room, to take their repaſt. 
Their table was ſupplied with a tolerable abun- 
dance of viands. Louis was very temperat#: he 
ſeemed to take no more nouriſhment than was 
barely ſufficient to ſupport his miſerable exiſtence, ' 
He alone mixed a little wine with his water“: 
bis family drank nothing but water. 
| There was, conſequently, little occafion for a 
[ member of the commune to uſe the following 
f ſtrange expreſſion, in one of the public fittings of 


the Council General: « 1 propoſe keeping Louis 
1 upon low diet, that is to ſay, upon bread and water, 
a till bis head be taken cf.” 

After dinner, the children were allowed another 
hour's recreation. The whole family then drew 
round a table, and amuſcd them ſelves in playing at 
ſome innccent game. This was followed by read- 
ing and converſation ; after which they ſupped. 
When this laſt repaſt was over, Louis took leave 


_ 2 2 — 


6 
® At this epoch, ſome change mult, no doubt, have taken 
place in Louis's manner of living. He was not quite fo 


temperate when he was upon the throne, 


of 
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of his family for the night; gave his daughter his 
blefling 3 and took his ſon with him, ſo long, at 
leaſt, as he was allowed to enjoy his company. As 
0 ſoon as he had retired: to his bed- chamber, under 
the cuſtody of a hundred bolts, he had a bed made 
for the child by the ſide of his own ;. and when the 
latter had ſaid his prayers, his father ordered him 
to be undreſſed. As for himſelf, after having read | 
fome time longer, he humbled himſelf before his. 
Maker, and went to bed about eleven o'clock. 
When he was no longer allowed any intercourſe: 
with his family, he devoted to reading the moments 
that uſed to be ſpent in converſation. He was ex- 
ceedingly fond of ſtudy, preferring Latin authors 
to French, and never lying down to reſt without 
having read a few pages of Tacitus, Livy,. Seneca, 
Horace, Virgil, or Terence. Travels were the 
kind of books he liked beſt in his own language. 
Till the month of October, he was allowed to 
read the periodical papers. The inclination that 
he naturally felt to know the turn which affairs 
took in France, ſeemed then to diſpleaſe his gaolers, 
and they no longer allowed him a ſight of the pub- 
lic journals. Louis made himſelf amends for this 
3 privation, by recurring more frequently to his li- 
1 brary. The number of books which he read in 
ire b dhe courſe of five months and ſeven days that he 
palled in the temple, is very conſiderable. He 
made 
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made the calculation himſelf, the evening before bis 
death, and found that they amounted to two hun- 
dred and fifty-ſeven volumes. 

M. Clery obtained permiſſion to ſucceed M. 
Hue in quality of valet-de-chambre to the King, 
| which place had previouſly been filled by M. 
= Chamilly. 'Thofe two citizens had been taken 
| from him ſucceſſively, and had narrowly eſcaped 
being murdered in the priſons to which -they had 
h - been conveyed. Clery was but little known to 
j Louis XVI ; but he had been in the ſervice of 
the ci- devant Dauphin, a circumſtance which was 
ſufficient to enſure him a favourable reception. 
| This laſt valet-de-chambre was very near meet- 
ing with the ſame fate as his two predeceſſors. One 

day when he was going down the priſon ſtairs, 2 
man in the dreſs of a national guard came up, as if 
to whiſper to him. Clery ſtarted back, and bade 

him ſpeak out. I only meant to wiſh you good 
morning,” ſaid the ſoldier, taking him by the hand. 
Clery paſſed on, and had quite forgot the adven- 
ture, when, four-and-twenty hours afterwards, the 
officers of a criminal tribunal walked, into the 

King's apartment, and called upon his valet-de- 

chambre to make a formal depoſition of the above 
if fact, 55 
b| A few days afterwards, while Louis was at 
table, with bis family, other officers of juſtice, 
followed 
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followed by Gendarmes, entered the dining-room, 
and ordered Clery to follow them. Their ſudden 
appearance threw the whole of the royal family 
into the greateſt conſternation. They did not 
doubt but their new ſervant was another victim, 
whoſe death was determined upon. He had 
hardly reached the ſtreet, before a crowd of men 
and women ſet up a horrible how], ſurrounding the 
carriage, and demanded his head. Nor would he 
have eſcaped with life, if one of the officers of 
juſtice who accompanied him had not had recourſe 
to a fiction. He told the furious mob that M. 
Clery had important ſecrets to reveal to the tri- 
bunal before which they were carrying him, and 
that it was of great conſequence to the public weal 
that his life ſhould be ſpared till he had made his 
depoſition, | | 
They ſubmitted to this reaſon. —Clery, till fol- 
lowed by the women, who were reſolved, they ſaid, 
to ſpill the blood of a friend of Capet, was brought 
into the preſence of the tribunal. There he was 
accuſed of having received a myſterious letter from 
the national guard, whom he had met upon the 
priſon ſtairs, and of having delivered it to his maſter, 
The valet-de-chambre refuted this falſehood ſo tri- 
umphantly, that he was acquitted in the midſt of 
the applauſe of the ſame people who, a moment 


before, were bent upon taking away his life. They 


even 
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even demanded that he ſhould be reſtored to is 
functions in the Temple, and carried him back in 
triumph. He returned at midnight to the cham- 
ber of his maſter, whoſe anxiety was agreeably 
calmed by his unexpected return. 

At the time of the maſlacres of the 2d and 3 
of September, an enraged mob having put the head 
of the unfortunate Princeſs de Lamballe upon a pike, 
carried it round the walls of the Temple, ſo that the 
bloody countenance might meet the eyes of Louis 
XVI and of Marie-Antoinette, if poſſible. 

As ſoon as the National Convention had di- 
covered an intention cf bringing'the King to tri 
the precautions taken in regard to him redoubled, 
as well as the ſeverity of his impriſonment. The 
keeper, the turnkeys, all the perſons, in thort, who 
were employed in guarding, or waiting uf on him 
were kept cloſe priſoners in the tower of the 
Temple; all thoſe who approached him were 
ſtrictly ſearched: every ſteel or iron inſtrument 
was taken from them; they were not even 
left in poſſeſſion of a knife. All the proviſions 
that were brought into the priſon were careful 
inſpected; nor was a fingle diſh put upon the 
King's table, till it had been taſted by the cooth 


and inferior ſervants, who afliſted them in ut 


kitchen. 
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Gabriel Honoré Riquetti de Mirabeau was a 
Pr;vencal by birth, having been born in the ſouth 
of France, in the year 1749. His deſcent was not 


Ni merely noble; it might have been deemed illuſ- 
od trious, in oppoſition to the newly-created nobleſſe; 
e, for one of his anceſtors was ſeated in the carriage 
he with Henry IV, when that unfortunate monarch 


was aſſaſſinated by Ravillac. 
The count, his father, poſſeſſed extraordinary 
talents, and rendered himſelf celebrated by a work 


ial, of uncommon merit, entitled L* Ami des Hommes; 
led, but he was capricious in his temper, and at times 
[he both harſh and vindictive in his proceedings, re- 


ſpecting his eldeſt ſon. His mother, a haughty, 
wſcontented, and intriguing woman, did not, on 
the other hand, acquire great reputation for humi- 


vere h: ſhe was perpetually at variance either with 


ment der huſband or her children, and againſt the former 
even che carried on a long and expenſive law-ſuit, 
fons WAY Theſe were not very edifying examples. 

fully The young Count poſleſſed a figure in which a 
1 the tern mind was depicted, Genius ſparkled in his 
oo ee; but his features betrayed ſomething ignoble, 


a the nd, being deeply ſcarred with the ſmall-pox, ap- 


emed as if they appertained to a porter, while his 


buſhy 


peared at times hideous; his make and ſtature . 


temerity. The miſconduct of Mirabeau, and the 


— 
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buſhy locks, frizzled out in the extremity of the 


faſhion, added to the affected finery of a petit. 
maitre, afforded a moſt ſingular, and even gro- 
teſque contraſt with his clowniſh mien and ſom- 
brous aſpect. But ſuch were the faſcinations of 
his eloquence, that all theſe diſadvantages vaniſhed 
the moment he opened his mouth. 
Endowed with a lively imagination, and a flare 

to his ſenſual appetites, he was, from his earlieſt 
youth, the ſport of the moſt violent paſſions. His 
Father, ſevere, avaricious, wholly abſorpt in felt 
neither knew how to bridle his natural ardour, nor 
to direct his impetuous inclinations : he irritated 
his ſon by contradictions, exaſperated him by 
chaſtiſements, and threw him into deſpair by pri- 
vations. 
The Count de Mirabeau, roughly treated from 
his infancy, ſoon broke through the reſtraint which 
his furious paſſions had hitherto bore with 1mpa- 
tience ; to ſatisfy them, he had recourſe to any, and 
all means, if we are to believe his enemies. . 
While a young man, he ſerved during on 
campaign in Corſica, and there, however he mij 
*have ſince been conſidered as a coward, he dil. 
tinguiſhed himſelf by a valour carried even t 


quarrels he was neceſſarily involved in from the 


fire of his character, would not permit him to fe- 
5 main 
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main in the ſervice into which he had entered. 
On his return from Corſica, he was ſhut up in 
the citadel of the e de Rhe, and twenty years of 
his life were ſpent either in ſtate priſons, or in 
rambling through the provinces of France and 
foreign countries *. 

On his marriage with a rich heireſs, he gave 
2 looſe to his taſte for diſſipation, and his bad 
treatment of his wife induced the two families to 
ſolicit a judicial ſeparation. "Threatened with a pro- 
ſecution for a rape on a married woman, the bolts 
of the Chateau de Vincennes protected him from 
the rigour of the laws; and, during a pretty long 
captivity, he compoſed a work on lettres de cachet, 


He viſited Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Flanders, 
and England. Both in London and Amſerdam he was 
reduced to great diſtreſs, whence he was partly extricated 
by his pen, and partly by his dexterity. He wrote for 
ſome time for the French paper publiſhed here, called 
Le Couricr de Y Europe, and offered his ſervices to a reſpect- 
able bookſcHer in Paternofter-row, on any terms. 

During his reſidence in our capital, all his linen, &c. 
was ſtolen by his valet ; and his enemies have aſſidvoufly 
propagated that his conduct on this occaſion was highly 
culhable. The writer of this note, however, after being 
at ſome trouble to procure the Sefſions' paper, could diſ- 
cover no blame on the part of the proſecutor ; he per- 
ceived, on the contrery, that he had received the thanks 
of thc court, | tac 
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the employment of which had.been a ſource of 
advantage to him. The intereſt of the ſubject, 
the energy of the ſtyle, and the courage of the 
Author, gave him a juſt title to celebrity. 

This man, who has been thought a Republican, 
was at times intoxicated with the pride of birth: 


for in his.letters to his miſtreſs, he cannot help 
| letting her know, how inferior ſhe was to him in 
that reſpect 


The love of Monarchy exiſted in 
his heart no leſs from conviction than pride; he 
loved liberty as the Guiſes loved religion. 

The ſucceſs of his work on Lettres de Cacht 
engaged Mirabeau to become an author; and 
being oſten preſſed by his wants, he expected to 
find a ſure reſource in his pen. This conſideration 
led him, no doubt, to prefer ſubjects which fixed 
for a time the public attention. A victorious 
refutation of the work of Linguet, on the liberty d 
the Scheldt; an Addreſs to the Batavian Nation, 
full of eloquence ; a publication on Agitay! 
(ſtock-jobbing); another on the Bangue de &. 
Charles, rapidly ſucceeded each other. The vigout 
of the ſtyle, the intereſt of the ſubject, and the 
fatirical portraits contained in theſe productions 
raiſed them to great celebrity, diſplaying the un- 


common talents of Mirabeau, and his rare pene- 


tration, to great advantage. We ſhould not have 


thought, in reading the work entitled, La Mr 
| narchit 
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narchie Pruſſieune, that the ſame man was tho- 
roughly verſcd in the details of agriculture, the 
principles of commerce, the doctrine of public 
credit, and foreign politics: and that he was quali- 
fied to compare and judge relative to the different 
ſyſtems of the tactics, the fortifications, and the 
artillery of all the Powers of Europe. We read 
with pleaſure thoſe elegant articles which unfold 
luminous views on the various objects of admi- 
niſtration and legiſlation. In fine, we admire in 
them a portrait of Frederic II. comparable to the 
moſt finiſned productions which antiquity fur- 
niſhes of. that kind. 

La Correſpondance fecreite was the laſt work 
which Mirabeau publiſhed. In this work, he ſays, 
«1 conſider as one of the happieſt days of my 
life, that in which 1 was informed of the Convo- 
cation of the Notables, which will doubtleſs pre- 
cede that of the National Aſunbiy. In this I fee 
a new order of things which may regenerate the 
Monarchy; and I ſhould think myſelf highly 
honoured in being the loweſt ſecretary in this 
Aſſembly, of which I have had the happineſs to 
ſuggeſt the idea, &c. 

Mirabeau had then forcſeen and announced the 
Aſſembly of the Etats Generaux. This perſpec- 
live was flattering and intereſting to a man who 
having received from nature great talents, had 

B B 2 rendered 
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rendered himſelf in ſome meaſure unht for em- 
ployments by his morals and his conduct “. 
When the Court had at length reſolved to 
alſemble the Etats Gentraux, Mirabeau conceived 
the idea of getting himfelf returned Deputy for 


Provence, The parliament of Paris, in the mean 


time, had taken cognizance of the libel entitled Ly 
Correſpondence ſecrette; and the decree with which 


the author was threatened, preſented an inſur- 


mountable obſtacle to his hopes. The judicial 
forms, however, retarded the proceſs ; but govern« 
ment thought it neceſſary to ſupply their place, 
and to purge France from ſo dangerous a ſubjed. 
A lettre de cachet was accordingly expedited to 


_ arreſt Mirabeau, and a frigate provided at Toulon 


to convey him to the Indies. Being warned in 
time, he repaired to Paris before the king's order 
arrived in Provence. The Miniſters were thunder- 
ſtruck at the ſight of a man of whom they thought 
they had for ever rid themſelves. The 4bb# dt 
Perigord t, and the Duc de Lauzun, folicited 
warmly in his favour, and at a criſis in which 
authority was ſtaggering, and the people had 
begun to make themſelves feared, they eaſily 
obtained the revocation of an order, the execu- 


—— 


— — 


* He had actually ſolicited Calonne with the utmoſt eager- 
nels, to be appointed Conſul either to Dantzig or Ham- 
burgh, and experienced the mortiſication of a reſu al. 


+ The preſent Miniſter for Foreign Affairs. 
tion 
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tion of . which might have occaſioned ſome trou- 
ble in the capital. 

After this triumph, Mirabeau returned to Pro. 
vence. The prejudices of birth at firſt induced him 
to make ſome attempts to procure ſuffrages among 
the nobility, but ſoon perceiving their invin- 
cible averſion to his perſon, he directed all his 
attentions towards the Tiers-Etat. The Trers 
thought it a condeſcenſion in a Noble to give 
a preference to their Order. Elected at length 
by them, he became their idol, and might, from 
that moment, reckon on the devotion of a people 
paſſionate alike in its affections and hatred, 

A great celebrity preceded the entry of the 
Deputy of Provence into the Aſſembly ;. and he 
juſtified it as much by the boldneſs of his motions 
as by his eloquence. His reply to the Grand 
Maſter of the Ceremonies : « Tell your Maſter, f 
that we are aſſembled here in the name of the People, s 
and that we will yield our'ſeats only to the power of i 
tne bayone*,”* was uttered with impunity : and Mi- 
beau was thus the firſt who diſcloſed to the legi- 
lature the ſecret of its ſtrength, which was, in; 
other words, that of the weakneſs of the Court. 

The faction of the Duke of Orleans had ex- 
ted in the Aſſembly from its commencement. 
Mirabeau appreciated the duke, and could not 
think of azttaching himſelf to a man whoſe am- 
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bition was unlimited, whoſe good faith was (uf. 
pected, whoſe mind was frivolous, whoſe cha. 
racter was blaſted, who poſſeſſed a puſillanimous 
heart, and, in fine, who had nothing of Cataline 


but the manners. 


His own politics conſiſted at that time in ad- 
hering to no party, in procuring, for himſelf an 
aſcendancy in the Aſſembly, by eloquent, and 
even audacious, motions ; in fine, deſerving more 
and more the honour of being purchaſed by the 
Court. The embarraſſed ſtate of his affairs made 
him quicken his march, and he tried by various 
means to connect himſelf with miniſters. A 
member of the Aſſembly made it his buſineſs to 
ſecond the views of Mirabeau, and prevailed upon 
Monſieur Neckar to give him an audience. The 
lordly Neckar kept up great ſtate during this in- 
terview, and diſplayed all that diſdainful froideur 
which characterized his common deportment. 
Mirabeau wiſhed to enter into diſcourſe, and aſe 
Neckar whether he had any thing to ſay to him! 
the other anſwered him dryly, that & it was for 
him to explain the object of his viſit.” Her 
the converſation ſtopped, and Mirabeau exclaimel 
when taking his leave: „How can I do buſineb 


with ſuch a man as this“ !“ 
—— ra 


* It however has been aſſerted, that Neckar ater: 
wards entered into certain pecruary engagements, which 
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He afterwards ſought by other means, although 
to no purpoſe, to inſpire the miniſtry with the 
deſire of treating with him, and to procure acceſs, 
if poſſible, to the King and Queen. The noto- 


Me 
riety of his vices, however, effaced the reputation 
d. of his talents, and his advances were rejected. 
an Such was his ſituation during the crifis of the 
nd month of October, when the troubles and com- 
"re motions which the Duke of Orleans was endea- 
the rouring to excite among the pecple, furniſhed 


him with the means of extricating himſelf from 
his embarraſſments. 


but he had penetrated his projects. The Duke 
wanted to terrify the Court, and to force the 
King to flight, leaving him maſter of Paris, 
Mirabeau, ever intent on the project of making 
himſelf neceſſary to the Court, exerted himſelf 
a this juncture to make himſelf popular with the 
multitude, the approaching agitations of which 
he foreſaw. His influence over the populace 
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is fot which Paris vomited forth on the abode of Kings, 
Here was manifeſt from the very firſt—a great body 
amel of women, who had proceeded to Verſailles, hav- 


Iſineb ing cried out on their arrival: “ here is our 
Count de Mirabeau? 
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 afxer- e did not keep: hence that viclent hatred entertained 
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At length, theſe women having taken poſleſſion 
of the hall of the National Aſſembly, committed 


the greateſt exceſſes; nor could any means be 1 
found to reſtore order. Mirabeau alone could 8 
talk to them, en maitre, and thoſe furious Bac- de! 
chantes, full of reſpect for him, * ob- _ 
ſerved a profound ſilence. this | 
After the arrival of the Royal Family at Paris, 2 
Mirabeau made freſh efforts to induce the King 4 oh 
to have reccurſe to him. The Court faw the * 
advantages which might be derived from his ta- * , 6 
lents and influence over the Aſſembly ; but the a 1s 
proceedings of the 5th of October had raiſed a he p 
cloud of prejudices againſt him. T his, however, L 
. cans 
be at length found means to diſſipate; and the The 0 
occaſion they had for him did not permit them * 
on 
to be over ſcrupulous about the proofs. The 8 
King having at laſt conſented to ſee him, a grand 3 
career was opened to his ambition. The Gun 4 be 
de Merci undertook the taſk of eſtabliſhing 2 Hp 
communication between the King, the Queet Bi - 3 
and Mirabeau; M. the Count de la Marck ws Bil 41 
choſen as the intermediate agent. Mirabeau bai; 13 
ing entered into an engagement to render his * 5 
popularity uſeful to the King, the Archbiſhop 1 Mir. 
— conducted him through dark paſſages Top 
to the apartment of the Queen, at St. Cloud. bh | 


She remained alone with him ſome moments, ſoon 
after 


eſty ſeer 
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Aer which the King made his appearance. Mi- 
rabeau beſought his Majeſty, before he entered 
upon other matters, to inform him if he retained 
the hope and project of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient 
zovernment z avowing with frankneſs, that, in 
this caſe, he could render him no manner of ſer- 
vice. The unhappy monarch, ſtill panting for 
power, but ſuccumbing under the yoke of neceſ- 
ity, anſwered, that it appeared to him impoſſible 
to regain his ancient authority. On this Mirabeau 
expoſed with preciſion the ſtate of affairs, un- 
maſked the different intereſts which bore ſway in 
the Aſſembly, and entered into details of the 
means which he could employ to ſerve the King, 
The Queen acknowledged, after this conference, 
that on his entering her apartment, he had ſtruck 
her with a ſentiment of horror, but that his elo- 


on quence, the intereſt which he had blended with 
aun Wl tic diſcuſſion, and the ſenſibility he had diſplayed, 
8 © entirely diffipated firſt impreſſions. The favours 
lee of the King followed ſoon after this conference, 
2 and Mirabeau's debts were paid: they amounted 
| " 0 207,200 livres, and he was promiſed a pen- 
= jp [on of 6000 livres per month! 


Mirabeau preſented two plans of a Counter- 
Revolution; in on> the King was to repair to 
kouen, and, in che cher, to Metz. His Ma- 
ey ſeemed to appr + of the ſecond, and ſent 
the 
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predominant credit. He was ſuſpected of being 
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the Count de lu Marc ſecretly to Metz to con. 
cert meafures with the Marquis de Bouills relative 
to it. Mirabeau remained till his death faithful 
to his engagement with his Majeſty, who did not 
in all reſpects follow his counſels ; but the Queen 
depended ſo much upon him as to ſay: «Ian 
perſuaded that I ſhall never periſh while Mirabeau 
lives.“ | 

When we rcfle& on that conſtant determina- 
tion of oppoſing every individual aſcendancy which 
characterized the Revolution, we incline to think 
that Mirabeau would not long have enjoyed a 


connected with the King and Queen, and thi 
muſt, ſooner or later, have come to light. In that 
caſe, he could have been no longer uſeful to them, 
and muſt have brought down deſtruction on him- 
ſelf, either by the aſſaſſin's knife, or the axe f 1s ſo lil 
the law *. ariſtoci 

The purchaſe of the monaſtery of Argenteul, which, 
celebrated heretofore as the retreat of Heloiſ danger 
after the cataſtrophe of her lover Abelard, became The 
his by purchaſe, as did alſo the library of Buffon. e wh 


Theſe facts, added to others no leſs notorious Thu: 
awakened the ſuſpicions of the Jacobins ; and i Honore 
—— ; __ nts, 

„ Pction refuſed to attend his burial becauſe, bo E y the 


been Bought over by the Court. perhaps 
f Was 
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was in vain that his friends pretended that his 
ſudden affluence was derived from the ſale of the 
Journal de Provence! The truth was already 
divined, and would have ſoon been demonſtrated, 


for it is now an acknowledged fact, that the king 
employed the public money in the ſeduction of the 
champions of liberty! 

Death, however, releaſed Miribear from his 
fears, and probably alſo from his puniſhment, He 
was attended, during his malady, by his friend 
Petit, an eminent medical man; and M. Talleyrand, 
a perſon greatly eſteemed by him, received his laſt 
words. They were worthy of his talents, and can- 
not be debaſcd by his exceſſes: Read this paper 
tothe National Aſſembly; it contains my opinion 
on teſtamentary deviſes, now under diſcuſſion. 
Remember, it is my dying opinion, that nothing 
is ſo likely to perpetuate an odious and dangerous 
ariſtocracy, as the law in favour of primogeniture, 
which, by beſtowing all on one ſon, introduces a 
dangerous inequality relative to property.” 

Theſe were the laſt words of the French legiſla- 
tor, who was himſelf an eldeſt ſon ! 

Thus died in the 42d year of his age, Gabriel 
Honore Riquetti Mirabeau, a man of ſplendid 
talents, uncommon acquirements, and undoubt- 
edly the firſt orator of his time in France, and 
perhaps in Europe. 'The ſeaſon of his youth was 


troubled . 


father, who, in his will, exhibited a marked part 
ality to him, that bordered on injuſtice : the conſe- 
quence was a law ſuit, and a deadly enmity betwen 
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troubled and ſtormy, and even in his maturet age, 


term 
his paſſions obtained a dangerous and even di. the r 
honourable predominancy. If he did not prafiic, rally 


however, he is ſaid by friends, to have loved virtue. 


MIRABEAU, JUN. 


Was the brother of the celebrated orator PAR 
mentioned, and the favourite ſon of the famous 
Mirabeau, th&-author of the treatiſe L' Ani di 
Hommes, of whom the French ladies were accu. 
tomed, after his quarrel with his counteſs, to ſay 
that he could not pretend to be Tami des femmes. 

The younger Mirabeau was the darling of hi 


the two, brothers. 2. 

A ſimilar contention took place relative to thel 
politics: the one was the advocate of the pep! 
the other of the king, The elder Mirabeau fem 
fitted for Rome and Athens in their beſt days; tr 
younger, had he been a Greek by birth, woch 
have left a country in which all were free, to b- 
come the ſatrap of a Perſian court, where all bu 
a privileged claſs are ſlaves. 

They were both men of ſtrong paſſions. The 
one gave vent to his in the delirium of play, and 


a boundleſs attachment to the fair ſex ; the 08% 
tem 
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termed tenneau, a nick- name he had obtained from 
the reſemblance of his body to a caſt (it was gene- 
rally filled with the contents of one) had recourſe 
to th charms of the bottle, a vice always deemed 
diſgraceful in France, and which ought to be ſcoutel 
in every Civilized ſtate. 

While one brother was preparing the way for # 
commonwealth in his native country, the other 
was ſuſtaining the declining cauſe of monarehy in 
Germany, at the head of a body of emigrants, 
termed Les Chaſſeurs de Mirabeau. When he once 
got into a tavern, he never left it until either the 
wine or his own credit was exhauſted. This, 
joined to his corpulent habit, ſoon put an end to 
his exiſtence ;- and his countrymen, as uſual, made 
his death a ſubj ect of merriment, as may be ſeen 
from the following 


{. 


Epitaphe de Riquetti— Mirabeau Tonneam, 


« Ci-git Mirabeau la Futaille; 
„ Sancho-Panga des Emigres ; 
Ce heEros d' eſtoc & de taille 

« Fit maint exploits tous cElEbres 
© Par la nobleſſe & la pretraille. 
„He las ! ce rude champion, 
La ſurveille d'une bataille, 

© Frapp< d'une indigeſtion, 

| + Gifſant le long d'une muraille, 
Ly, 7 © A la porte d'une cabaret, 

> ouch „Ih rendit ſon dernier hoquet.“ 
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* _ - COUTHON.. | 
By viewing the conduct of this man in the latter 
part of his life only, it might eaſily be conceived 


that he was by nature cruel, like Sylla the Roman, 
This, however, was not the caſe ; for, till he had 


been corrupted by evil communication, he was ad- 


mired for the amiableneſs of his manners. His 
countenance was animated, denoted great ſuſcepti- 
bility; and, at the ſame time, gave ſigns of unuſual 
benignity. He enlifted under Robeſpierre, as Lu- 
cius Cornelius did under Marius; and, by the 
inſtruction of that able maſter, was qualifying 
apace to put as many of his fellow-creatures to 
death, by the deſpotiſm of the /aw, as thoſe ſan- 
guinary generals had done by the edge of the fwerd. 
He preſerved, however, during the firſt part of his 
political career, his reputation for the gentleneſs of 
his diſpoſition, and for the equity of his ſentiments, 
inſomuch that he was perſuaded to aſſume the pre- 
nomen of Ari/tides, which a riſing vanity only 


could have prevailed upon him to do. He lacked, 
however, the generoſity of the Athenian whoſe 
name he had aſſumed, for he could not forgive even 


a ſuppoſed enemy; like him, indeed, he appeared 
to diſregard riches, as, after his execution, it was 
found, that he had not left money enough behind 
him to convey his wife and child to the place df 
her original reſidence. | 
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(fronce Cournot (ſuch were his real names) 
was a native of Oſary, in the department of the Py 
4: Dime, for which department he was elected a 
repreſentative to the convention. The firſt tiene 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſenate, was, in the 
proceedings againſt the twenty-one deputies; on 
whom his invectives fell with conſiderable, weighs 
He was the more attended to by the whole aſſembly 
from the circumſtance of his being, allowed.-to 
ſpeak in his ſeat, , being a cripple from his infancy. 
When, therefore, he wiſhed to deliver an opinion, 
a member near him always addreſſed the preſident, 
fying, 4 Couthon. deſired to ſpeak;ꝰ and he was 
perhaps the only member who never experienced 
any interruption. The flattering approbation: be- 
ſtowed upon him by the minority, for his reproaches 
of the Girondins, marked him out to Robeſpierrł 
as a fit perſon to intereſt in his deſigns, which were 
to deſtroy all thoſe men whoſe exiſtence he con- 
ceived menaced his own, From the dupe, Cous 

THON, iu a ſhort time, became the abſolute creature, 
of Robeſpicrre: ſo that when the latter had any 
daring or odious meaſure to propoſe to the legiſla- 
ture, the former was thought the fitteſt perſon to 
communicate it. The French revolution has nes 


ver ceaſed to produce ſtriking events; but it“ 


ahpears unaccountable, that the ſame convention 
which ſtocd the moſt formidable ſhocks and dans 
Se 2 gers, 
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gers, as it were, unmoved, ſhould become for : ever) 
moment ſo tame and ſubmiſſive, as to allow the made 
member of z committee, created entirely by them. frame 
ſelves, to propoſe and obtain their ſanction to: from 
decree for accuſing any of its members, at the wil ſenſiv 
of the ſaid committee, and hurry him to the tri. mind 
bunal, without any of the uſual forms of impeach. -He w: 
ment; not to mention another decree, ſtill more drown 
abominable, denying to imputed conſpirators the WW ffrume 
benefit of counſel on their trials, The h 
When the committee proceeded to theſe mea- difficu] 
dures, every thinking man concluded the crifis of dhe gu 
the revolutionary fever was approaching rapid, w laſt, 
By the manner in which the tyrants proceeded, it ef the 
was impoſſible that any obnoxious perſon market I bis lou 
down for deftruRion, could eſcape, ſince the ti · ¶ up twic 
bunal was forbidden to ſet any one at liberty, Even fü 

though acquitted by the jury, until a report was 

made to the committee, and its approbation had 
for the priſoner's enlargement. Was 
The eighth of Thermidor decided the fate of BW? Ge | 
the uſurpers, and, it may be added, of the liberties of the 
of France; ſince, had any one of them poſſeſſed nd oo 
the courage and preſence of mind of a Cromwe|, Shen 
be might have triumphed over the convention, and * * 
Thave attained ſupreme power. CouTHoN Wi left t 
reſcued from the Luxembourg priſon, to which he 34 : 
YU) It 


had been —— but it was impoſſible tht 
even 


3 
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every movement concerning him ſhould not be 
made public, ſince the diſtorted condition of his 
frame made it neceffary that he ſhould be carried 
from place to place in men's arms. In the laſt de- 
ſenſive ſtruggle, the imbecility of CouTron's 
mind appeared as conſpicuous as that of his body. 
He was ſeized in a cloſet, in the Maiſon de Ville, 
drowned in tears, with a knife in his hand, an in- 
ſtrument which he had not courage to make uſe of. 
The horror of his execution was increaſed by the 
difficulty of attaching him to the moving plank of 


Ca- 

of the guillotine, The execution2s was compelled, 
Jy, at laſt, to lay him on his ſide, to receive the ſtroke 
| it of the axe; ſuch was the frightful contraction of 
Let bis lower limbs. This ſhocking ceremony took 
tri- N up twice the time occupied in diſpatching the other 


ſeven ſufferers. . 


LE COMTE JO3EPH DE'PUISAYE} 
Was the youngeſt ſon of M. de Puiſaye, Mar- 
quis de la Coudrelle, a great bailiff of the province 
of the Perche, an office which gave him honour 
nd credit in the province; he reſided at Mortagne, 


. ts capital, and as conſidercd as the richeſt man 
1, and tae city. He had been in the army, and when 
u left the service, was a captain of horſe, and 
ich be night of St. Louis. He was then worth about 
le thit 0,209 livres per annum, and married a lady who 


Ce 3 brought 
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brought bim, in eſtates, 80, 00. Their fortune, 
united, was therefore 120,000 livres per annun 
(about 5000]. ſterling). * had four ſons and 
a daughter. 

Of theſe, Joſeph de Puiſaye was the youngeſt. 
The elder brother is dead, but the privileges and 
eſtates paſſing to the ſecond fon, his death added 
nothing to the fortune of the Count, who | is the 
ſubject of this memoir.. 

Neither of the four brothers were ſent to public 
ſchools z they were all of them brought up in thei 
father's houſe, under the care of a tutor, who taught 
them humanity and rhetoric. He was invelled, 
when a boy, with a tonſure, which was the firl 
ſep to his being a clergyman, or which, rather, 
made him capable of poſſeſſing a ſinecure. Hi 
mother was very anxious to excitę in him a deſire 
to enter into the church, and watched every eppor- 
tunity, when ſhe fell into company with a biſhop, 
or any of the firſt order of the clergy, to in. 
flame his ambition by pointing out to him their 
violet coat, croſs, red heels, and the like ornaments, 
which never fail to dazzle the eyes of children: 
ſhe amplified upon their immenſe income, upon the 
great credit and conſequence which they enjoyeb 
and forgot nothing which ſhe thought was likely t 
foſter in him the ſentiments which ſhe herfel 
entertained. 
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In ſpite, however, of theſe attractions, the mo- 
ther could not prevail, and the profeſſion of arms 
preſented to young Puiſaye charms and honours of 
a more faſcinating kind. He forſook, therefore, 
the clergyman's gown, and put on a cadet's uniform, 
in a regiment of foot. He was then not quite 
eighteen years of age. Before he married, he bought 


the WY 2 company in the regiment of Durfort Dragoons, 
and ſoon after became an exempt in the Cent Suiſſes, 
blic 2 place which gave him the brevet arid rank of 
beit colonel. 
igt When the revolution broke out, his father ap- 
ſled, pears not to have been upon good terms with the 
fir WW nobility of his province, and had been, of late, 
ther, i viſited by very few of that order. However this 
Hs Wi were, his ſon, Joſeph, was nominated to the Conſti- 
deſire WW tuent Aſſembly, by the bailiwick du Perche. Dur- 
ppor- ing the whole of the fitting of that body, he ſat 
bop 


on the left fide, which was the ſide occupied by the 
0 im partizans of the popular cauſe, and which was then 
z then BI called by the deputies who ſat on the right fide, 
Le Coin du Palais Royal. 

After the 31ſt of May, when the Girondift party 
was put under a decree of accuſation, thoſe 
who were not arreſted fought for ſafety in 
flight, They retired to Caen, in the department 
of Calvados. Wimpfen was general of the troops 
| of the eight TH which had then formed a 

coalition, 
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coalition. Theſe deputies, who were Barbaroux 
Buzot, Guadet, Petion, and Louvet, entered into: 
negociation with W impfen, and reſolved to attack 
Vernon, a city into which the Convention, c 
rather the party of La Montagne, had thrown eight 
hundred foot, to prevent the departmental” troops 
from marching againſt Paris. The Count de Pui. 
faye was then firſt introduced to the fugitive depu- 


ties, by Wimpfen, as a true republican, and an able In / 
foldier, and he was ordered to direct the attack of Wil « the 
Vernon, wh.ch he did. Louvet, in his Narratiz, heme 
maintains that M. de Puiſaye had private inſtruc- bal 4 
tions from Wimpfen, whoſe intention was to ami WW: 1.4 
the deputies, or to ſhut them up in the city of Caem Wi then rec 
whilſt he was treating with the deputics of Lu letter: 


Montagne : that, agreeably to his private inſtruc- 
tions, M. de Puiſaye did every thing to prevent the Morſe 


fucceſs of the troops under his command; and that aun 
he retired, after having been routed by the garriſon p; : 
of Vernon, and abandoned the whole department 
of Eure, none of his men having received fo much 
as a ſcratch, 3 
How far we are to credit Louvet relative i he, 
theſe pretended inſtructions from Wimpfen, its tons you 
not very material to determine; it is of greater le eme; 


moment to aſcertain whether M. de Puiſaye was "i? a cle 


then a republican or no ? here we necd not helitate 
to declare that he never was fo, and although hs 
being at that time intimate with Wimpfen may not 

MX 
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de thought ſufficient to eradicate all doubt upon 
this matter, his paſſing ſoon after into Britanny, and 
there, by his exertions, inſtigating the inhabitants 
tothe ſame ſpirit of revolt againſt the Convention 
which Charette had excited in La Vendie, would 
furniſh an undeniable proof that he was, for a long 
tine, if not at all times, a real n of the 
rojal party. 

In Auguſt, 1792, de Puifaye was gintral en chef 
of the catholic and royal army in Britanny, and 
had received, ſome time before, the brevet of Mar- 
chal de Camp. As early as October 1794, he en- 
joyed the greateſt confidence of Louis XVIII, 
then regent, as appears from the following curious 
letter: 


r AT. -- 


'uc- 
the Monſeigneur D' A Rx ois, Licutenant-General of the hinge 
that dom, by virtue of the powers to bim truſted by Mox- 
SIEUR, Regent of France, to ite Catholic and Royal 
riſon * Ws 
'y of Britanny. 
nent | 
nuch At the Quarters of the Engliſh Army, vcar 
Arnheim, the zd Odtober, 1794. 
GENTLEMEN, 

wm Derr affected with gratitude for all the obliga- 
ts ons you have laid me under, I ſhall not try to expreſs 
reater be lame; M. le Comte de Puiſaye, however, who has 
> was ſajuſt a claim to your confidence, to that of the Regent, 
elite nd to mine, will be iy interpreter. I have but one wiſh, 

+ his me defire, that of appearing perſonally among you, of 
5 lrecting your zeal, and partaking your dangers as well 
ay not . glory. 
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The only order I have given to M. de Puilaye is tha 


of doing whatever fſhall be in his power to accelerate WY" ut th 
that glorious moment which will eſtabliſh our happinek I red or 
and ſucceſs: this order I repeat to all of you, gentleme, ing a 
and with ſo much the more fatisfact ion and- confident white he 
as I am well aſſured that my wiſhes coincide with the Since 
intention of the power which fo liberally aſſiſts us, as wel | Puiſa) 
as with the ſentiments of all faithful Frenchmen, 

The abſence of the regent obliges me to be his inter. — 
preter; and it is as well in his name as in my own, thi 'rench 2 
I repeatedly confirm all the ſentiments of eſteem, attic· ¶ Nis captu 
ment, aud admiration, with which I am, &o. s execu 

euankxs Parent, ravel fey 
* res witl 
| This letter is to be found in the Royal Am ere c 
nack, printed at Nantes, in 1795, the copy bei ate eat 
properly certified. t Paris fi 
Soon after, and probably in -conſequence of The C 
letter, De Puiſaye came over to England, and lai 797) in 
| before the Britiſh miniſters his information, pany. wi 
and means of executing them, &c. Then it ve i now 
that the well-known and unfortunate expedition ie familie 
Quiberon was concerted. It is now pretty cel al hom are 
that De Puiſaye was much leſs culpable on the {col m, Kc. 
of neglect and careleſſneſs in this affair, than ed and 
at the time generally believed. Among the pred by 
which tend to the exculpation of the Count de Pu Britann 
Gaye, may be mentioned the continuance of Mt alow * 
former connexion with Mr. Windham, with wil bas ten 
he may be ſuppoſed to have fully juſtified hin... mea, 
With regard to the charge of his being ab euded f. 


whi 
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hilt the emigrants at Quiberon were either maſſa- 
ed or captured, the real fact is, that he appeared 
ing all the time of the action, mounted on a 
bite horſe and riding to and fro, giving his orders. 
Since that ill-concerted expedition, the Count 
|: Puiſaye has wandered from place to place, in 
rance, encountering numberleſs dangers. The 
french and Engliſh papers have frequently ſtated 
is capture, trial, and even the circumſtances of 
s execution: while ſome journals have made him 
navel ſeveral times to Paris, in order to concert mea- 
res with the royaliſts, &c. How far theſe reports 
ſerve credit, it is not very eaſy to ſay; there is 
e reaſon, however, to doubt but that he has been 
Paris ſince the expedition to Quiberon. 
The Count de Puiſaye is at this time (Auguft, 
797) in England, juſt arrived from Blankem- 
urg, where he has been to viſit Louis XVIII. 
e is now in London, in habits of familiarity with 
e families of the firſt nobility in England, among 
hom are the duke of Queenſbury, Mr. Wind- 
m,&. His manner of living here is quite re- 
td and with great frugality. He is frequently 
ited by the principal ci- devant emigrant off ers 
Britanny. His frugality is ſo rigid that he does 
tallow more than a bottle of wine even when 
has ten or twelve gueſts at his table. He ob- 
ves meagre regularly; for twice a week meat is 
luded from his table. 


If 
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Ik che Count de Puiſaye is not a good patriot He 
his wife, at leaſt, has embraced the republicu lige de: 


dogmas of Equality, fince, after his eſpouſaꝶ WW and iv: 
the Royal cauſe, ſhe has profited of the law of Mole, 
divorce, and married, it is ſaid, with a come nounce 
of the National Guards, out of 

1 ſhall conclude this article by obſerving, tht be bore 
Le Count de Puiſaye, having made conſideri The ne 
| purchaſes. of the national property, among which made a 
is the beautiful and rich abbey of Lacroix, covered 
Evreux, the true Royaliſts conſider him as a Con nion he 
ſtitutionaliſt, zealous for the Conſtitution of 1191 prize 1: 
and who only wiſhes for the re-eſtabliſhment Virgil; 
Monarchy in France, with the limitations ſo mulWBuchan: 
talked of by the Conſtitutionels, Monarchien guides.“ 
and Chambriſtes : his ſubſequent conduct wil In G 
ſhow whether this ſuſpicion be well or ill founded ¶ petulano 
e Claſs 
| CHAMFORT. bd from 
If a want of the advantages of birth predipWſanguage 
us to favour a government which levels all fan ether, 
diſtinctions, no man could be born a republichWriends or 
more truly than Chamfort. He was the fruit d y to the 
illicit love, and, as it ſhould ſeem, of promiſcuO"stortun 
amours ; for he never knew his father—a circum gd cheers 
flance which in no degree diminiſhed his affe am a 


for his other parent, to ſupply whoſe wants k 


often denied himſelf the neceſſaries of life. * 4k; 
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He was taken at a very early age into the Col- 
lige des Praſſins, at Paris, in quality of Burſar “, 
and was known there by his Chriſtian ,name of 
Nicolas, Nothing, during the two firſt years, an- 
nounced extraordinary talents ; but in the third, 
out of five prizes that were diſtributed annually, 
he bore away four, 'failing in Latin verſes alone, 
The next year his ſucceſs was complete ; and he 
made a remark upon the occaſion, which dif- 
covered good taſte, a ſuperior mind, and the opi- 
mon he entertained of the judges: © I loſt the 
prize laſt year, ſaid he, © becauſe I imitated 
Virgil; this year I obtained it, becauſe I took 
Buchanan, Sarbievius, and other moderns, for my 
nene guides.“ 5 

In Greek he made a rapid progreſs; but his 
petulance, his wit, and his waggiſh tricks, threw 
e elaſs into ſo much diſorder, that he was expel- 
led from it by M. Lebeau, the profeſſor of that 
anguage; and not long after left the college, alto- 
fam ether. Thrown upon the wide world, without 
oben riends or any means of ſupport, he was ſoon redu- 
fruit Me to the loweſt pitch of poverty. He bore his 
iſcuoiPsfortunes, however, with philoſophic patience, 
iu cheered himſelf with the moſt flattering hopes: 
#20 | an a poor devil now,” ſaid he to Selis, an- 
ants A 3 wi tain 


A kind of inferior uſher, with a ſmall ſtipend. 
D D other 
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Co 
will | 
day 0 


hearir 


other man of letters; “ but do you knew what 
will happen? TI ſhall obtain a prize from the aca. 
demy, my play will ſucceed, J ſhall be courted by 
the world, and well received by the great, whom 
J deſpiſe: they will make my fortune for me, and 
I ſhall afterwards live like a philoſopher.” 


you, | 
lo ricl 


The firſt part of his prediction was ſoon ven. Th 
fied. He obtained a prize, and ſent a copy of his tion; 
production to the very M. Lebeau who had ex- comet 
pelled him from the Greek claſs, accompanied by i fUr 
the following note: „ Chamfort ſends the work beau, 
that has obtained the ſuffrages of the Academy often 
to his old and reſpectable maſter ; and, at the end lages 
of nine years, begs his pardon for Nicolas.“ M. belony 
Lebeau made anſwer © I always loved Nichola;; upon 
« ] admire Chamfort.” A few days after, they pals ; 
met, and the maſter and the pupil embraced each * 
other, with tears. electr. 

Nor was he deceived by his preſentiment of bis Th 
future fortune. By the cares and intereſt of his not fa 
friends, it gradually ſwelled to eight or nine bo- © che 
ſand livres a year; but the greateſt part of it Fae: 
conſiſted of penſions, and the whirlwind of the ori 
revolution ſwept them away. The day after the) [t \ 
were ſuppreſſed, he went to ſce his fellow-acade- fort, 
mician, Marmontel, and found him lamenting the of al]! 
loſs that his children would ſuffer by the ſame de- ah 


cree. Chamfort took one of them upon his knees: 
&© Come 
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«Come here, my little fellow,“ ſaid he, “ you 
wilt be a better man than either of us. Some 
day or other you will weep over your father, on 
hearing that he had the weakneſs to weep over 
you, becauſe he feared that you might not be 
ſo rich as himſelf.” 

That meteor that roſe in the French Revolu- 
tion; ruſhed through the political ſyſtem like a 
comet; and diſappeared in the midſt of the long 
ſurpriſe and uneaſy ad miration it excited—Mirz- 
beau, in ſhort, was the friend of Chamfort, and 
often borrowed his pen. The moſt eloquent paſ- 
ſages in the Letters on the Order of Cincinnatus 
belong to the latter. He was, indeed, his counſel 
upon ail occatons ; and when Mirabeau went to 
paſs an hour with him, as was his cuſtom in the 
morning, he uſed to call it going to rub the mott 
electrical head he had ever met with, 

The light emitted by this electrical head eds 
not fail to ſhine in oppoſition to the blaſting rays 
of the mock ſun of liberty of the felon Robeſ- 
pierro— to whom talents and virtue were alike ob- 
Noxious, 5 

It was difficult, however, to lay hold on Cham- 
fort. Frank, upright, decided, and independent 
of all parties, he had ſteered a ſteady courſe through 
the revolutionary ſtorm; openy profeſſing an 
equal hatred of pr.eſis and nobles, and of Marat 

DD2 and 
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and the reſt of the men of blood. At the fans 
time that he was author of the ſaying, 4 Gier 
aux chateaux, paix aux chaumizres , he explained, 
by the appellation of the fraternity of Cain au 
Abel, the compulſive ſyſtem of fraternization, de. 
viſed by the Jacobin Club. 

At length, however, an obſcure informer wa 
found to denounce him, and Chamfort was carrie 
to the Madelonnettes. Unable to obtain there the 
attentions, and the occaſional ſolitude that ſome 
habitual infirmities imperiouſly required, he con- 
ceived fo profound a horror of impriſonment, that 
when he was ſuffered to return, a few days after, to 
his apartments, under the cuſtody of a guard, he 
"ſwore he would rather die than be immured aney. 

In little more than a month, the gendarme toll 
him he had orders to carry him back to a houſe df 
confinement.--- Chamfort retired to a cloſet, unde 
the pretence of making his preparations ; fired: 
piſtol at his head; ſhattered the bones of his noſe; 
and drove in his right eye. Aſtoniſhed at finding 
| himſelf alive, and reſolved to die, he took up 1 
razor, tried to cut his throat, and mangled the 
fleſh in the moſt dreadful manner. The weakneß 


of his hand made no change in the reſolution 
of his mind: he attempted ſeveral times, in vat 


Ee > 
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War to the palace, peace to the cottage. 
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to reach his heart with the ſame inſtrument; and 
finding himſelf begin to faint, made a laſt effort 
to open the veins at his knees. At length, over- 
come by pain, he uttered a loud cry, and fell al- 
moſt lifeleſs into a chair. 

The door was broken open, and ſurgeons and 
civil officers ſoon repaired to the ſpot. While the 
former were preparing dreſſings for. ſo many 
wounds, Chamfort dictated to the latter the fol- 
lowing truly Roman declaration : I, Sebaſtian 
Roch Nicholas Chamfort, declare it was my in- 
tention to die a freeman, rather than to be carried 
back, like a ſlave, to a houſe of confinement, I 
declare, moreover, that if violence: be uſed to carry 
me thicher in the ſtate-I am in, L have {till ſtrength 
enough to finiſh what I have beg un.“ 

An hour or two after, he became perfectly calm, 
and reſumed his uſual irenical manner. „ See 


what it is,” ſaid he, © to want dexterity; an auk- 
ward man cannot even kill himſelt.” He then 
went on to relate how he had p-rforated his eye, 
and the lower part of his forehead, inſtead of blow- - 
Ing out his brains; ſcored his throat, inſtead of 
utting it; and /car:fied his breaſt, without rezch- 
ing his heart. „ At laſt, added he, © I recol- 
ted Seneca; and in honour of Seneca, I re- 


ved to open my veins; but S2neca was a rich 
nan; he had a warm bath, and every thing to 
.D D 3 his 
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his wiſh: I am a poor miſerable devil, and hay: 
none of the ſame advantages ; I have hurt myſdf 
horribly, and here I am ſtill.” 

Not one of the multitude of wounds he had 
made was mortal. Strange as it may appear, they 
were even attended by beneficial conſequence, 
By giving vent to an internal humour that had long 
preyed upon his conſtitution, they reſtored him to 
a ftate of health he had been a ſtranger to for 
years; and Chamfort might now have been alive, 
if, when his wounds were cloſed, the ſurgeons 
had given iſſue to that humour by other means 
But they neglected the precaution, and this amia- 
ble and courageous character was ſoon after ſeized 
-with a mortal diſeaſe. 


COLLOT D*HERBOIS, 


A comedian on the ſtage, a tragedian in powe. 
This ſame Collot, as he is familiarly called by the 
Pariſians, is aſſuredly one of the moſt extraor- 
dinary men the preſent age has witneſſed. After 
throwing off the ſock, and taking his leave of tw 
or three excellent theatrical pieces, in which ht 
himſelf had ated, he repaired to Paris; and being 
poſſeſſed of a good figure, a ſtrong voice, greil 
energy, wonderful intrepidity, and uncommon at- 
drefs, he ſpeedily became one of the oracles of tit 
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From this ſociety he obtained the prize for the 
beſt Manual of Liberty, by his « Almanac du 


Ve 


a Pere Gerard Xx.“ 

It was the faſhion, at one time, to idolize La- 
hene, and call him /le pere) the father of the 
k revolution; but Collot, who knew he had been in- 
4 triguing with the queen, out of mere enmity to M. 


PEzalite, contrived to get him called its fep-father 
(le beau-pere) 3 and this was no trifling achieve- 
ment in the time of civil contention ; for, at Paris, 
and even in London, much is done by means of a 
tbr:quet, or nick=name. 

On the firſt day of the meeting of the Conven- 
tion, he was the member who moved for the abo- 
lition of Royalty; which motion was ſeconded by 
Gregoire, and carried by acclamation. On the 
trial of the king, he was perched on the very ſum- 
t of the mountain, being placed next to Robeſ- 
pierre, During the conteſt between the two par- 
es, it was he who denounced and proſet ibed the 
irondiſts, When the crimes of Robefpierre had 
tained their full growth of enormity, it. was 


of two : _ 
ch he * This happencd on the 23d of October, 1791. The 
being es who decided on the merits of the reſpective candi- 


des were Gregoire, Condorcet, Polverel, Claviere, Lau- 
enas, and Duſaulx. The report was made by Dulaulx, 
ter which Collot was embraced by the preſident, who at 
lame time crowned him with a wreath of laurel. 


4 Collot 
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Collot who, on the 9th of Thermidor, as preſident 


of the Convention, joined Barrere i in impeaching Ve 
and puniſhing him! = 
Collot d'Herbois was the moſt active member of de Te 
the famous Committee of Public Safety. Such maſſac! 
was the exceſs of his zeal in what he conceived to wil, pe 
be the ſervice of his country, that he was knoyn bo 11. 
to paſs fifteen days and nights ſucceſſively, at the of the 
office of the Committee, without leaving it even 1 
for the purpoſes of ſleep and refreſhment. - Hi tel 
dinner frequently conſiſted only of a flice of bread 7 
and butter. He was the moſt vehement of the age 
Jacobin party, and the moſt bloody of the Ter- 
roriſts. His conduct, on numerous occaſions, 
juſtly procured him the epithet of T iger-Cilit, Amen 
From his firing upon the Royalifts at Lyons, warfare, 
with grape-ſhot from cannon, he was alſo called Wi he pre 
le mitrailleur. be men who 
For unſheathing the ſword of the exterminating Wi emed, 
angel, at Lyons, he experienced a kind of mode . 
oftraciſm; but, inſtead of a puniſhment, it was3 ure for 
triumph, for he had not been a week at Cayenne, matural 
before he was actually ſaid to have pcſſeſſed a Hits A 
greater ſhare of authority in the ſettlement, than all the 
the governor himſelf. - He has even been Jatel articular) 
denounced by one of the eolonial deputies, as le ra Udje&t of | 
de Cayenne, but no attention whatever was paid io Genera) 
the obſervation. ſequen: 


Aſter 


After appzaring in ſuch a variety of different 
characters, this ſingular man, whatever may be his 
final cataſtrophe, has inſured to himſelf a niche in 


maſſacres in the ſouth be forgotten, his memory 
will, perhaps, be honoured, and even revered; for 
he muſt be allowed to have been one of the founders 
of the French republic, and alſo, one of its moſt 
ſtrenuous ſupporters. He has ſeveral times been 
reported to be dead, but we believe the report had 
no foundation in truth. - He is about fifty years of 
ige. 

GENERAL MARCEAU, 


Among the innumerable calamities incident to 
warfare, one, and that too not the leaſt lamentable, 


men who ſmooth the rugged ſurface of a ſtate, 
emed, by philoſophers, little better than legalized 
rder; and, in ſome meaſure, recompence human 
ture for the multiplied miſeries to which ſhe is 
naturally ſubjected. The preſent conteſt exhi- 
Its numerous inſtances of this kind, in the armies 
all the belligerent powers; and in none more 
particularly than in the perſon of him who is the 
ubjeft of this memorial. 

General Marceau was born in 1769, and was 
anſequen:ly but twenty years old at the com- 


mencement 
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the Temple of Hiſtory ; and, if ever his atrocious 


þ the premature death of many of thoſe illuſtrious 
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mencement of the revolution. In common wit; 
almoſt every Frenchman not of the privileged u. 
ders, and, to their honour be it ſpoken, of may 
alſo born within the pale of nobility, he felt that his 
country was enſlaved and rejoiced at the proſped 


on beholding the liberties of his nation vindicated, 


On the impolitic intervention of the emperar 
Leopold, he burned to revenge what he deemet 
the inſult offered to the independence of France, 
He accordingly entered into the army, and mad: 
his firſt.campaign in Brabant : Mirabeau repentel 
until the laſt moment of his exiſtence, that he hal 


drawn his maiden-ſword againſt the free-born Co- 


ficans; while Marceau, on the other hand, and al 
the patriots of that day, gloried in the profpe&d 
reſcuing the Flemings from the iron yoke of Auſtria 

After fighting under a con/titutional King, a nel 


epoch occurred in the hiſtory of France and d 


Europe, and the army which had acquired nothing 
but diſgrace under a feeble and wavering repreſent 
ative of monarchy, in the perſon of Louis XVI 


following the memorable example of the camp a 


Maulde, readily ſwore obedience to the common. 


wealth — [ he youthful hero perceived that i 
happineſs, at leaſt the glory of France, as well U 
his own advancement, were intimately connect 
with the change: he was thus attached to the ne 


government, both by patriotiſm and ambition 
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which will be allowed to be no common motive, in 
the hiſtory either of nations or individuals. In ad- 
dition to this, he was friendly, even by education, 
to the tranſition, for he had juſt come from the 
ſchools where, notwithſtanding the advice of 
Hobbes, after the civil war in England, a monaſtic 
order ſtill condeſcended to teach the claſſics ; and 
with them, unwillingly inſuſed a portion of that 
kindred ſpirit, which illuminated and dignified the 
hiſtories of Greece and Italy. The ſtruggles of 
athens and of Rome for liberty were familiar to 
bim; and the crimes and expulſion of the Tarquin 
race pointed out, and, in a nearly ſimilar ſituation, 
ntioned, in his mind, the proſecution of the dy- 
naſty of the Bourbons. With principles ſuch as 
theſe, added to dauntleſs intrepidity, unabating ex- 
tion, and military ſkill, it is not to be wondered 

dat his riſe was rapid, and his promotion certain. 
doon after the breaking out of the war of La 
endce, by far the moſt calamitous of any, Mar- 
eau was ſent thither with the rank of general of 
rigade. There he had to contend, nt againſt 
liſcipline, ſuch as he after wards encountered during 
Wo campaigns on the banks of the Rhine, but 
omething infinitely more terrible—it was fanati- 
im, which, clad in canvaſs and wooden ſhoes, and 
med at firſt with nothing more formidable than 
lubs and pikes, encountered and defeated veteran 
| troops. 
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troops. Such were © the royal and catholic ar. 
mies, the © avengers of the crown, the * league of 
Jeſus, the © band of the holy and immaculite 
Virgin,“ names that imply but feebly the ſuperſi- 
tion of the ſturdy and ignorant peaſantry who com- 
poſed them. Againſt ſuch enemies, it was almoſ 
impoſſible to ſucceed in an inoffenſive war; and, 
indeed, they were never completely overthrown 
until other means were employed for their ſubju- 
gation. Yet, notwithſtanding this, ſuch was the 
reputation of young Marceau, that he was ap- 
pointed, in the 25th year of his age, as general in 


chief, ad interim, of the army employed againſt the 


inſurgents in La Vendée; and Turreau, whom he 
ſuperſeded, bears ample teſtimony to his merit, in 
his Memoires, although a miſurtderſtanding c- 
tually ſubſiſted between them. 

At the period we are now treating of, there 
were no leſs than three commanders in chief, and 
three intermediate ones, nominated within the ſpace 
of three months; ſome of whom exchanged the 
baton for the axe, and were dragged from their own 


head-quarters to the ſcaffold. Marceau was more 


fortunate, On the appointment of a ſuperior o- 
ficer, he was invited to repair to the army of the 
North, which happened at that critical period to be 
earning laurels on the frozen waters of the Rhine, 
the Waal, and the Polders, and canals of Holl.nd, 
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under the famous Pichegru. It is not a little me- 
morable, that the joint ages of theſe youthful com- 
manders, did not at that time exceed fifty-ſeven, a 
time of life, which, before this eventful period, 
ſcarcely entitled a ſoldier to become a hero: it is 
to be obſerved, alſo, that the Prince de Cobourg, 
Duke of Brunſwick, generals Wurmſer, Beaulieu, | 
and, in ſhort, all the veterans, grown hoary under 
arms, have.been beaten by ſchoolboys, like _ 
The ſucceſs of this army was truly aſtdniſhing, 


and it is, in a greac meaſure, to be attributed to 
.de enthuſiaſm of the legiſlators deputed to ſuper- 
il in intend its actions; they kindled a congenial ſpirit 
the round them, and acquired a popularity highly be- 
n be WY neficial. Among other inſtances, it is ſufficient 
t in only to obſerve, that they were acceſſible to all, 
ae: lived in public, and actually placed the following 
inſcription, in letters of gold, on the front of. the 
there WWW houſe which they inhabited: «© Nous woudrons que 
nl WY { maiſon des repriſentans du peuple fut de verre, 


ſpace BW Pr gue le peuple oe etre temoin de toutes leurs 

1 the actions.“ 

own On the diſmiſſion of Pichegru, Marceau rel 5 
more under Jourdan, aſſiſted at the brilliant and rapid 


r 0f- baſlage of the Rhine, which, in the age of Louis 
f the BI XIV, had been celebrated by means of poems and 
| to be medals, and then penetrateò, with the army of the 
chin: WI Sambre and Meuſe, into the heart of Germany. 
nch During the memorable and fatal retreat that ſuc- 
wider WF Ceeded, he was entruſted with the rear guard, which, 
E E on 
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1 on ſuch occaſions, is conſid: red as a poſt of honour. 


| brated 
| | In this ſituation, whilſt covering the army in it 
| 


camp 


[| retrogade motion through the. dangerous defiles of z man 
Altenkerchin, and acting once the part of a ſoldie the C. 
1 and a general, he expoſed himſelf to the too cer. men, : 
tain aim of a Tyroleſe markſman, and, like ou 
Hampden, during the civil wars, was pierced by a 
obſcure hand, in the field of battle, and fell lamented 
even by the enemy—lt is here neceſſary to d Thi 
juſtice to the generous pity of the Germans, and i and of 
particularly of generals Haddick and Kray; the WW better, 
firſt of whom ordered him to be conveyed, accord. Wi 1evolut 
ing to his own requeſt, to a neighbouring village, Wl @ught 
while the latter thed tears over a gallant rival WM "clative 
whom he had ſo often combated. The archdute, Wi cording 
.Charl.'s, himſelf, ſent his ſurgeon to attend him; He 1 
but on the fifth complimentary day, the ſymptons WW was ſoc 
| betokened an approaching diſſolution, and he ex Wi &nomi 
pired, at fix o'clock, in the 27th year of his age! one of 
The regiments of Barco and Blackenſtein c ho me 
tended for the honour of paying him the laſt duties WW patriot | 
The French officers inſiſted on his being bum it . 
within the territory occupied by the Republic, aud to 
the emperor's brother conſented ; annexing, how-Wliſ<oncern 
ever, the generous condition, that the Auftrius | 'alancec 
ſhould be appriſcd of the time when the ceremoi} Couthoz 
commenced, that they might join in the militay Breard | 
honours paid to him. conſider 
Thus, two hoſtile armies, with muffled drum of the 
arms reverſed, and joint diſcharges of artillery, I Atera 
brat 
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krated the interment of Marceau, in the entrenched 

camp at Coblentz, and paid a glorious teſtimony to 

man, whoſe memory, like that of his countryman, 

the Chevalier Bayard, will ever be dear to French- 

men, and who, like him, will be deemed a ſoldier, 
« Sans peur, & ſans reproche. 


JEAN BON ST. ANDRE- 


) d This deputy, whom the ſatyriſts of che republic 
und of republicans, and many without knowing 
te better, called Tambon St. Andre, was, prior to the 


revolution, a proteſtant miniſter. His imagination 
caught fire upon the firſt great colliſion of opinions, 


old. 


lage, 


uh rc lative to the rights of the tiers Stats to vote ac- 
jule cording to their numbers, in the ſtates general. 
him; He was elected a deputy to the convention, and 


was ſoon diſcovered to be what the French then 
denominated à  hauteur des circonſtances. He was 
one of a conſiderable number of repreſentatives 
who met every Sunday, at the houſe of a female 
patriot near the Place de Victeire; to compare notes, 
& it were, at. leiſure, out of the heat of debate, 
and to expreſs their opinions and apprehenſions 


toms 
e ex- 


hon- concerning the two domineering, though nearly. 
tris A balanced parties, of Robeſpierre and of Danton. 
emo Couthon, Julien de Thoulouſe, Clootz, and 
il Breard were of the party, and were, at the time, 

couſidered as a neutral ſquad, although republicans | 
drum et the dee peſt dye. Robeſpierre, however, ſoon 
y, ock u:rwards, enliſted Ceuthon and St. Andre, and 
brated E E 2 poſted 
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poſted FROY in his own. company. With theſe, and 
other recruits, he was ſoon able to attack Danton, 


and by the cabaliſtic words—an Orleans fatim, 
he, in the ſequel, brought him to the ſcaffold. At 
this laſt period, St. Andre was a member of the 
committee of Salut Public, but was upon a miſſion 
at Breſt, and abſent from the convention at the 
time the Jealouſy of the tyrant completely deſtroyed 
his rivals in popularity, and alſo thoſe who had 
adhered to them. 

St. Andre-was not accredited for much {kill in 
nautical affairs; it was confeſſed, however, by every 
one, that he thoroughly ſans-culettiſed the ſailors of 
the port of Breſt, who, otherwiſe, it was feared, 
might have fallen into the ſame ſnare as thoſe at 
Toulon. He embarked on board the fleet which 
failed on the important and hazardous enterprize 
of meeting and convoying the large proviſion fleet 
expected from America, He was on the deck of 
La Montagne, a firſt rate, on the firſt day of the 
famous engagement which took place on the fir 
June; but, being wounded in the arm in the 
courſe of the action, he removed into a frigate 
on the ſecond day, and, in conſequence, his repu- 
tation for courage ſuffered ſome injury. It is even 
ſaid that during the conflict, the frigate having 
occaſion to engage with another of the enemy's 
St. Andre, who was then in the cockpit with 
the ſurgeon, aſked one of the boys, employed 
in carrying powder, how the action went on! 


« You 
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« You had better (ſaid the young ſailor) go upon 


ſe, and deck, if you would know with certainty.“ 
anton, The event of this action was unfavourable to the 
faction, 


naval honour of France, though it ſaved the Ameri- 


. At an convoy, conſiſting of two hundred and thirty 


of the ſhips, deeply laden with corn, and other neceſſaries of 

miſſion lie, which were much wanted at that time in France. 

at the I Nevertheleſs, the loſs of ſix ſhips of the line was a 

ſtroyed mortifying circumſtance to the pride of the otherwiſe 

ho had E ented republicans, and, therefore, it is no wonder if 

FO ſtrict juſtice ſhould not be done to this commiſſioner 
all in 


in the deciſion of the public concerning his merits. 
I St. Andre went out of the Convention, by ballot, to 


ailors of BW nuke room for the new third, and is now ſaid to take 
; feared, Es litle hare in the public affairs of his country as a 
thoſe at man, once in the vortex of them, can be fuppoſed 
t which 


capable. One circumſtance greatly to the credit of 
bis integrity, ought to be mentioned, it is that he 
ves with as much fimplicity and plainneſs as if he 
bad never quitted his native village; and is reputed | 
bo be not ten pounds richer, notwithſtanding his ſalary 
s 2 deputy of the Convention, and his influence 
a commiſſioner or eonſul, as he was called, than he 
as before he commenced his public career. This 
ve of ſelf-denial has, indeed, been very juſtly 
ſeribed to the whole of the members of that pow- 
ul committee of Public Safety of which Robeſ- 
erre and St. André once ſormed a puts - 
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| BAILL V. ral 
The fate of Jean-Silvain Bailly is truly lament 
able, not merely-becauſe he was a man of learning 
and diſtinguiſhed for his love of, and knowledge in 
the ſciences, but, as being a patriot, in the fil 
ſenſe of the word: this, indeed, he proved himſel 
to be, even before the revolution; by which exeg 
he loſt ſome valuable places, and almoſt the whole of 
his fortune. | | 
M. Bailly, after diſtinguiſhing himſelf as an aſtry- 
nomer, was elected a deputy for the tiers {tat tj 
the ſtates-general, and was preſident of the fi 
national, or, as it has ſince been diſtinguiſhelſſin a 
conſtituent aſſembly, at the time the royal prock 
mation, iſſued the 20th of June, 1789, ordered i 
to diſperſe. On that memorable occaſion, when t 
legiſlative body was excluded from the ſenate-houly 
by royal order and a military force, he invited ti 
members to aſſemble in the tennis-court, ſituats 
in the Rue du Vieux, Verſailles. It was there he de 
tated the oath © to reſiſt tyrants and tyranny, all 
never to ſeparate till a free Conſtitution ſhould 
obtained for the French people.” 
On the 14th of the ſucceeding month, the famouy 


ontir 


ge ( 


or rather infamous, Baſtille was attacked by WF" hi: 
Pariſians, headed by a few national guards. WI 

It being neceſſary after this event, that fe 
affairs of the capital ſhould be well adminiſter) ret 
eſpecially as the apprehenſions of a famine rende trea 
that period more critical, Bailly was unanimoulF'lis « 
called upon to undertake that imporiant taſk, 1 


4 continu 


ontinued a favourite of the Parifians (of which he 
s one by birth) till the unhappy affair of the 
hamp de Mars, where the crowd aſſaulting the ſol- 
Jiery, for enforcing what was conſidered an unjuft 
der, the latter were directed by the magiſtracy, of 
wich Bailly was the chief, to fire on the former; 
n which occaſion about forty citizens were killed, 
nd three times that number wounded. 

This compulſory act of Bailly, which the new 
rench vocabulary called populicide, was unhappily 
eaſured up in the invidious memory of his rivals 
nd enemies, ready to be brought forward againſt 
im at any moment moſt favourable to his undoing. 
Among the papers belonging to Louis XVI, 
hich were found both at the houſe of Laporte, 
d in the iron cheſt of the Thuillieries, ſome of 
dem attacked Bailly, and endeavoured to place him 
a ridiculous point of view (ſee Cazotte's Letters); 
mers, ſuch as Talon, ſay, “ Sire, if you make 
ch ſacrifices, Bailly will come and make a fine 
rangue to you.” Others ſay, and thoſe of the 
ate of 1791, & the mayor of Paris ſhall be ma- 
ed ſo as to prevent him from giving us any far- 
er trouble. Others talk of the neceſſity of taking 
It his head. 

When he found he had fallen into the diſeſteem of 
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that d fcllow-citizens, he hoped to preſerve himſelf 
miniſte_P/ retiring into privacy, where he propoſed to finiſh 
e renden 'reatiſe on ftaticks, which he had begun; but the 
nanimoulF''is of the revolution approached faſt, and a ſevere 
taſk, M oſpective eye was caſt, not only upon every act 

continu that 
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that favoured of the abuſe of power, but alſd Upon 
every perſon who affected to chaſtiſe the people fi 
exceſſes which long- continued oppreſſion had forcel 
them into. To diſcover a faulty fugitive, or à de. 
nounced perſon, at this period, was to merit public 
applauſe. The ex-mayor was accordingly denounc. 
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ed, and apprehended in an obſcure country-houkz Bailly 
and, by a melancholy reverſe of fortune, was con. Wi "**ting: 
ducted a priſoner for examination to that very Hite and con 
de Ville where he had preſided, two years before, wit Conſtitu 
almoſt ſovereign authority, and into which he m Lameth, 
entered but* amid the loud exclamations of Vu likewiſe | 
Bailly ! having be 
It is known that he was named and inculpati t the c 
in the act of accuſation which was directed again Mars. 
Marie Antoinette. The act of accuſation of thi He wa 
princeſs contains the following paſſage : & It is me 4 the 4 
nifeſt, from the declarations of Louis Charles Cape riſon ; at 
and of the girl Capet, that Lafayette, a favourite d low: pri 
the widow Capet, and Bailly, then mayor, were prt- ommitte 
ſent at the flight from the palace of the 'Thuillers ence, ur 
and that they favoured it with all their power.“ r 
But the teſtimony of the queen overthrew that of f ſumma; 
the children; and Bailly proved not only an all ths tl 
but even brought faQts in evidence, from which it moval, \ 
peared, that he communicated to. Lafayette th: com- niſtocrats 
munications he had received, and likewiſe his app 4 deftr ue 
henſions: upon which he was aſſured by Lafayett Vailly * 
« that all was ſo ſecure, that a mouſe could not g A and 
out of the palace.” Some days before the fight 3% wh 
not be 


of the king, M. 5: molin, the Ruſſian ambaſlacon 
apple 
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pplied to Bailly for a paſſport for the Baroneſs 
de Knoff ; but gonſidering that a paſſport for a fo- 
reigner ought to be delivered by the Miniſter for 
Foreign Affairs, he referred the Ruſſian ambaſſador 
w that Miniſter. 

Bailly was interrogated reſpecting certain private 
meetings, ſaid to have been held at the Thuilleries, 
and compoſed of Intriguers and Members of the. 
Conſtituent Aſſembly, ſuch as Mirabeau, Barnave, 
Lameth, &c. his connections with Lafayette were 
likewiſe brought in charge againſt him, and alſo his 
having been at ſome meetings at La Rochefoucault's; 


ut the capital charge was the affair of the Champ 
Mars. | 


that 

4 f the Madellonnettes, then converted into a ſtate 
* riſon; and what will ſcarcely appear credible, his 
re (priſoners themſelves made application to the 


ommittee of General Safety to have him removed 


lleris ence, under the alledged apprehenſion of the popu- 


ir fury ſetting fire to the building from a deſire 
mt c { ſummary vengeance. It ought, however, to be 
nown, that thoſe who made this application for his 
na moyal, were chiefly accuſed Nobles and ſuſpected 
con focrats, who were always eager to precipitate 
—— | deſtruction of the firſt movers of the Revolution. 
abe Bailly was accordingly transferred to the Concter- 
e, and in four days after found himſelf on the 
malte lte, where he heard his condemnation (for trial it 
ale not be called) in a manner conſiſtent with his 
| character 
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character as a great philoſopher. His execution took 
place the next day, November 12, 1793. He wg 
compelled to wear the red ſhirt, the ignominiay 
badge for intended conſpirators againſt liberty only; 
and the ſentence was executed in the Champ de Mary 


eres of 
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ts power 
away the 
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near the ſpot where he gave the order for the mili-Wif:ts-ger 
tary to fire upon the populace. Chartres, 
The rain poured on his bald head the whole = hat time 
to the fatal ſpot; and as ſo much wet had rendered o receive 
the ground boggy, and the ſcaffold happened to H eely; bu 
fixed in too ſwampy a poſition to bear its weight, tu ances 
it was neceſſary to remove the apparatus to a higha nd the N 
ſpot, while the unhap py ſufferer was waiting. M liberal 
| cruel indignities were offered to his view, and ent, not 
bloody flag was repeatedly waved in his face. As l8W:nics mo 
was obſerved to ſhudder while aſcending the plit The en 
form, a bye-ſtander, with the view to inſult hin e revolu 
cried out © Tu trembl:s, Bailly !*'—he anſweri end to 
&« Oui, mais non pas de peur. The truth is, his tech tod faſt 
chattered with the cold. M. Bailly was in bis on roſe | 
year. His complexion was of a healthy hue; Wl) and 
ſtooped a little in his ſhoulders, and greatly reſend Dumou 
Mr. Dundas+ in the form of his face, and efpecul he attac! 
in the prominence of the cheek bones. His Oriens dare; and 
Aſtronomy contains a ſevere attack on the Ma perate a 
chronology. | tack, anc 
GENERAL DAMPIERE,, | Utalions « 

A friend to equality, though in poſſeſſion of alay d ſteady 
fortune; and a determined republican, though Wy acquired 
title of count had been handed dewn to him by 2 e This 
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ies of anceſtors. He prayed for the revolution, 
while the old government was yet in the plenitude of 
its power; and hailed. it when it came and ſwept 
way the privileges and the diſtinctions he enjoyed, 
Two or three years before the convocation of the 
ltes-general, he was captain in the regiment of 
Chartres, of which M. de Valence was major. At 
at time the mouth of the Baſtille was always open 
o receive the perſons of rank who opened their's too 
freely; but, in ſpite of its terrors, and of the remon- 
rances of their brother officers, both Dampierre 
and the Major were loud in the praiſe of freedom, 
nd liberal of invective againſt the abuſes of govern- 
nent, not only at the regimental meſs, but in com- 
panies more public ſtill. 
The emigration that took place at an early part of 
e revolution, enſured a rapid promotion to every 
nend to freedom, and to every man of talent who 
ood faſt by his colours. Dampierre, accordingly, 
oon roſe to the rank of major-general /martchal de 
anp) and in that quality commanded the van-guard 
ff Dumourier's army, at the battle of Gemappe. 
The attack of the village of that name fell to his 
dare; and there it was that the action was the moſt 
aſperate and deſtructive. By the boldneſs of his 
tack, and by the coolneſs with which he formed his 
Utalions of national guards, under a moſt furious 
d ſteady fire from the veteran legions of Auſtria, 
* acquired the praiſe of courage, and of military 
ll. This praiſe he lays claim to, in his printed Rela 
tion 
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tion of the Conduct of the Vanguard, with a franknel 
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which would be vanity in any one but a 'Frenchman, 
« How much I wiſhed you there,” ſays he, apoſtro- 
phizing Sirven, his maſter of tactics, & to witneſs thy 
regularity and preciſion with which I reduced ny 
columns, and formed. my line, in the preſence of the 


enemy.” boſoms 0! 
Unſeduced by the ated. of his old comrals Had he li 
Valence, who joined Dumourier in his attemji-wiſW+vcrſc.ot 
march to Paris, and in his ſubſequent flight, Dude origi: 
Pierre adhered firmly to the principles he profelſed;Wſconveyed 
did not deſpair of the republic; and exerted him 
in reſtoring order and confidence to the army, vidi 
zeal and diligence that deſerved and obtained ti Nature 


chief command. He did not enjoy it long. At th 
battle, or rather at the retreat of Famars, he ade 
tured ſo near to the enemy, for the purpoſe of 
noitring, that he was marked out as a diſtinguilbe 
perſonage by the Engliſh gunners, and was ſtr 
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with a cannon ſhot, which carried away his tig ſenſib 
He ſurvived it but a few hours, and breathed his ect, he is 
ſigh in wiſhes for the ſafety of the republic. lt is out 
There was ſomething uncommon in the compoſ Ply; than 
tion of Dampierre's body and mind. His complex admira 
was ſaturnine; his diſpoſition ſanguine in the © 1 capabl 
treme: he was corpulent and heavy in his per Ctorial {k 
in his manner and converſation he was more t at 
even than Frenchmen generally are, though fut“ it wa 
able prog 


at the ſame time to mental abſences, which, cv | 
md ents. 
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culous and ſtrange. | 
His principles of liberty. he drew from England, 


nd Engliſh books; and ſpoke and wrote our lan- 
my WM guage with tolerable eaſe. 
de Dampicrre's fate ou zht to excite no regret in the 


boſoms of his friends. He died the death of a ſoldier. 
Had he lived to ſee the reign of Robeſpierre, the farſt 
xeverſe.of fortune he might have met with, added to 
the original ſin of noble birth, would, no doubt, have 
conveyed him, like a felon, to the ſcaffold. 


DAVID. 
d Nature, or rather diſcaſe, has incapacitated David 
from being an orator. A frightful tumified check has 


ot only diſtorted his features to a great degree, but, 


om uttering ten words in the ſame tone of voice; 
o that a grave ſubject, in his mouth, notwithſtanding 
il ſenſibility of the man, loſes its dignity: and at 
elt, he is only able to give a ſilent vote. 

It is our buſineſs rather to ſpeak of him as a de- 
uty, than as à painter, otherwiſe we might exhibit 
is admirable piece of the Horatii, a painting of it- 
if capable of immortalizing him as an artiſt. His 
Corial ſketch of the States=Ceneral in the tennis- 
wrt at Verſailles, is deſerving of no leſs praiſe, 
ce it was, as an extempore performance, an unde- 


able proof of his prompt invw:;on, and unequalled 
ents, 


: thoughtful Engliſhman, would have appeared ridi- 


it the ſame time, diſqualified the organs of ſpeech 
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David, having already enrolled himſelf a Jacobi 


| ſeparate: 
| was elected to the convention, by the department of 


geuple v 


Paris. The Mountain, as it was called, had been | invocati 
long growing hot with the volcanic matter about tg and, ther 

burſt forth, and ſweep away all oppoſition. The Wc) was t 

va did break out; it carried the Briſſotines along with WW pr-cile | 
| it, and David approached nearer and nearer the crater, {ſonal re 
| _ _ that he might, in ſome meaſure, direct its direfu him to m 
courſe: in ſhort, David accepted the office of a men: ¶ nnd inco 
; ber of the committee of general ſurety, while it abe lever 
| in concert with the other committee of government the diſco1 
; the meaſures of both which were, for a conſiderabe / which 

time, directed by the ſpirit of Robeſpierre. It mu ef the w] 

nevertheleſs, be acknowledged, in juſtice to Di cuhing 

that, before he conſented to deſtroy one party, he a: The a 
deavoured to procure a reconciliation. He had als paller, 
ments allowed him, in quality of artiſt, in the and empl; 
| Louvre Palace, and here he would collect an aflens pelletier b 
q blage of perſons diſtinguiſhed for their public ſpit d theſe 
| or private worth, and would contrive to draw inn Convent « 
| this agreeable vortex, men of different opinions a ent's trib 
| ſentiments, with the view to ſoften their animoſity0Wſnceive t 
| each other, by making each acquainted with aid 
| more amiable qualities. This proved a vain eff 328 he \ 

for however civil Vergniaud, Montault, Gut“ 8:ver: 7 
5 and Philippeaux might appear in the ſallon of a frien beptember 
they evinced no leſs violence againſt each other in Uk Plcagues: 
| : falle de la nation, which, very ſoon after this perid boul ſay 
became an arena for gladiators to exerciſe th a maſſa 
| | "4 flrength or their ſkillin. The deciſion on the king Wing a 


fate broke up David's parties entirely, and for eie 
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ſeparated thoſe of dimmilar opinions. The appel au 


n 
. eußle was conſidered by the ardint republicans as an 


J invocation of national wrath, or death, upon them, 
nu, therefore, no terms were to be held with, no mer» 
on was to be ſhown to the appellants. This is the 
WY pr:ciſe moment when thoſe who had neit er per- 
te, onal regard nor public eſteem for Marat, impelled 
bim to many extravagant acts, and to the moſt wild 


and inconſiderate declarations. Marat was the poli- 
te lever, and the public hatred to monarchy, from 
the diſcoveries of the vices of the court, the fulcrum, 


ent, 

by which Archimedes Robeſpierre turned the weight 
mul of the whole republican world upon its firſt founders, 
aid Mcruſhing them to atoms. 


The aſſiduous David did not wholly throw away 
his pallet, he found time to take it up at leiſure hours, 
and employed it to pourtray the aſſaſſination of Le- 
pelletier by Paris, and of Marat by Charlotte Cordey; 
d theſe two pictures he made a preſent of to the 
Convent on. They were hung up over the preſi- 
lent's tribune, in which poſition it is not difficult to 
onceive they produced the greateſt poſſible effect. 

David was intimately connected with Robeſpierre: 
t was he who ſaid, if I love blood, it is becauſe nature 
bas given me the di iſp:fitton. He went, on the third of 
deptember, to ſee the execution of his friends and 
keagues— Deſmoulins and Danton. The deputy 
keboul ſaw David, at the very moment when the mob 
ere maſſacring the priſoners at La Forte, tranquilly 
wing a picture of the dying, as they were heaped 
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up on the pile of the dead. What are you deing David 
there, David?” ſaid he. I am catching, replied th — 
painter, the laſt emotion of nature in theſe ſcoundril, favour 
« Go (faid Reboul) you affect me with horror; [ eleven 
could not conceive that you were capable of ſuth grew b 
barbarity, What a pity it is, that ſuch great talent chiefs © 
ſhould be united to ſo corrupt a heart; it might b bopes, : 
been expected, that the fine arts would have ſoftened of the c 
the moſt obdurate fouls.” * t 
After the death of Chabot, Fabre d' Eglantine, an flute l 
the reſt of that hachis, as they were called (for de Judgmer 
French are always French, and muſt joke and pu bout 45 
David was wholly abſorbed in Robeſpierre's aum I Pomiün 
if not in his views, He ſays he was egregioully d 8 lathe! 
ceived in him; but when that ambitious and cru 
uſurper made his laſt ſpeech in the hall of the Jacobinh The c 
complaining of the inimical power riſing up, in be = N 
committees of government, againſt him, and alladny EO c 
to the caſe of Secrares, ſaying, © I ſhall drink & bY 
hemloc;“ David advanced to the tribune, and & 2 5 


claimed, « AndI alſo will drink it with thee.” Thick 
words were as ſtrong, and nearly as fatal to bim 
the hand-writing on the wall of Balſhazzar's pale 
but he had favourable interpreters. The Convent 
while they condemned his devotion to the tyra 
conceived him faſſroely not actively guilty, they rec 
I: Red his talents, and the ſervice he had rendered tht 
republic by his exertion of them. On the memoradl 
da, of denunciation, therefore, while Robeſpierrei 
brother, Couthon, and St. Juſt, were arreſted in , 
Convention, and carried, in a few hours, to execut 
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amination of ſome circumſtances he had urged in his 
favour might take place. Helay in the Luxembourg 
eleven weeks. The acerbity of his enemies“ minds 
grew blunted, the public had half forgotton the miſ- 
chiefs of the decemwviri, the nation had recovered its 
hopes, and taſted of victory, and in this happy ſtate 
of the capital and of all France, David eſcaped, and is 
at this time, one of the members of the National In- 
fitute : an honour to which his unparalleled {kill and 
judzment gave him a well-founded claim. David is 
about 45 years of age, is a widower, and has two 
promiſing ſons, one of whom bids fair to inherit all 
his father's reputation as an artiſt. 
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cellent ſchool- education, and, at an early period, ven- 


1 tured to Paris, with little or no reſources beſides his 
* talznts, Happening, however, to bring with him let- 


ters of recommendation for M. de Buffon, and ſeveral 
otter eminent men, he ſoon obtained employment in 
the lower walks of literature, and, while till a youth, 
acquired ſome reputation by an H:iftorical and Philo- 
oph:cal Eſſay en the Life of St. Louis, which was 


in his He of Louis the Fourteenth. He ſoon found, 
owever, that the field of literature was overſtocked 
ith labourers, and, to improve his ſcanty means of 
ſubſiſtence, Was happy to procure a ſmall place in the 
13 


David's looked-for ſentence was reſpited, that an ex- 


The ſon of a potter at Montargis, received an ex- 


no bad imitation of the ſtyle employed by Voltaire 
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police; ſo ſmall, indeed, that, to make up the mez. WI who aſl 
ſure of his wants, he was forced to counteract ſome ¶ priſon ol 
of its regulations. | A ect 
While the old government exifted, Paris abounded bis pen 
with complaiſant perſonages, who ſerved as g L 4nn#? 
betwweens to the public and the publiſhers of works, Wl publiſhe: 
unſanctioned by the licence of a Royal Cenſor. Be. Wl a conciſe 
ing known to the bookſellers, they were able to pur. intended 
chaſe obnoxious pamphlets without difficulty; and i of ſchoc 
theſe they handed about among their wealthier ac- Wi afetatic 
quaintance, with ſuch well- calculated afliduity, that ¶ tes. 
the cuſtomary remuneration of dinners and ſuppers Wi entirely 
almoſt ſtruck the whole article of board out of the exactly © 
catalogue of their expences. Manuel continued to was neit 
act as one of this paraſitical fraternity, until MW extent of 
Tourton, an eminent banker, employed him as tutor ¶ be poſle1T 
to his ſon. He was retained in that fituation for monious 
feveral years; and when his ſervices were no long: than to h 
wanted, he was diſmiſſed, with a penſion of a thou He ha 
hvres per annum. | ntimacy - 
As foon as he was in poſſeſſion of a fixed ineo bis accour 
inſtead of circulating prohibited books, Manuel kgiimoſt eq: 
about the fabrication of them himſelf. He was o bole, w. 
of the authors of the Correſpondence Secrete, an Men a litt 
nual publication, printed out of France; and had H expr 
ſome concern in a pamphlet entitled, A Letter from u reatment 
Officer in the French Guards. As this reflected wil” Love , 
great freedom on the firſt perſonages in the king link, the 
a Lettre de Cachet was iſſued againſt him, and Ma teology; 
nuel obtained the honours of the Baſtille. 80, TW Carcaſm 
Jeaſt, he always ſaid himſelf; but there were perivaecintt the 
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who aſſerted that he was confined in the Bicẽtre, a 
priſon of a far more ignominious kind. 

A ſecluſion of ſeveral months taught him to give 
is pen a more prudent direction, as appeared by 
LAunbe Fran viſe, the next work of any note that he 
, bpubliſhed. It contained, under every day of the year, 


Be. conciſe life of ſome illuſtrious Frenchman, and was 
"urs intended as a courſe of national biography, for the uſe 
an of ſchools. This production, remarkable for an 


affectation of point, was rudely handled by the cri- 
tics. It might be brilliant (they ſaid) but it was 
entirely deſtit ute of ſolidity. Such, indeed, was 
exactly the character of the author's mind. He 
was neither remarkable for ſoundneſs of judgment, 
extent of information, nor depth of erudition; but 
he poſſeſſed a great fund of wit, of which the acri- 
monious ſallies were more honourable to his head 
dan to his heart. 

He had lived a long time in habits of great 
mtimacy with a female, who made many facrifices on 
tis account; whoſe wit, of a more amiable kind, was 
amoſt equal to his own ; and whoſe perſon, upon the 
Whole, was pleaſing, though ſhe was very thin, and 
ren a little deformed. In the heat of a quarrel, this 
bay expreſſed her aſtoniſhment at the unworthy | 
from aqgcatment ſhe ſuffered from a man who loved her. 
ted wil Love you ! (replied Manuel) love y9u! Do you | 
ingdo link, then, that I wiſh to go through a courſe of- 
ind Ma ology 7? | 

So, Fl Larcaſms equally bitter, he frequently levelled 
e pero int he government; and, it is probable, that his 
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tongue, more uncontrollable than even his pe fre 
would have procured him a ſecond viſit to the Baſtily, 1 as lot 
if, in good time, the Baſtille and the government Wl. or 
not been deſtroyed together. The revolution, hoy. ie of be 
ever, at its outſct, was very near drawing down up aon 
Manuel a much greater miſchief than that to whid leRior 
he had been before expoſed. Being miſtaken for; y the ce 
perſon particularly odious to the populace, he , e 
dragged to a lantern; the rope was actually put rom Maze, b 
his neck, in ſpite of all remonſtrance ; and he alre ulation x 
felt its preſſure, when he was reſcued by the inter Upon 
ference of general Lafayette; the mark of the cal is place 
was viſible for a conſiderable length of time. the Le; 


The perſecution Manuel experienced from the ok bs One 
government had raiſed his reputation as a YO IS man of « 
his well-known political ſentiments gave him ſan ed, anj 
title to a ſhare in the new order of things. Hen After 3 
accordingly appointed Adminiſtrator of the Pong . 
an office which the employment he had formerly a oubled w 
qualified him to fill, and which gave him acceß . enoug 
the papers of that department. From theſe he nal mmwne, ; 
copious extracts, and publiſhed them under the tt 
of La Police de Paris devoilic. Among man 


| Weavoy re 


I'Tibility, 
tereſting particulars, was a number of ſcandal 3 | 
anecdotes of prieſts, tending to demonſtrate, thatl d, by M. 
manners of the clergy were polluted by the molt & view of 
graded obſcenity and laſciviouſneſs ; theſe were g amps inde 
in the very text of the original documents, that ban en. 

2 might appear before the public in a more unqueſid ble magiſt 
able ſhape, oofs of pa 


bis ſituati 
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immediately on this, the whole herd of bigots ſet 

0 as loud an outery of ſcandal as if the ſeveral prac- 

ices of the prieſthood had made a part of the myſte- 
ies of holy mother church. 

From the fame ſource Manual alſo obtained à 

ollection of letters, written in different ſtate priſons, 


5 ſoon as that political meteor funk, after a ſhort 
blaze, beneath the ſurface of the earth. This ſpe- 
ulation proved exceedingly lucrative. 

Upon the re- election of Municipal officers, he loſt 
is place; was diſappointed in his hope of a ſeat 
the Legiſlative Aſſembly, and retired to Montar+ 
1s. One of the Pariſian electors being aſked, why 
man of ſo much merit and patriotiſin had been neg- 
ted, anſwered, “that he poſſeſſed tos much toit.“ 
After a conſiderable ſtay in his native country, he 


oubled waters of the Revolution, and was fortu- 
te enough to catch the place of Procureur de la 
mmune, although Rocquillon, a Juſtice of Peace, 
ndeavoured to prove him deſtitute of the requiſite 
Igibility. A night or two before the September 
allacres, the latter was committed to priſon; it was 
d by Manuel's means, and, it was ſuſpected, with 


amps indelible diſgrace upon his name, ſince to his 
erſonal enmicy he could conſent to ſacrifice a vene- 
ble mag iſtrate, who had given the moſt unequivocal 
oofs of patriotiſm, and who ſupported the dignity 
his lituation, by a noble demeanour, to the laſt m 


dy the celebrated Mitabeau; and theſe he publiſhed : 


turned to Paris, to throw his net again into the 


view of vengeance. If this be true, the action 
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erect poſture, ſtanding. like a tower in the midk 
of his executioners, without ſhrinking from thei 
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ment of his life. When; amidſt the indiſcriminate 
butchery that enſued,” he was dragged out of an ob. 
ſcure priſon in the Fauxbourg St. Marceau, he 
calmly remonſt rated with the mob, and ſhowed then 
the injuſtice of their proceedings. His, ſpeech wa 
anſ yered by a multitude of wounds, which the di 
man, who was of uncommon ſtature, received ina 
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weapons, and repeating in mild accents, Mies enfan 
Juin ds gare Ales enfans, Pon vous tgare * ! till 
a blow, more fatal than the reſt, brought him breaths 
leſs to the ground. 

A few days after theſe Sfuraceful ſcenes, Manu 
was choſen a Member of the Convention, where be 
joined the Moderates, and often made the adveri 
party feel the keen edge of his wit. One day, wit 
he was ſupporting a motion with his uſual brilli 
of obſervation, Legendre called down from the to 
of the Mountain, « Allons, il faut dicriter que Ma 
nuel a de Peſprit.” „I vaudroit mieux, rejoint 
Manuel, © decr#ter que je ſuis une bete, Legenk 
auroit alors le droit de m afſommer . Legendre Wi 
a butcher, and at that time was thought to be 
tached to the murderous principles of Marat's {chos 


„ 
n 


— 


* % My children, you are miſled! My children, | 
are miſled!“ 

+ Almoſt all the merit of this excellent repartee vs 
evaporate in a tranſlation, 
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a Manuel continued to oppoſe the violent decrees 
+ WM which too often paſſed in the Convention, till fomg 
be pacticular point, preparatory to the death of Louis 
den XVI, was put to the vote. Finding it determined 
wlM:ozinſt the devoted monarch, he ſuddenly roſe, and 


order to breathe a purer air.” He retired ac» 
cordingly, and, on the following day, reſigned his 
eat. 

Unable any longer to aſſiſt the unfortunate Louis 
within the walls of the Convention, he undertook to 
ve his cauſe with the nation at large, to whoſe 
elings he made a powerful appeal, in a letter which 
wpeared in the Journal de Paris, and was indeed 
nfidered as the moſt maſterly of his productions. 
In conſequence of theſe efforts to ſave the King, he 
Fas accuſed of having ſuffered the unfortunate Ma- 
e Antoinette to pervert his principles—a charge, to 
rhich his well-known devotion to the fair ſex, the 
pportunities of ſeeing the Queen, given by his ſta» 
on in the Municipality, and the perſonal ſeduction 
he was ſuppoſed to employ, afforded ſome colour of 
ruth, But it is more probable that, like many 
er men of ſtronger paſſions than judgment, he 
as unable to ſeparate the abuſe and violation of li- 
ty from liberty itſelf, or to diſtinguiſh the ac- 
dental and momentary misfortunes that attended its 
ogrels, from its eſſential and permanent advan- 
es. Be this as it may, it is certain that his poli- 
al opinions had undergone a remarkable change ; 
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exclaimed aloud, « I muſt go out of this. hall, in 
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and the triumphant Mountain threw its dark ſhado 
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for the ardent friend of a popular government wy 
become a decided Royaliſt #. - 

When, under the ſiniſter auſpices. of Robeſpient 
the ſun of philoſophy and freedom was ſetting fk, 


over the whole Republic, Manuel once more retired 
to Montargis ; but the daggets which he had ſpoken 
ſtill rankled in the hearts of the tyrant and his ali 
fins. He was accordingly dragged forth; brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal; condemned, kerolutic 
courſe ; and puillotined, on the 16th of November the 5 
1793, in company with generals Houchard u | bilitie 
Brunet. | i he 

The amateurs of est bes U n that he pe 


deavoured to haſten the fatal ſtroke; and thence inf" July 2 


ferred a want of courage, in the fame manner as s depar 
did from the reluctance with which it was ene ular I 
tered by Madame du Barri, and ſeveral other victim 5 the 
It is hard to underſtand how a ſimilar concluſion cal the p 
be drawn from premiſes ſo oppoſite. It will, perba Necka, 
appear to others, that there is, at leaſt, as much 
courage in advancing the moment of a painful c 
mony, as in that forced compoſure which diſgu 
the dread of deſtruction, natural to every thing i 
lives and breathes. 
—— LEOCENDRE. 
The Mountain (as it was metaphorically 4 
of the late National Convention of France, pi? 
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At the time here referred to, the lady who is the ſul 
ject of a preceding Anecdote, told her friends, that Many 
was grown le plus grand Ariftecrat palſible. 
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reality, A Tarpeian Rock to many who aſcended 
t Legendre was a Mountaineer, and placed him- 
If near the very apex. He is, notwithſtanding, one 
nong the few who have eſcaped the civil war n 
Lite out between the patriots themſelves. | 
Legendre was formerly a Butcher, in St. Mar- 
in's ſtreet, Paris. His elevation to the rank of a 
tepreſentative of the French people, is one of the 


evolution 3 not only with reſpect to the ſingularity 
the circumſtance, but to the uncommon fhare 
abilities, and the appearance of liberal education, 
wich he has, on all occaſions, exhibited, His 
rſt appearance on the Revolutionary ſtage was 
n July 11, 1789, the day on which Neckar took 
is departure from Paris. 'The diſmiſlal of that 
opular Miniſter filled all France with conſterna- 
jon; the ſhops and theatres at Paris were ſhut up, 
the people paraded the ſtreets with the buſts 
Neckar and Orleans covered with black crape. 


oceſfions, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a few days 
Twards by an harangue which he made to the 
ple, urging them to oppoſe the prince de Lambeſe, 
ao had been diſpatched with his regiment of ca- 
u to ſuppreſs the inſurrection), to break into the 


les arms, and to unite in one great effort for the 
wolition of the Baſtille. In every commotion, or 


K place in Paris, Legendre appeared as the chief 
G G | 


ny ſtriking phenomena of the hiſtory of the 


gendre was one of the leaders of theſe patriotic 
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actor. He took great pains to recommend d Wl houtth 


people to proceed in a body to Verſailles on the Min the c 
famous 6th of October, x789 ; alſo urged them v ported u 
prevent the departure of the King's aunts for Rome Ai, 
to ſtop the King on his propoſed journey to V would d 
Cloud, in the Eaſter of 1791; and propoſed the c. ich, a 
lebration of the National Fete in the Thullleries, after I was trul) 
the King's return from Varennes. The moſt con- The C 


ſpicuous act of Legendre, in this period, however, 
was his obtaining for the execrable Marat, an aſylun 


The Yea 
above al. 


againſt the perſecutions he ſuffered, for having bei I the 
one of the leaders of the multitude, who, on Jul clp. 
the 27th, 1791, reſorted to the Champ de Men; a; 
to draw up a petition to the National Aſſemb/ Aq pro 
for the abolition of Royalty. Legendre, on this oc WW Kenan P 
caſion, prepared for the terrified Marat a ſubter-WW# we / 
neous abode, in which he was afterwards enabled. 7. 
to ſecrete hin ſelf from proſecutions on account Y in 
his incendiary publications, | we will e 
The merits of Legendre had been too conſpicuou ve hou]: 
to be overlooked at the time when the Primary Ae dcltity 
ſemblies were convened in Paris, for the purpoſe « be improb 
electing Deputics to the National Convention. He ee receiv 
was accordingly elected unanimouſly by that depat re libe: 
ment; and as votes were not then bought and ſold, L. ent oc 
gendre bad thiee times as many as the rich Duke Legend 
Orleans, Legendre being the pupil and friend d Pralure 0 
Marat, was, in the Jacobin Club, as well as in fore the 
National Convention, a Maratiſt and a Mountains ect of terr 
o de ſet d. 


Þy turns. 


It was ſtated in a pamphlet, publiſhed in Pat 
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d. 
ce. ich, according to the author of the pamphlet, 
after vas truly worthy of a butcher. 
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38 
Hout · three years ago, that Legendre being one night 
in the chair of the Jacobin Club, was ſo far tranſ- 
ported with the furor of enthuſiaſm as to exclaim, 


„Moi, je nmangerois le ceeur d'un Ariſtocrat.“ 
would devour the heart of an Ariſtocrat.” A phraſe 


« 1 


The Count de Montgaillard, in his work, ni 
The Year 1795, aſſerts, that much about the per: od 
aboye alluded: to, Legendre was heard to declare, 
« In the whale Roman hiſtory I have found only ohe 
principle capable of being applied ta the French Revs- 
lution; and that is the well-known wiſh of Caligula. 
Mt probably the emperor referred to that part of the 
Reman Pecple which were poſſeſſed of property. If be 
61, we ſhall dare to practiſe what he ſcarcely dared to 
wiſh. Two decrees more, and all the paſſiſſirs of pro- 
perty in France ſhall have but a ſingle head, which 
we will cut off at one flroke, Theſe two aſſertions, 
we ſhould hope, for the honour of human nature, 
are deſtitute-of authenticity. They appear indeed ta, 
de improbable, inaſmuch as they are inconſiſtent with 
de received character of Legendre, and with other 
nore liberal ſentiments expreſſed by him on ſub- 


Legendre had, by ſome means, incurred the diſ- 
lealure of Robeſpierre. His wife died two months 
before the execution of the latter, from the mere ef- 
wine of terror, as the name of her huſband was known 
o be ſet down in the tyrant's black bool. endete, 
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Tallien, Lecointre, and three other Deputies, hf 
not flept in their own houſes for ſeveral weeks pr. 
viouſly to that event, apprehending a viſit fn 
the ſatellites of the uſurper; and whenever thei 
withdrew from the Convention, they found it neceſſy 
to take various precautions to fruſtrate the vigilanz 
of the ſpies appointed to watch them. He hearth 
united with the party of the Thermidorians, ſo thi 


fied by t. 
Legendre 
tained my 
I have, þ 
ta the exe 
A thic 
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during the whole period of the re- action of that pary, ny of | 
he was a buſy member of the convention. He mi entrea 
2 great number of ſpeeches, all of which were per teßs, in 
five, and full of that eaſy and natural eloquence wid enam 
ean never be acquired by ſtudy, There was nine a. 
fingle ſitting of the Convention, during the winter. tf having, 
17945 and the ſpring of. E795, in which Legende 4 ws me 
did not exhibit ſome proof of his political and o oriſts; 
torieal. talents. Alluding one day to the fiyle diff b feroc 
Barrere; who had preſented a memorial to the C9. 
vention, * eaſily recognize,” ſuid he, © in that in th mucl 
guage, the patois of crimes.” Speaking, on anotii achment 
occaſion, of the policy of the young King of Im the Gifaf 
den, who had fent his ambaſſador, the Barm 4 om public 
Stael, once more to Paris, and whoſe lady had hel E 0 
while they were on their journey, long conferenct wan 
with the Prince of Condé, and other emigrants, l ons im 
Switzerland: © The Baron de Stael would be mii ag e 
more welcome in Pari,“ ſaid he, © if he did u * . na 
bring with him the enc hantreſi, Cree, who intends i 1 
transform us all into hogs,” And when the arch · Ir 4 10 


cobin, Duhem, in the ſitting of the 12th Germint 
exclaimed, © that the French repreſentation was gil 
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fed by that vile demagogue, the butcher of Paris I, 
Legendre replied, It appears, then, that I have 

lained my hands with the blood of irrational animals ; 
[ have, however, at no time, 2 human victim 
s the execrable idol of the Facobins,” 

A thick cloud boded ruin to the Wh and 
ſortune of Legendre, in the autumn of 1795. He 
was accuſed, by the public voice, of having ſold: 

y of his votes and ſpeeches, in compliance with 

e entreaties of Mademoiſelle Contat, the celebrated 

preſs, in the theatre La Rue Feydeau, of whom he 

enamoured ; of having acquired an immenſe 
ortune amidſt the viciſſitudes of the Revolution; 
ff having, once more, eſpouſed the Jacobi intereſt, 
his motion for the deliverance of the impriſoned 
erroriſts ; and, laſtly, of having taken an active part 
the ferocious maſſacres of the 2d and 3d of Septem- 

55 1792. He replied; however, to all theſe charges 
th much firmneſs, and proved that his reputed. 
tachment to Mademoiſ-lle Contat was a fabrication 

the diſaffected ; that his fortune, as he could ſhew: 

om public and authentic documents, had been dimi- 
ned 10,000. French pounds by the events of the 

Yolution; that the deliverance of many of the! 

logs. impriſoned was an act which juſtice called 

many good patriots having been branded with: 
the name of Terroriſts in a moment of general; 
mentation; and that, during the bloody- days uf 
ptember, he was occupied by his o private con- 
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addreſſed a letter to the Journaliſt, Real, in which be 
points out the author of all theſe calumnies, a Spaniſl 
Adventurer, of the name of Murc hanna, who, having 
been exiled from his native country, had taken . 
fuge in France. This Marchenna was foon afier- 
wards baniſhed from France by the Committee df 
Public Safety, and accompanied by a guard of the 
gendarmerie, till he reached the frontiers of Syits 
Loegendre remained, by lot, in the new Jogils- t anc 
ture, and, being qualified by his age, took his fat In th 
in the Council. of Elders. In this aſſembly be u the Exe: 
not figured as a confpicuous member, becauſe. n2y. be 
new order of things has afforded little occaſion ſw beam, ra 
any diſplay of popular energy. When he. roſe (ther ſca 
one day to ſpeak in his wonted manner, he was ben favourabl, 
with indifference, and Lanjuinais took occaſion Hef 95, 
remind him of the different character of the aflemhſhvtihers, th 
blies. Since, thereſore, it has been lately the faſhion preſentati 
in France to pay reſpect to whatever. ſpares, wi 
ther ſolid. or not, this Democrat has ſeldom bet 
heard to make what may. be called: a: ſpeech. 
On all great queſtions he votes on the ſide of po 
lar freedom; from a belief that the people can ne 
be too free; that their happineſs depends upon 
freedom; and that where it is abridged, or attempt 
to be abridged, ſeditions and: rebellions are exci 
Whatever knowledge of mankind Legendre pole 
has certainly not been acquired from books. Hel 
had no opportunities to read them; he is the pi 
of nature alone, and has in himſelf. evinced ® 


DUBSIS: ACE. 255; 
dealing truth, im favour of: ſuch. as ma not have: had: 
what is called a laarnad education, that to know a 
little: well, may anſwer all the purpoſes of. our na- 
tures. and our wants. Legendre aſſumes firmneſs 
and; conſtaney; but he never affects to bine. He 
has exhibited. a. very. ſtriking example how. much, and. 
how ſoon. it-is-poſſible to acquire the reputation of a 
good ſpeaker, by obferving attentively. the dictates of 
nature only, and: indulging thoſe ſentiments which 
truth and the amor patria inſpire. 

In the late ſtruggle for preponderance: between. 
the Executive and Legiſlative Powers, Legendre 


either ſcale. His private opinion, however, is more 
favourable to the: Conſtitution of 1793, than to that. 
of 95, being of opinion with Paine, and many 
others, that to require a qualification to vote for a re- 
preſentative, is but another word for legal uſurpation. 


and pleaſant.. 


| DUBOIS: RANGE 
3 but his fumily was deprived oft 


lat it had uſurped the privileges of that claſs. Hav- 


Province, he was elected, in 1780 a deputy to the 
Ferp erat in' the firſt National Aſſembly. 


may be ſaid. to have been anxioufly watching the 
beam, rather than paſſionately throwing weight into 


Legendre is about fiſty years of age, above the 
middle ſize, with ſtout limbs; he has a piercing eye, 
s marked with the ſmall pox, and has a fair and florid 
complexion... In his manners he is obliging, polite, 


is tles of nobility: in the year 1762, it appearing 


ing been for three years adminiſtrator of his native 
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Fe ſoon exhibited, in his capacity of legiſlator, the 
natural energy of; his character. In the concluſion 
of a ſpeech which he made in the hall of the Ji 
Etat, relative to the diſpute with the two privileged 
orders, the following were his expreſſions: « Dy 
you not ſee (ſays he) that, under the appearance a 
reconciliation, each preſerves his diſtinctive characters 
in the two refractory orders—that- of the-nobility 
wiſhes to rule—that of the clergy, continues to be 
hypocrites, and the court to corrupt. Let us immedi- 
atel / organize ourſelves. Every delay is a crime. 
againſt the nation.“ | 

Being afterwards appointed to the War Committee, 
he publiſhed a. work upon the re- organization of the 
army, in which he expreſſed a wiſh, that the officers 
ſhould be choſen from among the privates, and 
ſtrongly enforced his objections againſt the old mode 
af recruiting. The army are indebted to his exet- 
tions for its increaſe of pay, as are the invalids for ths 
additional comforts which they now enjoy.: _ 
Dubois Crance was one. of the original ſupporters 
of the famous Breton Club, ſince better known un- 
der. the name of the Jacobins, and firſt projected by 
Lanjuinais. He was, at that time, not only in the 
aſſembly, but in the club, one of the warmeſt ſup- 
porters af the conſtitution of 1790. In the later 
part, however, of the ſitting of the firſt aſſembly, he 
was prevented from acting by a ſevere illneſs, brougih 
on by the loſs of a beautiful wife, and ſome. othe; 
ſeyere domeſtic calamities. | 

In the national convention he was a | Moxntine 
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and a warm friend of Roheſpierre, whom he conſidered 
45 the Cato of France. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
abetting the crualties practiſed by Collot d'Herbois, 
it Lyons. Nor was his poſterior conduct, in that 
place, approved, when he was on miſſion, in con- 
junction with Albitte. In 1795, when the aſhgnats 
were in very low credit, he propoſed to the national 
convention a new emiſſion of them, with the inſerip- 
tion, aſſignats or death. 

Dubois Crance was lately fent, by the directory, to 

the army of Italy, to exhort the ſoldiers to- remain 
faithful to the republic, and to oppoſe the ſpreading 
Apoſition in favour of royalty, It is thought, in 
Paris, that the threatening addreſſes of that army, 
were of his c lone 


CAMILLE DES MOULIN, 


A ſprightly and handſome young man, was what an 
Italian would call the Rinaldo of the revolution. It 
as he, indeed, who, on the 14th of July, 1789, by 
Kaping upon a table, in the Palais Royal, with two 
iltols in his hand, and by hoiſting the national cock- 
ie, firſt gave the people the ſignal of liberty, and 
Xided the capture of the Baſtille. - | 
In the National Convention, Camille des Moulins 
as as popular, and as much beloved, as Barnave had 
en in the conſtituent aſſembly. He was deſcended 
om an ancient family, celebrated all over Europe 
r the number of learned men it has produced; and 
cially for the illuſtrious Civillan Charles des Mou- 
5, who flouriſhed about the cloſe of tlie 16th cans. 


— 
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tury, and who, from his learned and volumings 


Theſe. 
works, treating of royal Juriſdiction and the cangy Frequent! 
laws, was called the ſcourge of the court of Ram lent. Th 
Camille was ſcarcely 27 years of age at the time « Mi 7...11..; 
the convocation of the ſtates-general ; and it vu d areas 
generally underſtood, in Paris, that, had not the n. preſident, 
volution taken place, he would have deen appo inte rats call 
one of the king's advocates in the Pariſian parliamet engers to 
a dignity which had been conferred ſucceflively up mation 
many of his anceſtors. But the Revolution open: in ther 
to him ſo vaſt a field of exertionz and afforded hu notice, 
the proſpe& of a degree of glory, Which it wlll... me 
have been difficult for him to acquire under the u. 8 
cient regimen, whatever might be his Ration, aug, 1 emb 
or pretenſions, that he renounced his early proſpecy is dreſs þ 
and gave himſelf wholly up to the revolutionary opular pa 
mania, 10 on. It y 

No; ſooner had the ſtates- general converted then rees, that 
ſelves into a national aſſembly, than a general enth. ite, gre: 
Gaſm, in favour of liberty, electrified all ranks A mous nat 
in France, particularly young perſons of a liben which ; 
education. Camille availed himſelf of this opp". Moulin 
runity. to direct the public mind, and became U The aff: 
prime mover of the Pariſtan. youth, in the groupes alais. Rey, 
the Palais Reyal. He firſt recommended to them pi 
form political ſocicties, in which ſome important (0. Cockad; 
ſhould be formally diſcuſſed. as the order of the« that prix 
Though thefe juvenile aſſemblies have been {oi us moven 
times treated with ridicule, i it is certain, that, in Pu | that C. 
they were of wonderful uſe,. in kindling and keepil ent. It 


up public ſpirit among the peoꝑle. turnal « 
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Theſe clubs were always directed by Camille, who [ 
frequently officiated in them in the capacity of preſi- 
lent. They conſiſted, ſametimes, of moveable groupes, 
alembled in the open air, ſometimes in the gallery 
and areas of the Palais Royal. Each of them had a 
preſident, and a ſecretary, who made what the ariſto- 
rats called irregular motions, and diſpatched meſ- 
engers to Verſailles, in order to obtain accurate in- 


paß ermation of every thing tranſacted either at court, | 
nl WWW. in the national aſſembly. It may not be unworthy . 1 
7 notice, that theſe bands of young politicians were, J f 


ir the moſt part, dreſſed in green coats with red col- | 
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Es, 2 coſtume; conſidered: by vulgar interpreters f / | 
rob: in emblem of Hope. Camille always appeared in a 4 Fil 
ech is dreſs himſelf, and required all the friends of the * 
onary 


opular party to wear drefles of a ſimilar deſcrip- 
on, It was at length, however, conſented to by de- 
rees, that the popular emblem ſhould be a cockade of 
ite, green and red, and this was the origin of the - | 
mous national tri-coloured cockade, the invention | 
which is conſequently to be aſcribed to Camille | 
s Moulins. 

The aſſem blage of theſe political groupes, - tak 
alais Royal, the reſidence of the Duke of Orleans, - 
Id the union of the white, red, and green colours in 
e cockade, which were the colours in the livery 
that prince, gave riſe to inſinuations, that the va- 
us movements were directed by his Ccret influence, 
that Camille des Moulins was no more than an 
ent. It was alſo reported that he held various.” 
turnal conferences with the prince, and, with 
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leaders of the Orleans faction, at Mouſſt au, the 
country ſeat of the houſe of Orleans. Founded a 


theſe reports, ſeveral ſtrictures were publiſhed on I 


his conduct, the beſt of which were La Facobimat, 
a ſmall poem in the manner of Pope's Dunciad, anl 
a comedy, entitled La Blanc biſſeuſe de Moufſean (The 
Waſher-woman of Mouſſeau) or Les Amour de A 
The zeal of Camille for the revolution was cer- 
tainly ſo extravagant, that he expoſed his integriſ 
to ſuſpicions among enlightened and moderate perſons 
Excluſive of his being the leader of the Pariſa 
youth in the Palais Royal, and his aſſiduities in tie 
club of Jacobins, he undertook, when the natioul 
| aſſembly had removed to Paris, the management of 1 


patriotic journal. His Revolutionary furor, hot 


ever, carried him fo far (in the 35th number) thati 
denunciation. was preferred againft him in the tt 
tional aſſembly, which was referred to the court 
chatelets, where he experienced much difficulty t 
obtain his acquittal. While under accuſation, It 
preſented a petition to the national aſſembly, in ie 
- fitting of the 2d of September, 1790, remonſiratiy 
that, prior to his denunciation - being referred to ti 
court of Chatelet, it ought to have been examined") 
the committee des recherches, and that he had 1 
mercy-to expect from 2 courtly tribunal, which u 
nqtarioully. prepaſſeſſed againſt him. When his pe. 
titan was about to be read, he placed himſelf in i 
upper part of the tribune, with a view to obſer 
| the trankaQions paſſing in the hal, After the ſecie 
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* 


Next to Mirabeau, the moſt conſpicuous and 
able member of the firſt national, or conſtituęnt, 
aſſembly; was a native of Grenoble, and an 
advocate in the parliament. He was, while run- 
ning his brilliant career, no more than twenty- 
ſeven years of age. It would be impoſſible for us, 
even in the compaſs of this volume, to do complete 
juſtice to the character of this extraordinary young 


KN 8 8 = 


years of the revolution. It will ſuffice for our 


portant facts in which he was the chief actor. 

On the famous day of the 20th of June, 1789, 
when the national aſſembly met in the tennis- 
court at Verſailles {le jeu de paume) Barnave 
exhibited, for the firſt time, his powers of mind 
and eloquence, in a ſpeech, the object of which 
Jas to prove, that there exiſted in the King's 
council an intention to diſſolve the ſtates- general, 
and that the aſſembly ought to take an oath never 
to ſeparate, until the objects of their miſſion were 
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month, he moved, contrary to the King's expreſs 
order, that the ſittings of the aſſembly ſhould be 
made public; it being ſingular that the nation 
ould be refuſed admittance nto the national aſ- 
I Ii ſembly. 


man: his hiſtory wholly includes that of the firſt 


completely attained. On the 24th of the ſame 


"4 


purpoſe, to make a ſelection of the moſt im- 
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ſembly. He was the chief author of the lay 
which was enacted, in October, 1789, that ng 
bankrupt, or inſolvent debtor, thould become 2 
member of any municipality, or of the provincial 
and national aſſemblies. At this period, he, hoy. 
ever, diſzraced his philoſophical- character by an 
expreſſion, uttered in the heat of debate ſan 
ẽtoit d donc fi pur — Was, then, that bloud | 
pure ?—on an occaſion, when moderate men 
were denouncing the aſſaſſinations committed by 
the Pariſian mob upon the King's life-guards in 
Verſailles, on the memorable night of the 5th of 
October. 

Barnave was perpetually. upon the ſtage during 
the whole year of 1790. In the fitting of the 
12th' of March, he was the member who move 
for the ſuppreflion of the religious orders 
What I propoſe is not for our owon benefit (ſaid he, 
with his uſual eloquence) it is for the ben fit 
the relizio''s perſens themſelves ; it is not we, but 
they, iche fland in need of that freedum which thy 
have ſo imprudently alienated. Me cught ts abus 
theſe r:ftraints, even though we ſhould be Iifers h 
our conduct I am not profeſing a financial opera- 
ti n, but a moral and political arrangement. The 
ſitting cf the 22d of June was wholly occupied 
by Barnave, in oppoſition to Mirabeau, on the 


queſtion of the power to be delegated pA " 
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King of making war and peace : his ſpeeches on 
this occaſion are eſteemed the beſt which he ever 
made, He was a ſteady promoter of the eman- 
cipation of the negroes in the French colcnies 
and having carried his point, he wrote ſome in- 


ſtructions on the beſt mode of convoking the 
colonial aſſemblies. His conduct, however, in 
this affair, was highly diſapproved of by the 
French politicians, who imagined, that an un- 
bounded liberty to the negroes would be fatal to 
the Weſt Indies. Some of them, who pave 
Barnave full credit for the goodneſs of his inten- 
tions, aſcribed his conduct ſimply to his violent 
patriotiſm z ſome others thought, however, that 
he ought to be judicially condemned for his raſh- 
nes. Of the latter opinion was the author of a 


pamphlet, entitled, The Portrait of the French 


Legiflators, publiſhed at Paris in the year 1791. 
Barnave, like the greater part of the con/ti- 
tuents, was attached to a limited monarchy. He 
was appointed by the national aſſembly, jointly 
wich Latour-Maubourg, and Petion, to meet the 
King and royal family, when returning to Paris 
ater their flight to Varennes. The three depu- 
ties were ſeated in the ſame carriage with the 
King and Queen; and it was obvious, that 
doth the King and Queen beſtowed upon Barnave 
b marked a degree of preference, as greatly to 
Iiz exaſperate 
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If exaſperate the others. This flattering conduct of 
the royal family, aided by the winning addreſs of 
the Queen, and the affecting point of view in 
which they appeared, had the effect of converting 
Barnave to their intereſt. In the ſubſequent 
ſtruggles, therefore, he lent his ſupport to the 
the King's party with fo much energy and ſucceſs, 
that he obtained a decree of oblivion for the di- 
honourable conduct of the court in that affair. 
Upon the concluſion of the Sefton of the m. 
tional aſſembly, Barnave was appointed, by his 
countrymen, mayor of Grenoble. He likewiſe 
married the only daughter of a conſeiller des aides 
of the ſame city, with a dowry of 100,000 livres, 
He did not, however, long enjoy his dignity or 
fortune. In the year 1794, when a perſccution 
was begun by the terroriſis, againſt all thoſe who 
were conſtituents, or conſidered as well-aftected to 
monarchy, Barnave was ſeized by the revolution- 
ary committee of Grenoble, and transferred to 
the bloody and unſparing tribunal of Dumas, in 
Pari-. His behaviour, during his mock trial 
was reſolute and highly intrepid. On the queſtion 
of the preſident, why he became a royaliſt ? he an- 
ſwered—/ was the moſt zealous advocate of freed 
fo lng as it was founded upon the principles if 
| philoſophy ; but I deteſt it, as a tool of miſchief in 
| the hands of miſcreants like you. 
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This great man was ſent to the guillotine on 
the 12th of April, 1794, in the 33d year of his 
age. 

Barnave's eloquence is ſaid to have been the ef- 
f-& of long ſtudy, and of practice at the bar; and 
far from natural or affecting, eſpecially when com- 
pared with the faſcinating ſpeeches of Mirabeau. 
The latter was the orator, the former the rheto- 
rician. 

Birnave poſſeſſed conſiderable perſonal courage. 
In a duel, wich took place, in 1790, between 
him and de Cazalès, who had called him @ ban- 
dito, the Seconds report, that he waited, with 
great ſang froid, and an unmoved countenance, 
while his antagoniſt ground the flint of his piſtol, 
which would not ſtrike fire. 


BUONARRO TI. 


Philip Buonarroti was born in Florence, in 
the year 1760, of noble extraction, and de- 
ſeended in a right line from the celebrated Michael 
Ange. He was educated at the univerſity of 
Piſi, where he diſcovered great energy of mind, 
and an ind-fatigable zeal for ſtudy. He addicted 
himſelf in particular to the cultivation of philoſo- 
Phy, politics, and hiſtory. He alſo exhibited a 
favourable ſpecimen of his talents by means of 
diſſertations and eſſays on a variety of ſubjects. 
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Theſe promiſing diſpoſitions ingratiated him Not 
with the Grand Duke, Leopold, who made it: legiſlat 
point to favour all the deſcendants of the illuſtrious tion {ut 
men of Florence, and eſpecially the families cf vailed « 
Buonarroti, Veſpucci, and Galilei, whoſe an. where, 
ceſtors had done ſo much honour to that Athens d would | 
Italy. Accord 

As ſoon as Buonarroti had left the univerſity, WF receivec 
the Grand Duke created him Knight of the order WW republic 
of St. Stephen, and offered him a diſtinguiſbel WF focicty 
place in his court, with a large penſion, He ws WW under tt 
fully ſenſible of theſe marks of diſtinCtion, and WW he becar 
actually accepted the order of knighthood, bu Wl cuelor, 
declined the place at court, as it would have be party. 
inconſiſtent with the proſecution of his ſtudies, Three 

When the French revolution broke out, Bu- the natic 
narroti was too great an adept in politics not tv 8 an inſurr 
approve of it, and too ſincere to conceal his op- ¶ ¶ neceſſary 

- nions, and the Grand Duke, upon this, exiled hin Wi powers, 
from Tuſcany. Buonarroti immediately took . poſſeſſed 
fuge in Corſica, with his wife and children; and WY He accor 
oon after his arrival began to publiſh a patriote Bl thing in | 
journal, entitled, « L' Amico della Liberta Italia, Wi unſueceſs 
—« The Friend of Italian Liberty.“ royaliſts 

The conſtituent aflembly having finiſhed WW one nigh 
functions, and the Corſican Deputies being houſe, ar 
turned from Paris, Saliceti, an ex-deputy, W discharge 
glad to find an old triend in his native country Buonat 
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Not long after this period, in 1792, the ſecond 


im 

ta legiſlature Was diſſolved, and a national conven- 
ou. tion ſummoned. Saliceti, being elected to it, pre- 
of vailed on Buonarroti to accompany him to Paris, 
ah- where, in his opinion, his talents and labours 
s of WT would be exceedingly uſeful to the cauſe of liberty. 


Accordingly, Buonarroti repaired thither, was 


ſity, received with the Higheſt marks of eſteem by the 
rder republicans, and adopted into the famous popular 
hel WM focicty of the Friends of Liberty, better known 
under the name of the Facobins. In this ſituation 
be became intimately connected with Ricord, Lan- 
but WY guelor, Vadier, and others of the mountain 


party. 
Three or four months after the convocation of 
the national convention (in the winter of 1792), 
an inſurrection broke out in Corſica; and it being 
neceſſary to ſend a commiſſioner there with full 
powers, the choice fell on Buonarroti, who was 
poſſeſſed of all the perſonal and local requilites. 
he accordingly repaired to Corſica, and did every 
thing in his power to reſtore order, but he proved 
unſucceſsful. A conſpiracy was formed by the 
royaliſts to aſſaſſinate him; and, indeed, he was 
one night actually aſſaulted by them in his own 
ng i Pouſe, and made his eſcape by a window, amide 
y, w discharge of piſtols. 
try: Buonarroti was lucky enough to eſcape from 
Ne Corſica, 
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Corſica, and to return to Paris. From hi 
known zeal and energy, a new and more danger. 
ous coinmi ſſion was entruſted to him. Lyons 
was agitated by a ftrong counter-revolutionay 
ſpirit z but the executive council {till hoped to bx 
able to eradicate its fpirit of reyaliſm and fanaticin 
by fair means, Buonarroti, and Maillot, anothz 
active patriot, were therefors ſent thither 2 
commiſſioners. During their journey, the com- 
miſſion aſſumed a more ſerious aſpect; and the 
famous mayor, Challier, had already been jud- 
cially aſſaſſinated. Ihe fame fate was deſigned for 
Buonarroti and Maillot; for, as foon as thy 
reached the inſurgent city, they were ſtoppe 
and carried before the preſident of the rebelling 
ſections. They were then put into priſon, ant 
tried. But on the eve of the day appointed for their 
execution, Collot d' Herbois arrived, and the t. 
publican army entering the place, Buonarroti a 
his colleague were ſaved. | 

Buonai roti now intreated Collot d' Herbois tt 
he might be ſtationed in a more peaceable ſitu 
tion, ſince he had twice eſcaped the danger d 
aſſaſſination. Collot, therefore, recommend 
him to his colleagues, Ricord and Robeſpie 
the Younger, who were on miſſion at Nice, and) 


them he was appointed a member of the mila 
triburd 
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tribunal of the army of Italy ; but he did not 
remain long in that ſtation, 

In the courſe of the next ſpring ( April, 1794) 
the republicans made farther conqueſts in the do- 
minions of the King of Sardinia, and the repre- 
jm ſentative commiſſioners (Ricord and Robeſpierre 
the Younger) feeling the neceſſity of employing, 
within thoſe new acquiſitions, a man acquainted 
with the Italian language, and who poſſeſſed ſome 
knowledge of the manners of the Piedmonteſe, 
pointed Buonarroti agent of the republic in all 
the conquered countries. It was in this new fitu- | 
ation, that he exhibited a degree of juſtice and 
liſintereſtedneſs, which acquired him great cele- 
brity in the eyes both of the French and of the 
Italians. Although at the head of an immenſe ad 
miniſtration, he not only proved himſelf inac- 
ceſſible to bribery and peculation, but actually 
expended the produce of all his appointments in 
relieving and ſuccouring patriots and ſoldiers who. 
zarded their lives for their country. Being aſked 
ny he preferred poverty to affluence? He re- 
plied, that his only motive in coming to France 
"as to be ſerviceable to the cauſe of liberty, and 
hat if he had preferred riches he would not 
we left his proſperous ſituation in Florence. 
The death of Robeſpierre produced great 
hanges in the French government. A new party 

aroſe, 
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aroſe, which endeavoured to annihilate all thoſe armeri 
| who had been in power during the revolutionary greateſt 
ö adminiſtration which preceded. In the winter of endeavc 
| 1795, orders were iſſued by the committee of ge- tained | 
neral ſecurity to citizen Tureau, the repreſentative bis pri 
| at Nice, to impriſon Buonarroti, and ſend hin WF confine; 
to, Paris. Tureau, who eſteemed Buonarrot, Rouſſea 
| | could not help exclaiming publicly,  Yola encore end! 
| | une victime du Freroniſme ! (for Freron was con- which » 
0 ſidered as the head of the prevailing party). WW 7 hav- / 
| He did this that the order might be divulged, and eliged t 
| that Buonarroti, having timely notice, might take Buon: 
| proper ſteps for his preſervation ; he even delayed Wl the cont 

| | executing the commands of the committee fot vention, 
\ ten days. His ſcheme ſucceeded ; and Buonatroi BW whether 
| was informed of his impending fate. His ſect» Wif nenaced 
li tary adviſed him to eſcape, and convey away tie fdtion h 
a | money that was in the cheſt of the adminiſtration, patriotiſu 
„ which amounted to about 300, ooo French livres mant + 
i Buonarroti highly reſenting this advice, replied 5 Wan; 

| with firmneſs, « J/by ſhould I leave fo baſe a fin Wil u e, 
upon my character? Have I been guiity ae 5 }. 

crime? I truſt I all not be proſcribed while in. Some day 

nocent, Should it happen. ſo, have not Ihemiſtocli nl 

and Camillus undergone the ſame fate? I yield , patriots, 

my deftiny, and conſent to go to priſon, and awil tac 

the event of my trial.“ 0 many of | 

Buonarroti was accordingly ſeized by the gen: pected th 
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armerie, and carried to Paris. He ſuffered the 
greateſt diſtreſs in the priſon Du Pliſſis, but 
endeavoured to earn a ſubſiſtence while de- 
te tained in it, by teaching- muſic. Unſhaken in 
tis principles, he was not diſcouraged by his 
| confinement and diſtreſs.“ I find,” ſaid he, © that 
Rouſſeau, was altogether right, when he recom- 
mended to his Emilius, the attainment of ſome art, 
which might prove uſeful to him in time of want. 
I bave ſtudied muſic for my recreation; I am now + 
obliged to have recourſe to it for my ſubſiſtence.” 


abe Buonarroti was confined in this priſon when 
yed the conteſt took place between the national con- 
fo! vention, and the ſections at Paris. Being aſked 
tri I whether he did not rejoice to ſee the convention 
ere; menaced by the ſame royaliſts whom the Freronian 
de faction had careſſed? He anſwered, with his uſual 
tion, Wi patriotiſm, “that he ſacrificed all perſonal reſent- 
vres. 


mant to the public welfare, and that if the conven- 
tim wanted a ſoldier to fight for the public cauſe, be 
would readily take up arms in their behalf, although 
f bad experienced the greateſt injuſtice from them.” 
ale in. Some days prior to the famous 13th Vendemiaire, a 
coc general amneſty was proclaimed to all the confined 
els "WY patriots, and Buonarroti on this was ſet at liberty. 
a0" As ſoon as the new conſtitution was organized, 
many of the moſt zealous of the republicans ſuſ- 
pected that it was not ſuffciently democratical. 
They 
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aroſe, which endeavoured. to annihilate all thoſe 


who had been in power during the revolutionary 
adminiſtration which preceded. In the winter of 
1795, orders were iſſued by the committee of ge- 
neral ſecurity to citizen Tureau, the repreſentative 
at Nice, to impriſon Buonarroti, and ſend him 
to. Paris. Tureau, who eſteemed Buonarroti 
could not help exclaiming publicly, Voild encore 
une victime du Freroniſme ! (for Freron was con- 
ſidered as the head of the prevailing party). 
He did this that the order might be divulged, and 
that Buonarroti, having timely notice, might take 
proper ſteps for his preſervation ; he even delayed 
executing the commands of the committee fot 
ten days. His ſcheme ſucceeded ; and Buonarroti 
was informed of his impending fate. His ſecte- 
tary adviſed him to eſcape, and convey away tie 
money that was in the cheſt of the adminiſtration 
which amounted to about 300, ooo French livres 
Buonarroti highly reſenting this advice, replizd 
with firmneſs, hy ſhould ] leave ſo baſe a fian 


upon my character? Have I been guity of an 
crime? I truſt I ſhall not be proſcribed while ir 
nocent. Should it happen. fo, have not Themuftacia 
and Camillus undergone the ſame fate? I yield 
my deſtiny, and conſent to go to priſon, and audi 


the event of my trial.” 0 


Buonarroti was according! y ſeized by the gen 
armerit 
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armerie, and carried to Paris. He ſuffered the 
greateſt diſtreſs in the priſon Du Pleſſi, but 
endeavoured to earn a ſubſiſtence while de- 
tained in it, by teaching- muſic. Unſhaken in 
kis principles, he was not diſcouraged by his 
confinement and diſtreſs. I find,” ſaid he, (that 
Rouſſeau, was altogether right, when he recom- 
mended to his Emilius, the attainment of ſome art, 
which might prove uſeful to him in time of want. 
I have fludied muſic for my recreation; I am now 
obliged to have recourſe to it for my ſubſiftence.”? 


le Buonarroti was confined in this priſon when 
yed the conteſt took place between the national con- 
fo! vention, and the ſections at Paris. Being aſked 


whether he did not rejoice to ſee the convention 


cre- menaced by the ſame royaliſts whom the Freronian 
the faction had careſſed? He anſwered, with his uſual. 
tion, Wl patriotiſm, „that he ſacrificed all perſonal reſent- 
res, nant to the public welfare, and that if the conven- 
liel Wh tim wanted a ſoldier to fight for the public cauſe, he 
| fla 


would readily take up arms in their behalf, although 
be had experienced the greateſt injuſtice from them.“ 
dome days prior to the famous 13th Vendemiaire, a 
general amneſty was proclaimed to all the confined 
patriots, and Buonarroti on this was ſet at liberty. 
As ſoon as the new conſtitution was organized, 
many of the moſt zealous of the republicans ſuſ- 
pected that it was not ſufficiently democratical. 
They 
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ject of which was to watch the conduct of the 


and to renew that of 1793, the true democratic 


Paine. The dialogue which took place between 
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They feared that ariſtocracy might, ſooner or later, 
rear its head. They therefore mſtituted a populir 
ſociety in an apartment near the pantheon, the ob- 


government. Of this, the firſt preſident was the 
famous painter, David; and Buonarroti ſuceeeded 
him.— Their meetings continued almoſt the whole 
winter of 1796, but the Directory at length deem- 
ed it prudent to ſuppreſs the new club. 

About that time the famous conſpiracy of Drouet 
and Babceuf was diſcovered, and Buonarroti, a 
well as ſore ex-deputies of the convention, were 
implicated in it. The ſcheme of this inſurreCtion 
was to overturn the conſtitution of 1795, which 
they called the paͤtrican code of Boifly d' Anglas 


conſtitution, founded on the principles of Thoms 


the preſident of the military commiſſion, appointed 
by the Directory, and Buonarroti was curious 
« Did you conſpire ?”* ſaid the Preſident. © Yes is 
anſwered Buonarroti. “ What motive induced yl 


to conſpire 2. __«K The love of mankind.” - With: Champ 
were the principles which directed you? Ini, 
rights of man. —“ But did you intend to oe reon, 
throw the preſent . conſtitution ??'—« Yes; an ould, fa, 
till I ceaſe to live, I will ever conſpire aga hw Io meet; 


tyrants ; was it worth while to ſhed the blood d 
2 tw0 
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tary had finiſhed reading it, Malouet, one of the 
5 noſt conſpicuous members of the aſſembly, op- 
r Wl poſed it, and moved, that the defendant ſhould plead 
WH his innocence before the judge of the Chatelet : as, 
de however, he muſt be fully convinced of his own guilt, 
be be would not dare 1, dare! abruptly exclaimeg 
ed Camille, from the tribune. This conduct was inſtantly 
ol: interpreted as an act of indecent temerity, and a 
n- WW breach of the reſpe&t due to the legiſlative body, 
All the deputies ſtarted up at once, with ſymptoms 
of indignation, and the preſident gave orders for the 
immediate arreſt of the perſon who had made the ex- 
clamation. But while the commiſſioners, of the hall 
were proceeding to execute the order, Camille pru- P 
dently contrived to make his eſcape. | 
It is eaſy to conceive that ſo determined a Napa 
lean as Camille, would not be idle during the remaĩin- 
ler of the ſeſſion of the conſtituent aſſembly, and the 
period of the new legiſlature, from 1791 to 1792. 
Vn the famous 28th of July, 1791, after the King 
al been ſtopped, in his flight, at Varennes, and 
brought back to Paris, Camille was one of thoſe 
'olent leaders, who inſtigated the people to repair to 
e Champ de Mars, and invited them to petition the 
Wembly, to declare that the king, by his voluntary 
cceſſion, had abdicated the crown, and that monarchy 
nould, for the future, ceaſe to exiſt in France. 
lis meeting, it is well known, was declared ſeditious, 
dorders were iſſued for arreſting the exciters of it. 
afayette, accordingly, at the head of the national 
uarqs, marched to the field, to diſperſe the people, 
N H 
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but the chiefs had diſappeared, and Camille, with 


Danton, and others, took refuge, as was then be- * 
lieved, at Marſeilles. | er 4 
When the national convention was projected. M * 
perſon of the activity and popularity of Camille could 3 
not fail to be nominated a deputy to it. From the My 2 
meeting of that body, may be dated the beginning f I 
his moſt uſeful exertions, and of his moſt ſplendid wg 
career. Being the intimate friend of Robeſpiem 3 
and Danton, he was, of courſe, a ſtrenuous mour- . 
taineer. He concurred with them in the abominable A * 
deſign of deſtroying the Gironde deputies, and * ; 
in the eſtabliſhment of what was, at that time, called 'M 10 
the ſanſculotterie. Notwithſtanding, however, ths WW .. - 
conneCtion, he always acted independently of li ſenſe rev 
powerful colleagues, and never was ſilent on any op- to Cami 
portunity in which he could be uſeful ; nor was he un fer 
mean enough at any time, to flatter their vices and wur * 
errors. A brilliant example of his independence of He mk 
mind was the defence he publiſhed, in 1793, « erape, th 
the unfortunate general Dillon, who had been de. Mu Cord, 
nounced as keeping up a correſpondence with tit tions was 
prince of Cobourg. one of thi 
The public are indebted to him for the Secrt "= 
Hiſtory of the Briſſotines, a pamphlet which developes mille was 
certain arcana of the revolution, during the firlt fi where the 
months of the republic. The club of the Cordelies unicatio 
had been nearly coeval with that of the Jacobins, t portuni 
was any material difference at firſt obſerved betwel..., to e 
them, either in regard of revolutionary principles, c 87 never n 


external proceedings. The former had been eſtab- 
liſhed mer ely to afford better accommodation to the 
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th patriots who lived on the left ſide of the river. Of 
* theſe were Marat, Danton, and Camille himſelf, who 

lived in the ſtreet of the Theatre Francais. At 
% length, the fatal difference which took place between 
u Danton and Robeſpierre, broke it up. This event was 
10 juſtly attributed to the ambition of the latter, whoſe 
am was, to deſtroy by any means, all thoſe who en- 
joyed credit or popularity, and who were, in conſe- 
quence, a control upon his power. He founded Ca- 
mille, and found him, as might be expected from his 
character, unſhaken in his attachment to Danton. 
The tyrant reſolved, therefore, to ſacrifice both of 
them; and as the pretext which he made uſe of to get 
rid of Danton was a calumny at which common 
ſenſe revolted, ſo that which he adopted with regard 
to Camille, was truly ridiculous. The old ſtory was 


3 again ſerved up of his being an Orleaniſt; that he had 
; ured the revolutionary ſyſtem by his late periodi- 
ce 


cal works; and had covered, one night, with black 
crape, the table of the rights of man, at the club of 
the Cordeliers, &c. A report on theſe ſingular accuſa- 
tions was made to the national convention by St. Juſt, 
one of the members of the committee of public ſafety. 

After the paſſing cf the decree of accuſation, Ca- 
mille was ſecured in the priſon of the Luxemburg, 
Where the priſoners were not allowed any open com- 
munication with each other. He had ſcarcely the 


85 nal opportunity to write to his wife, and was Trequently 
as beard to exclaim, /J/hy has Robeſpiefre forſaken me? 
* I never merited ſuch treatment from him] After a 
e 
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confinement of about two months, he was tried in 
one ſitting, by the bloody revclutionary tribunal, and 


of Sept: 
decree C 


ſoon after conveyed to the ſcaffold, together with WM M. d 
Danton, and others of his colleagues. ratriarcl 
The laſt moments of Camille were attended with WM ris to o 
no particular circumſtance, unleſs we may notice his Wl of the! 
dying in the belief of the tenets of the Chriſtian reli. Juy, 17 
gion, to which he had been always attached. Being WW at the he 
aſked how old he was? he replied, with his wonted in white 
wit and pleaſantry, I die in the ſame age in tubich us ¶ about to 
our lord, our father, our maſter, that true republican, ¶ loved by 
that true ſanſculotte, Feſus Chriſt, By this he meant Wi the celeb 
to ſay, that he was in his 33d year. the ſtorm 
PERIGORD DE TAYLERAND. 1 

L' Abbe Perigord de Taylerand, ci-dtwant biſho i bree ban 
of Autun, in Burgundy, is deſcended from one of it, before 
the moſt illuſtrious families in France, a houſe In the 
coeval with monarchy, and related, by the female creed, th: 
line, with that of Bourbon. A diſaffected prieſt, in church, tl 
a pamphlet againſt religious innovations, endeavour- for the fu 
ed to injure the biſhop, by ſtyling him, “ 16 and other 
atheift priaſt, wha diſgraces the name of Perigord. P the cot 
As the Biſhop of Autun was, by birth and dt: ind pecu 
nity, enabled to exerciſe much authority over the in tion, He 
ferior clergy in the aſſembly, ſo he was endowel e the 
with uncommon talents, knowledge, and aQtivity, i ug brou 
ſupport his ſituation. He had frequent opportun 2 of 
ties of evincing his ſuperior learning in his repo vudly ag; 
and ſpeeches, ' His celebrated Reports made in de etch, w 
name of the Conſtitutional Committee, on the Subje4 ruded can 


of Public Inſtruction, on the roth, 11th, and 12% 
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of September, 1791, were afterwards. W by a 
decree of the Aſſembly. | | . 
M. de Perigord, in his capacity as e ee 
patriarch, was appointed by the municipality of Pa- 
ris to officiate pontifically in the ſplendid ceremony 
of the National Confederation, held on the 14th of 
July, 1799, in the Champ de Mars. He appeared 
at the head of more than two hundred prieſts, dreſſed 
in white linen, with the tri-coloured ribbons. When 
about to officiate, a ſtorm of wind took place, fol- 
lowed by a deluge of rain; he proceeded, however, in 
the celebration of the maſs, without any regard to 
the ſtorm, and afterwards pronounced a benediction 
on the royal ſtandard of France, and on the eighty- 
three banners of the departments which waved around 


ſhop 

e of I" before the altar. | 

* In the civil conſtitution of the clergy, it was de- 
male creed, that, according to the ancient diſcipline of the 
k, in church, the conſecration of biſhops, in France, ſhould 
out- WY” the future, be performed by the metropolitans, 
IIa other biſhops. This regulation was a fatal blow 
1s che court of Rome, and it required the firmneſs of 
| dig mind peculiar to M. Perigord to carry it into execu- 
be nion. He was the only biſhop who offered to conſe- 
Jowel 


crate the new conſtitutional biſhop of Verſailles, 
This brought forth the famous monitory from the 
Pope, of the 1 3th of April, 1791, who complained 
loudly againſt the biſhop of Autun, as an impious 
in th wretch, who ſacrilegas manus impoſuit upon the in- 
abje] uded candidate 
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A man like M. Perigord, who had relinquiſhe 
all the prejudices of his rank and order, could ng 
fail to create many enemies. Lampoons, pamphlets 
&c. flocked againſt him from every quarter. The 


after the 
by the c 
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In 17 
chipter, and the ſecular and regular clergy of Autun, w 4g 
exhorted their chief to return to the faith of his fore. Wi ged fron 
j fathers: the canons of angther dioceſe wrote a perio- perigord 
ö | dical work, entitled, La Sefe des Talleyrandiſis Gofety, 1 
| and a clergyman, who was alſo a good poet, term. early in t 
1 nated one of his odes with theſe two lines: He wr 
Un Gregoire a tete idiòte, one of th 
Et un Autun Anticrttien. In one o 
Theſe attacks might have been the reſult of the preſented 
hatred conceived by the higheſt ranks of focietyMcommerc 
againſt M. de Perigord, on account of his patriotiſm faris p. 
The truth, however, is, that he incurred ſome cen: be reſult 
ſures even from the patriots. He was charged vierte ref 
being a friend to the revolution, only becauſe he e obſer 
led an irregular life previeuſly to it, and had a gebe Repul 
many debts to diſcharge. And it was infinuated, tu On the 
he received immenſe ſums from the court, to eerand wa 
his authority over his colleagues to obtain for ti tion wh 
king the abſolute veto. Mivity. 
It After the concluſion of the conſtituent e lift, a v 
a | M. de Perigord was ſent to England, in the capaciſſhe the dire 
| if of a ſecret negociator, either to avert the war, or eo niſtry, 
Tl clude an alliance between England and France. ih 57 3, 
; few months afterwards, he was compelled to * is maſter 
| [ England, by the paſſing of the alien bill. The i r ambaſſ; 
{I creaſing ſyſtem of terror, in France, and a report u 
5 ſome documents had been found in the Thuilkn 
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ter the 10th of Auguſt, relative to the bribes paid 
oy che court, on account of the vera, prevented him 
ts, WH from returning to France, and he ſet fail for America. 
he In 1795, as ſoon as the convention had paſſed a 
uw for recalling to France thoſe emigrants who had 
e. fed from it after the ad and 3d of September, M. de 


Perigord ſent his petition to the committee of public 
ſafety, requeſting their permiſſion to return, and 
m. early in the next year, he returned to France. 

He was appointed a member, and, ſoon afterwards, 
one of the ſecretaries of the national inſtitute in Paris. 
In one of the public fittings of the laſt winter, he 
preſented a memoir, proving the neceſſity of a new 
ommercial treaty with the American ſtates. The 
baris papers ſtated, that this diſſertation was 
the reſult of his enquiries on the ſpot, during two 
ö ears reſidence, and that it contained a great many 
ew obſervations relating to the future proſperity of 
he Republic, 

On the diſmiſſal of C. La Croix, in June laft „Tay- 
erand was appointed miniſter for foreign affairs, a 
tion which he filled with diſcernment, zeal, and 
civity. If we are to give credit to a French jour- 
aliſt, a very laughable ſcene took plece, in the hall 
the directory, foon after his appointment to the 
iniſtry. The biſhop of Autun (ſays the journaliſt) 
th his blue national uniform, and ſabre, preſented to 
is maſters, one morning, the envoy of the Pope, and 
Pe ambaſſador of the Grand Signar.” 
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FOUQUIER TIN VILLE. 


comm: 
Without ſuch an inſtrument as this in the charac. ge hi, 
ter of accuſateur public (attorney-general) the deſign by juds 
of the tyrant Robeſpierre muſt always have remained preſidec 
incomplete. Appius Claudiushi mſelf was deſirous de con 
of preſerving due form in the proceedings of the Mere i. 
courts of juſtice: but our own country furniſhes Wſcrinin:! 
us with an inſtance, in the law adminiſtration of nent fo 
Fefferies, how much evidences and juries may be Wunder a 
faſhioned to the purpoſes of revenge and tyranny. d on 
This real ame damnte of the chief of the Decen- Next day 
viri, attended upon his maſter every evening, to re irene tl 
ecive inſtructions for diſpoſing of the accuſed the next Wh. plea 
day, on their trial. Sixty, and even eighty devoted The 
creatures, were often huddled together in one dark 25 h 
d accuſation (indictment) although it was, perhaps ry cor 
the firſt time they had ever ſeen each other face e as a 
face, and ſometimes the witneſſes, whether for er clerk 
againſt them, would be interrupted in the midſt « police, ti 
their depoſitions by this ſanguinary tool, with ths 
remark: I dare fay, citizens jurors, your minds at 
made up reſpecting the guilt of the accuſed.” TOW If the « 
which, being under his abſolute diction, they woullWbules of t 
reply in the affirmative ; when ſentence would vi letter, , 
paſſed upon them, and in a few hours put into exolibourer, 
cution. nowledge 
On the firſt of Auguſt, after the dethroning of 088 nt; Point 
chiefs, and Dumas, the judge, of the tribunal, Te in the 
quier was ordered by the convention to be arreſt He was 
He was tried in May, 1795, and made an able Ma: party, 
fence, the chief plea of which was, that he could Rough he. 


decline the office, and that he acted in obedienct 
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commands which were not to be diſputed, being 
the higheſt authority in the Republic. Being tried 
by judges of different diſpoſitions to thoſe which had 
rreſided þefore in that court, they told him, that 
2s WE the commands he had received, by his own account, 
were inhuman, that his compliance with them was 
criminal, and that his life was but a miſerable atone- 
ment for the many thouſands he had ſported with, 
under a falſe appearance of juſtice. He was condemn- 
d on the 7th of May, 1795, and executed the 
next day; an awful leſſon to thoſe who may hope to 
ſkrene themſelves from the penalty of W under 
the plea of implicit obedience. 

The countenance of Fouquier Tinville was as 
bark as his mind. He was rather tall, of an atrabi- 
ary complexion, about forty-eight years of age. 
e was a native of Heronelle, and had been an un- 
ler clerk in the office of the Lieutenant of the 
folice, till the year 1788. | 


ns 


GARAT. 


If the ſeeds of the French revolution lay in the 
dules of the government, it is certain, that the men 
f letters gave them vegetation and growth; of theſe 
dourers, the object of our preſent notice was ac- 
nowledgedly one. His literary intelligence and ta- 
as pointed him out as a proper deputy for the ers 
at in the firſt national aſſembly. 

He was not a Girondiſt, or, in other words, of 
at party, at the head of which ſtood Briſſot; al- 
ough he confeſſes it was to his influence, united with 
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that of Condorcet and Rabault de St. Etienne, tha 


nomina 
he owed his appointment as miniſter of juſtice, on the WM of Carn 
gth of October, 1792. He was alſo, through his WW poſt, it 
title as a man of learning, choſen a commillary of tion will 
public inſtruction. A poſt as honourable and uſcfy 
as any in the republic. 
Being a man of much modeſty, he ſpoke but rare As a 
in the legiſlature, though he wrote a great deal in one y the e 
of the diurnal prints of that period. He never ws Plays, an 
preſident, ſecretary, or member of any committee, Peper of 
no inconſiderable brevet of exemption from the in- tained hi 
putation of his being an ambitious man. omedy t 
He accompanied the French plenipotentiary to Wy #5 : 
England, in April, 1792, and affiſted the embaſly by er that 
his pen; though, being an ex-conftituent, he could not N perforn 
ſuſtain any public character. He replied to the pro- He was 
clamation which was, at that time, iſſued by the g- er the de; 
vernors of Belgium, in which the principles of de itted a) 
French revolution had been egregiouſly miſrepre- e, on 1 
ſented, He had before written, & The Art of Con- uuet at 
ſtructing Society,” and upon the repreſentative ſl nd was th 
tem, as the beſt form of a republican governmell ved t. 
among a great people. Being without fortune and ¶ N cced to fl 
(as he ſays) „ obliged to live on the world,” se to pr 
compiled the article in the French National Gazette, i* hatred 
under the head Convention, and there it was he m. bitious d 
nifeſted that independence of mind which has ſecured ned his e: 
to him ſo much eſteem, after the paſſions of his cout Louvet | 
trymen have, in a great meaſure ſubſided. His x. to the 
putation for the love of probity, and the principles this me: 
pure republicaniſm, has occaſioned him to be recent broſcripti 


nominated to the vacancy in the directory, in the room 
of Carnot. Though he was not elevated to that high 
poſt, it is probable that ſome other honourable ſitua- 
tion will be aſſigned to him. 


LOUVET, 
As a man of letters, Louvet, for many years, lived 
by the exerciſe of his pen, which produced romances, 


paper of conſiderable celebrity, but his Sentinel ob- 
tained him the greateſt renown. He offered a 
omedy to M. d'Orfeuil, full of republican ſpirit, ſo 
ly as 1790, but was told by that theatrical mana- 
per, that it would require the protection of cannon 
o perform it. | | 

He was choſen a deputy to the national convention 
or the department of Loiret, having been before ad- 
titted a Jacobin, when that ſociety conferred, as it 


vet attached himſelf to the party of the Gironde, 
nd was the only one, out of ſeven of that claſs, who 


melt ived to return to the convention, having been 
e ed to fly, after the inſurrection of the 31ſt of May, 
„eds fo priſon. He particularly drew upon himſelf 


m_ e hatred of Robeſpierre by an expolition of his 


e m itious deſigns, and, on that account, the tyrant ob - 
«cured ned his expulſion from the Jacobins. 

cou Louvet ſupported the motion of Salles for an ap- 
Jis te- l to the people on the judgment of Louis XVI; 
iples OF this meaſure ſerved to involve him in the decree 


cent Proſcription. The narrative of the dangers and 


LOUVET 3 


plays, and ſome political tracts. He conducted a newl-. 


ere, on its members a diploma of talent and civiſm. 


Ws LOUVET. 


hardſhips to which he was expoſed in his flight ad 
concealment, as written by himſelf, and tranſlate 
into Engliſh, is an affecting picture of human cal. 


two II. 


llayery 


| 4 - 41 Va J 

| | mities and hair-breadth eſcapes. 4 
| are you 
to the c: 


| He is lately dead, and, therefore, his friends and li 

| enemies may ſay the beſt and worſt of him; his 
| 
| 


0 reer is finiſhed, ind his character is confirmed. ls Duri 
1 honourable to his memory, to ſee that he has always ru, 
4 been of one opinion with regard to the revolution, 1 n 
N and that the opinion of the public, when undeceiyed * c 4 
4 appeared to be the ſame as his. He was eſteemed u C | : 
14 amiable man in private life. He remained in th 8 
. legiſlature after the diſſolution of the convention, and N 
I diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in the latter, as much againk * 2 
N the inſidious projects of the Royaliſts, under the mat 0 . 
a4 of moderts, as he did in the former, againſt the out F m . 
1 rageous views of the Robeſpierriſts. 3 
| He entered into partnerſhip with a relation, a 4 - 

bookſeller, under the piazzas of the Palais Royal, a8 * 5 0 

narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſination within a ſhort diſtand 3 4 


of his houſe, in the month of July, 1796, by a hit 
ruffian of the diſappointed party. Louvet wrote li 
hiſtorical memorandums while hidden in the cavem 
of Mount Jura, and in the grottos of St. Emillion 

Louvet is, at once, an uſeful leſſon for virtuol 
patience, and a fair example to honeſt ambition. Wit 
talents and no fortune, with patriotiſm and no inf 
ence, he was raiſed to the honourable diſtinction of 
legiſlator, and, had he lived, was in the fair road 0 
the higheſt and moſt dignified offices in the repub le 


elegant 5 


before hi: 
by poſte 
other, v 
galant 

tenced, o 
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Guiana | 


Whoſe 
departmei 
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«wo millions of citizens, in order to reſtore 
layery again? Was it worth while to cruſh the 
al devant, in order to-bow to the ci- apres? “ But 
are you not a foreigner F ˙— No man is an alien 
to the cauſe of human nature.“ | 

During the confinement of Puonarroti, the prince 
Corſini, ambaſſador from the preſent Grand Duke 
of Tuſcanv, intimated to him, that he would inter- 
cede with the Dire&oty, and procure him his liberty, 
and that his ſentence ſhould ſimply be baniſhment 
from France, if he would engage to return to 
Florence, and reſume his former rank. Buonarroti 
replied, that he had relinquiſhed his rank for ever in 
Italy; that he was a friend to freedom, and that he 
wiſhed to remain in France, to enjoy the ve/t:g1a 
morientis libertatis J 

This magnanimous and accompliſhed character 
was afterwards ſent, along with the other priſoners, 
before the high national court at Vendome. The 
Paris newſpapers paſſed high encomiums on the 
elegant and philoſophical ſpeeches which he made 
detore his judges, notwithſtanding which, we learn 
dy polterior newſpapers, that Babœuf and an- 


E- a 
gallant and unfortunate Buonarroti, was f:r= 


tenced, on the 28th of May, to be tranſported to 
Guiana! 


JOSEPH LEBON, 


Whoſe cruclties at Arras, and in the northern 
departments of F rance, rivalled thoſæ of the ſan- 
K N 


other, were condemned to death; and that the 


— . 


— 
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in the department by which he was elected a men. 
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Ge mw 
take inte 


guinary Carrier on the Coaſts of the Ocean, we 
originally a prieſt of the order of the Oraturia; 
He was afterwards profeflor of rhetoric, eiche 
at Beaune or Dijon, in Burgundy ; and vicar (cui 


and fem. 
the mail: 


folly in 1 
ber of the convention; while he was in the latter 


ſituation, his fanaticiſm brought on ſo outrageous 
fit of madneſs, that it was neceſſary to chain bia 
down during his cure. At the revolution, he dl. 
carded all the tenets of the Catholics, and aſſume 
the title of prieſt of the Almighty, which he alſo lit 
aſide; and at laſt profeſſed himſelf openly an Atheil, 
Such was the ſingular progreſs of religious opinion 
in the mind of this fanguinary monſter ! 

It was not till he was ſent as commiſſioner of tis 


revolutic 
uſed to 
nounced 
blood, ( 
tivals, he 
ollar of 
abre afte 
done — 
ay to th 
lined wit! 


legiſlative body, into the department of the N ngman. 
that he diſcovered his villainous diſpoſition, of wN Armed 
the following words, in a letter to the diſtrict cf ire, he 
Omer, gave an early indication: “ Do not td betv 
ſingle rich man, or a man of ſenſe, eſcape impribogp* cutione 
ment, unleſs he has ſhown himſelf a ſtrong ers, v 
early friend to the revolution.“ —_ WW; 
In the popular ſocieties, he uſed to ſay :—* f berous 
culottes, it is for you that we guillotine; it Mee of a 
guillotine be ſtopped, you will be deſtitute of esa great 
thing— vou will ſtarve, It is high time for Me him 
ſans-culottes to take the places of the rich. and o. 
affection for the poor, was, however, entirely i ' of a y 
gotten, when, by the following curious mandate te the ez 
ordered all the inhabitants of the village of wi hen t! 
he had been vicar, to be ſent to gaol:—“ lu bon was 


name of the French people, Joſeph Lebon, chat 


he municipal officers of Neuville-la-Liberté, to 
uke into cuſtody, and convey to Arras, all the males 
and females wao, in 1792, and 1792, did not attend 
me maſſes of the conſtitutional! prieſts ; a neceſſary 
folly in thoſe days. — At Arras, he had eſtabliſhed a 


revolutionary tribunal, the members of which he 


hin nounced had not gratiged his inſatiable thirſt for 
blood. On the days of execution, his favourite feſ- 
tivals, he uſed to run about the ſtreets, with the 
olar of his ſhirt unbuttoned, dragging a long 
abre after him, and crying out: „ Their buſineſs 
s donc—you will ſce them go by preſently, in their 
ay to the ſcaffold.“ Aſter an execution, he always 
lined with the judges, the jurors, and the common 
Ngman. 


Armed with his long ſabre, and with piſtols in his 


dard between Arras and Cambray, accompanied by 
x-cutioners, a guillotine, a bend of muſic, and 
ayers, who call-d themſelves the revolutionary 
ompany. One of the hangmen who had been 
rbarous enough to thruſt a bleeding head into the 


s a great favourite of Lebon. Sometimes he would 
dne himſelf to count the heads that had been cut 
and once, at Arras, he harangucd the populace 


t of a window immediately over the guillotine, 


le the ex cutibner was performing his bloody taſk. 
When the reign of the Terreriſl was over, Joſeph 
bon was one of the chiéſs who ſuffered the pains 
K N 2 
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uſed to impriſon, when the ſentences they pro- 


irdle, he was conſtantly driving backward and for- 


ce of a condemed man, ſtanding on the ſcaffold, 


| 
1 
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due to their enormous crimes, His head fell be. of Par 


neath the guillotine, which he had ſo often ſupplied hon w. 
with victims a poor compenſation for the unhend. on int 
of erueltics with which he had deſolated and te. inhabit: 


riked the northern departments of France, for tha 
Was no 


he {et o 
family, 


THE DUKE DE ROCHEFOUCAUL D. 


The b!o2d of the nobles and prieſts murdered in delay, a 
the priſons of Paris, at the beginning cf September, that he 
1793, was ſtill flowing, when that of a more Illu organiz. 
trious victim than any of them was ſhed, at a diſtua ll ® reach 
from the capital. This was Rochefoucauld, a , “ expo 
devant duke, and member of the conſtituent aſſem- * 
bly, where he had often diſplayed thoſe talents which Gour nal 
for two centuries paſt had been hereditary in hs Viſors, 
family. He was particularly filful in finance, ad hee, in 
was almoſt always the reporter of the committee aps guards th 
pointed to watch over that branch of the public f:r- With lou 
vice, His conduct was uniformly governed by the de [own 
principles of the ſoundeſt philoſophy, and all vs 3 well 
vievs irected towards the public advantage. * 

The commune at Paris iſſued a warrant to tale Proczed, 


long beſo 
for ſcarce 
When he j 
Out, and \ 


him into cuſtody on the 16th of Auguſt ; but he 
received timely intimation of his danger, and col 
cealed himſelf for a fortnight, in a little farm-boul 
on one of his eſtates, ſituated in the midit ol 


= | 
wood, Thinking the ſtorm was then blown oe Er 
: - . . a * , 4 2 
he had the imprudence to join his family, at Forg ' 8 10 th 
No ſooner, however, was he there, than ſpies) wholly” hom 
: te ſuburb 


doubtleſs had been ſent in purſuit of him, gabe 
formation of his re-appcarance, to the municipal 
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of Paris, by whom the warrant for his apprehen- 
fon was renewed, and the putting of it into execu- 
tion intruſted to a man of the name of Bouyard, an 
inhabitant of Vernon, Bouvard came to Forges 
for that purpoſe on the 2d of September; but it 
was not till the evening of the following day, that 
he ſet off for Gournai with Rochefoucauld, and his 
family, who were alſo taken into cuſtody. This 
delay, and the road he took, gave room to ſuſpe&t 


de 
led 
d. 


ten- 


organized. It is certain at leaſt that he contrived 
to reach Gournai on a market day, as if he meant 
to expoſe his priſoner to the fury of the aſſembled 
populace, A varicty of obſtacles concurring at 
Gournai to prevent any miſchief, he went on to- 
Gifors, where the moſt ignorant part of the popu- 
lace, in conjunction with a battalion of national 


e, 20d 
5 ads that happened to be ſtatione ] there, inſiſted, 
0 * with loud cries, that M. de Rochefoucauld ſhould 


be ſao wa to them with what intention, was but 
too well proved by the event. Bouvard, without 


proczed, as he ſaid, to Vernon; but he was not 
long beſore he diſcovered the purpoſe of his mind; 
for ſcarcely had the carriage proceeded a few yards, 
When he inſiſted on M. de Rochefoucauld's getting 
out, and walking before the horſes. It was evident, 
however, that the priſoner would have been much 
ſler in the coach, than in the midſt of the aſſaſſins 
by whom he was ſurrounded. At the extremity of 
ae ſuburbs, he ordered the carriages and the efcort 
K K 3 


* % * 


that he was waiting till a band of aſſaſſins ſhould be 


vaiting for the crowd to diſperſe, gave orders to 
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to ſtop; and in an inſtant M. de Rochefoucayj 
was aſſailed with pikes and fabres, and deprived of 


ſacobin 
word. 


life, before the face of his wife and mother, and in was, th 
the midſt of the conſtituted authorities ef Gifors WW the ſout 
of the national guards, and of a detachment and Nic 
gendarmerit.— When the latter were reproached in this 
for defending him no better, they anſwered, tht nan of 
his life was not to be ſaved, and that it was vey Miowever 
fortunate his family did not ſhare his fate ! of the 
This atrocious murder was committed on eich hai 
4th of September, 1792, about three o'clock in cacy in 
the afternoon. the oldic 
davoy tc 
ALBITTE. hich ha 
Abbitte is a native of Dieppe, in Normandy, d wit! 
He was educated for the profeſſion of the law, hunt o 
had not had time to ſettle himſelf in buſineſs beſot Fg all 
the revolution took place. The greateſt reproadt riet y 
which the ar iſtocracy have caſt on the nation erneſs of 
convention is, that it conſiſted, for the molt part, d uſt be 
young barriſters and attorneys; who, aſter the fit * ar 
and ſecond emigratibns, which deprived France d -_ 
moſt of the men of the firſt-rate talents, found! . th 
eaſy to preclaim their abilities by vehement vociſe * aN 
rations and incendiary motions in the popular foci 4 
ties. Allowing this imputation to be true in gent * 8875 
ral, it applies to no perſon more than it does . don 
Albitte. Indeed, his principal merit in procuriy = 5 4 
himſelf to be appointed a deputy to the nationl A of 1 
convention, was the zeal and aſſiduity evinced If fed 281 
him in the political clubs of bis diſtrict. Tag 


Albitte was a zealous Mountaineer, as well 36 
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hecbin, and a Robeſpierriſt in every ſenſe of the 
word. During the prevalence of that faction, he 
was, therefore, conſtantly employed in miſſions to- 
the ſouth of France; particularly in Lyons, Savoy, 
and Nice. He ſerved the republic eſſentially while: 
in this capacity, and acquired the reputation of a 
man of profound underſtanding. He was accuſed, 
however, with having been, in Lyons, a miniſter 
of the Fufillades, projected by Collot d' Herbois, 
with having delivered the houſes of the ariſto- 
in racy in that unfortunate city to be plundered by 
the foldiers—with having ſubjected the clergymen in 
Savoy to a rigorous reſponſibility for all events 
hich had a tendency to diſturb the public peace 
nd, nd with having opprefied the inhabitants of the 
but ounty of Nice with the moſt galling requiſitions. 
reat allowances muſt be made, in weighing the 
propriety of moſt of theſe charges, for the bit- 
erneſs of the ariſtocratic party; and the others, 
uſt be eſtimated by the conlideration, that theſe 
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art, A 
* iolent and irregular proceedings were the effect 
nce d that deplorable terroriſm which was at that time 


fuſed throughout the republic. 

As ſoon as the moderate party began to treat for 
eace, the repreſentatives of the people in miſſion 
ere recalled to Paris; and as a terrible day of 
tribution hung over the heads of the Moun- 
uncers, Albitte was not likely to eſcape. After the 
volt of the 1ſt Prairial, a decree of arreſt was 
lued againſt him and many others of his party 
t being ſolely grounded on the circumſtance 
their having formerly belonged to the once 
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ſure was only intended to prevent the Mountain 
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famous Mountain, it was highly diſapproved of, eyen 
by the ariſtocracy and royaliſts themſelves. Albite 
was, however, fortunate enough to make his eſcape 
from Paris, and to find refuge in his native de. 
partment. 

It appeared afterwards, however, that this mei- 
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from throwing obſtacles in the way of the ney 
conſtitution, which was then preparing. No ſooner 
was the government eſtabliſhed, than a deerce d 
amneſty was publiſhed, in favour of all perſons cu 
pable for their priſtine opinions; and the genuine 
republican fpirit of Albitte was ſo far admitted 
that he was appointed, by the directory, a mayor, a 
preſident, of the municipal commiſſion of Dieppy 
the place of his nativity. 
If we may credit the lately ſuppreſſed royalit 
journals of Paris, Albitte was one among the maty 
ſtrangers and departmental men who were ſun 
moned to Paris to ſupport the cauſe of the diredory 
and he is acknowledged to have been one of the 
moſt active. Suppoling this true, could any thin 
be more natural than that the republic ſhould 
ſupported by her founders? They are compelled 
even in their own defence, to make a comms 
cauſe with the directory againſt the movement 
of the Bourbon party. 
Albitte is about thirty-one years of age, tak 
and well-ſhaped. In his figure, he was one“ 
the beſt looking men in the convention. He wa 
remarkable for his enterpriſing ſpirit, uncomm 
activity, an eaſy and fervid eloquenge in the 1 
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DUMOLARD, 


Is a native of Caudebec, in Normandy, de- 
ſcended of a noble family, and lord of a ſmall eſtate 
near Rouen. He was an early proficient in litera- 
ture, and made conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy 
of civil law. He was endeavouring to procure 
admiſſion into the parliament of Normandy, in the 
capacity of a counſellor or advocate, when the re- 
volution ſuddenly deprived him of that reſource. 
Ne had already expended the greater part of his 
fortune, and was aware that it was neceſlary for 
him to follow the ſtream of the revolution, if he. 
wahed to acquire a comfortable ſituadon under the 
new order of things. Accordingly, u;on the arit 


man 
ſum breaking out of the war in the Netherlands, in. 
co pril, 1792, he repaired to the army, commanded, 


at that tine by mareſchal de Rochambcaus He 
s beginning to obtain preferment in the army, 
hen the tranſactions of the famous 1cth of Auguſt 
rendered neceſſary the convocation of a national 
onvention. "The numberleſs emigrations of che 
gentry of Normandy, and others who had re- 


unption that there was a probability of his being 
Ippointed deputy to the convention, thould he 
eturn to his own department. He accordingly, 
Ifered himſelf as a candidate, and was elected, 


aved a liberal education, gave Dumolard a pre- 


In a ſtate of great public fermencation, thoſe | 
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perſons act the moſt intereſting parts who poſſaſ 
the greateſt energy and ſpirit of enterpriſe, In 
fuch circumſtances, rank and even talents, are little 
attended to. This conſideration will account for 
Dumoulard having made no ſplendid figure in the 
convention. He merely propoſed fome amendments 
in the new: conſtitution, in the ſummer of 1795; 
which, being obviouſly dictated by good ſenſe, were 
immediately adopted. 
© Having continued, by lot, a member of the 
fourth legiſlature, he has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
it by an apparent ſpirit of moderation in every mo- 
tion which related either to liberty of opinion and 
religious worſhip, or to the finances and public 
contributions. His conduct towards the diredtry 
and reſpecting the true intereſts of Republican 
France, has nos however, been marked by equi 
moderation. | 

Dumolard, by continuing a member of the preſent 
council of five hundred, is one of the old, ot 
laſt, third of the convention, He has diſtin- 
guiſhed himſ-!f on ſeveral, recent occaſions, by lus 
motions for declaring that the foldiers of the army 
of Italy, in accelerating a peace with the Emper%h 
had deſerved well of their country and mankind; 
by his eloquent ſpzech on the anniverſary of ths 
10th of Auguit ; by his apology for the conſtituted 
authorities of the republic; and by many oth 
exertions of his talents. , 
Dumolard has, however, been always conſidered 
as a friend to monarchy; and he himſelf has nt 


ſcrupled to acknowledge it. One day, when 4 
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uble with ſome ſelect friends, being aſked, why he 
aged in the council the part of a republican, 
contrary to his real ſentiments !—© The Marquis * 
{' 4rgens,” anſwered he, © obſerves, that when the 
aſs ſpoke to the prophet Balaam, be adopted the lan- 
guage of men; but that if the prophet Balaam had 
intened to ſpeak to aſſes, he would have adopted their 
language, in order to make himſelf unde load. Such 
being his ſentiments, it is not wonderful that he was 
included in the late proſcription of the royaliſt party, 
which took place on the 18th Fructidor. | 

Dumolard is about thirty-two years of age, of 
ſhort ſtature, long and dark viſaged : he is extremly 
polite; and in converſation highly entertaining and 
inſtructive. 
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ben LA FAYETTE. 
qua The father of this celebrated man, was of a noble 


family, and a colonel in the French ſervice. Ee 
married a lady of the houſe of Chavagnac, in Au- 
verene, and from that mar: iage was born the 


iſtin-larquis de la Fayette, at the caſtle of Chavagnac. Al 
zy his Young Fayette, remained not long in Auvergne ; i 
arm bor as his father had a magnificent palace at Paris, - = 


peron here he chiefly reſided, he was there brought 
up, till he was old enough to be admitted into 
the College of Louis le Grand, where he fniſhed 
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Upon leaving the college, he entered in the maſ- 
ters as a volunteer, and married, whilſt he was 
n that body, a lady of the celebrated family of 
Noallles, the courageous, unfortunate, and amiable 
9ter of the Duc d' Ayn. 


"termined to take an active part in the American 
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La Fayette was ninetcen years old when he de. his ſucc 
winter 
eongret 


wiſhed 


ſtruggle for liberty. No power had yet openh 
eſpouſed the cauſe, although all of them rejoiced i 
the revolt of the American colonies, and in the pro- 


pularity 
ſpect it opened of their ſeparation from the mode var mi; 
country. La Fayette having ſecretly concerted e the. 
meaſures with the American Agents in France, n= WY be difas 
on the point of his departure, when they receiv mand of 
freſh advices from America, that the affairs of the him, at 
congreſs were in the moſt deplorable ſituation. On general, 
their repreſentation that they thought it their duty career. 
diſſuade him from his attempt in ſo critical a n-. ware o 
ment, as he could not fail to be involved himſelf inte would ac 
ruin of the congreſs : Then it is ſo much the mire ir ton, anc 
cumbent upon me, he replied, « to haſten my us Waſhing 
parture.” | After 
It is well known how much his aſſiſtance ton, in 
tributed to retrieve American affairs; how mullktables, 
his military and political ſervices ſupported that propria 
revolution, and that by means of the change lhe queer 
wrought in the public opinion in France, it de¹ ort cab 
mined the court of Verſailles to eſpouſe the the c He was 
of the congreſs. To that ſingle cirumſtance, thereſaſembly, th 
may be referred the eſtabliſhment of Ameraſe did ag 
independance. f this det 
La Fayette's pecuniary ſacrifices in the Amen is, the 
cauſe were great; he returned to France for the ap Ople, anc 
preſs purpoſe of procuring ſuccours in ſhips, **rgetic a 
money, and military ſtores, and refuſed any comme has 


till his blood, ſhed on the field of battle ud 1 hic 


* 


„. Gcceſtes, had entitled bim to it. During the 
en winter of 1777-8, a cabal was formed in tha 
nv i congreſs againſt the commander in chief, and they 


wiſhed to take from him young Fayette, whoſe po- 
pularity was daily increaſing. Gates, lately made 
war miniſter, propoſed to La Fayette, in the name 
of the Congreſs, and with circumſtances likely to 
be difagreeable to Waſhington, the chief com- 


him, at twenty years of age, independent of that 
general, opened to. him the proſpect of a glorious 
career. But La Fayette, faithful to friendſhip, and 
aware of the fatal conſequences of ſuch intrigues, 
would accept the command only with the participa- 
tion, and on condition of * under the orders, of 
Waſhington, 

After his return to Franee, he brought an cnet. 
tion, in 1788, againſt Calonne, in the aſſembly of 
otables, for exchanging the national domains, and 


at e propriating millions of their revenues to gratity 
12% e queen, the count d'Artois, and the reſt of the 


ourt cabal. 25 

He was the firſt who propoſed to the national aſ- 
embly, the drawing up a declaration of rights, which 
e did as early as the 11th of July, 1789. A copy 
tf this declaration he tranſmitted to the electors of 
aris, then aſſembled, that it might be read to the 
Kople, and it was accompanied with his well-known 
nergetic addreſs : & Call to mind the ſentiments which 
mare bas engraven upon the heart of every citizen ; 
"4 which afſumss d new force, when recognized by 

LI. 
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mand of the northern army; which, by rendering 
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all—For a nation te love liberty, it is ſufficient that 
e knows it; and to be free, it is ſufficient that ſhe 
wills it.” On this occaſion, Mirabeau felt a pang 
of envy, that another patriot ſhould have thus given 
the firſt hint of ſo important a project, as that 
of a new-conſtitution. | 

Amongſt the numerous plans of a Declaration if 
Rights, the moſt diſtinguiſhed were thoſe of the 
Abbe Syeyes, M. de la Fayette, and M. Mounier; 
the two laſt correſponded very nearly in principle, 

After the recal of Neckar, Bailly was choſen 
mayor, and · the marquis de la Fayette commander- 
in- chief of the national guards of Paris. 

On the famous 5th of October, 1789, a deputa- 
tion of the citizens preſented themſelves to La Faye 


LA FAYETTY. 


ette, exclaiming, „We will go in ſearch of the 
king, and bring him to Paris: we muſt alſo ex- 
terminate the regiment of Flanders, and the body- 


guards.” He received at the ſame inſtant, letter 
from the municipality, enjoining him to march 1 
Verſailles : on receiving this order, he reluctant) 
commanded the battalions of the national guards 
march, : | 
The troops, on their arrival at Verſailles, on tit 
fifth, in the evening, ſought for lodging and repok; 
and their commander alſo retired to reſt, Early! 
the morning, however, a horrible train of © 
mities rouſed him from his indifference and ſecurii 
He inſtantly made every exertion to fave the boch 
guards, and it is believed, if he had not vigoroul 
interpoſed as he did, a ſtill greater number of vici 


would have fallen on that diſaſtrous morning - 
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Ona the grand confederation of the 14th of July, 
1789, a ſpectacle unprecedented for ſublimity took 
ng place in the Champ de Mars. The king who had 
en been nominated, for this day alone, to the ſupreme 
at and abſolute command of the national guards of 
France, deputed his command to Fayette ; ſo that 
he was, on that day, generaliſſimo of not leſs than 
{x millions of armed men! 

On the evening before the impolitic flight of 
the king, from which event all the ſubſequent evils 


communicated to'La Fayette, his ſuſpicions, and re- 
minded him how much it was his duty to guard the 


palace, renewed himſelf the watch-word at all the 
entrances, and left Gouvion, his major-general, at 
the gate of Fillequier, to paſs the whole night 
there. 


After the return of the king, La Fayette was 


party, and it was under the influence of that ſup- 
poſed reconciliation, that the unfortunate affair took 
place at the Champ de Mars. The firing upon 
the tumultuous people was deemed a conſpiracy 
to aſſaſſinate the true patriots, and afterwards proved 
fatal as well to Bailly as to Fayette. . 
In conſequence of the events of the 20th of 
June 1792, Fayette, who was then commandant in 
the army upon the frontiers, wrote a menacing letter 
gainſt the inſtigators of the outrage on the king, 
aid alſo preſented himſelf, on the 29th of June, at 


LL 2 


in France may be dated, Bailly, the mayor of Paris, 


Thuilleries. La Fayette thereon went to the 


believed to be reconciled to the Lameths and his 
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the bar of the aſſembly, to demand chat a proſety. - ] 
tion might be commenced againſt them, and that 2 i 
| the Jacobin club ſhould be aboliſhed ! "0 . 
Aſter the 10th of Auguſt, ſeveral letters of his FU 
were found in the palace, conceived to be dif. "WY 
ereditable. to his patriotiſm, and which difzraced "_— 
him in the eyes of the Pariſians. His name wa 
ls power 
in conſequence inſerted afterwards in the indidt. Jour 
ment againſt Marie Antoinette. He is there called, Gi 
*in every ſenſe of the word, a favourite of the widny & 
© Capet.” It is certain, however, that he was far vreakin 
from being in the good graces of her majeſty; ot if * 
the contrary, ſhe often uſed to ſay to her friends: kim by 
. Muft I always have that cexcomb before my 90 ay "pL 
| If, therefore, recourſe was had to La Fayette, to bs no! 
_ anſwer any purpoſe of the court, it was only be- Ul 
cauſe he was commander of the national guards. was ref 
Two or three inſtances may be cited, to prove 33 
chat the ambition of promoting the cauſe of free like Dur 
dom, and the improvement and happineſs of his 3 
country, was the only motive which ever aQuatel R$ 
this amiable man. When at the head of the na * 
tional guards, and poſſeſſing conſiderable influence = 
in the revolutionary government, be, pes 1 tad ceaſe 
any other perſon, preſſed for the organization of His ir 
conſtitution, Being informed that the deputies of refles | 
the confederated national guards of France defend = 
to inveſt him with the title of their generaliſſimo yu 


he propoſed, that the national afſembly ſhould 2 

it unconſtitutional to command the national go 
| of more than one diſtrict. When fifteen _ | 

of thoſe confederated national guards ſurroun 


Wantonly 
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him, rending the air with their acclamations, he 
made uſe of theſe words: Notwithſtanding my 
gratitude to you for your affection, I cannot refrain 
ſrom an emotion of terror: reſerve that enthuſiaſm 
for the cauſe of liberty, and that unbounded at- 
tachment only for the laws. As ſoon as the con- 
ſtitution was finiſhed, he reſigned the immenſe 
power with which he had been entruſted; retired 
to his eſtate, three hundred and ſixty miles from 
the capital, reſiſting all ſolicitations ; and could not 


4 be prevailed on to leave his retirement, till the 
breaking- out of the war made it his duty to accept 
ot that fatal command which had been conferred. on 
ds; ; F 
5 bim by the unanimous voice of a fickle nation. 
* It ſo happened, however, that he had neither 
1 time nor opportunity to diſplay his military talents 
| in their full extent: the glory of ſaving France 
5 was reſerved for his rivals in arms. He acted, 
however, a nobler part in diſgrace; for he ſcorned,, 
- bi like Dumourier, to capitulate with the enemies of 
I bis country. He did not deliver himſelf, but fell 
_ into their hands, in conſequence of a violation of 
* the law of nations; for he was ſeized on neutral 
au ound, and treated as a priſoner of war, after he 
<1 tad ceaſed to be a ſoldier. 
* His impriſonment in the dungeons of Olmutz, 
1 reflects ETERNAL DISGRACE on the houſe of 
4 £ Auſtria; and has contributed not a little to explain 
* the true motives of thoſe arbitrary monarchs, who. 
ad antonly embarked in a war of plunder and diſ- 
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LE CHAPYELIER, 


memberment, under the ſhallow pretext of ſupport. 


ing religion, and reſtoring order, 


At the time of writing this, it 1s confidently 
ſtated, that he was liberated on the ad of Sep. 


tember, after a cruel captivity of nearly five years 


Should he return to France, there is little * 


but he will acquit himſelf of the charges brought 
againſt his patriotiſm ;. and will, in time, arrive at 
the higheſt honours which his countrymen 1 it 


in their power to confer upon him. 401 


LE CHAPELIER. 


Iaac le Chapelier was born at Rennes, is 
Brittany, where his father was an eminent] awyer, 
counſeller of the ſtates of Brittany, and ſub/itit df 
the general ſyndics attornies of t province; his 
family was reſpectable, and his reputation for pro- 
bity procured him letters of nobility, which were 
granted him by Louis XV, in conſequence of the 
demand of the ſtates. The ſon, however, of 4 
favourite of the court, and of the privileged orders 
became one of the greateſt enemies to the throns 
and to nobility. 

Young Chapelier was brought up in a college at 
Rennes, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by his ex- 
traordinary attainments. He became in due time an 
advocate, and maintained the reputation of an 2 
compliſhed orator, His manner abounded in digs 
nity, elegance, and grace; and his ſtyle united the 
force of Demoſthenes with the perſuaſive eloquence 
of Cicero: it was equally remarkable for the keen 
neſs of its point and fatire, 
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. In 1789, he was elected deputy to the conſtituent 

iffembly, and diſplayed in it all his powers of ora- 
y tory, from its firſt commencement. He was ſoon 
he ranked among its moſt diſtinguiſhed leaders, 
s, and was choſen prefident : his preſidency was diſ- 
bt tinguiſned by the remarkable ' circumſtance, that 
ft he was the fitſt in that office who had occaſion 
to aſſume a pre-eminence over the king. 

In the beginning of the revolution, many of the 
eountry- ſeats of the nobility were reduced to afhes ; 
this was more particularly the caſe in Brittany, and 
Le Chapelier was ftrongly ſuſpected of having been 
nſtrumental in the deſtruction of many of them. 
t appeared th*: he wrote a letter to a man of the 
name of Vales de Loyac; the private inſtructions 
of. which the man obſerved ſo well, that he was 
afterwards impriſoned, and would have been pu- 


Oo 

_ nihed with death, if he had not been protected hy 
the be influence of Le Chapelizr. This fact was fo 
of x Wl notorious, that the Viſcount de Mirabeau (brot er 
ders, WY to the great Mirabeau) having a beautiful country- 


houſe in Brittany, and alarmed for its fate, threatened 
Le Chapelier openly in the aſſembly, on this buſi- 
neſs, and told him, that if his ſeat were deſtroyed, 
is ex- be would make him anſwerable for the loſs. 

me an Le Chapelier experienced the fate of a large 
in : portion of the founders of the republic. An ener- 
n dig · WI eetic republican obſerves, that © it is a lamentable 
red the Watt, that the hiſtorian of the revolution ſcarcely 
guenc Wmentions any perſon of importance, whoſe ſuffer- 
; keen Wings he has not ſubſequently to relate.” It was 
Peculiar in the fate of Le Chapelier; that he, who, 


30 
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during the conſtituent aſſembly, had conſtantly ſi 
on the left ſide, and never ſuffered an Opportunity 
to eſcape him of humbling the nobles and priyi. 
leged orders, ſhould be afterwards accuſed of having 
conſpired againſt the republic with the very men 
whoſe country-ſeats he was accuſed of having 
burnt, and to whom he had always been a declared. 
enemy. Under the domination of Robeſpierre, he 
was accuſed of a conſpiracy, with Depremeni), 
Malſherbes de Lamoignon, Lady Lepeltier Ro- r 
fambo, daughter to Malſherbes, Ladies De Chiteau 1 
Brilliant, De Rochochoir, the celebrated Thoure, I un 


expenſi 


and many others, all of them of the firſt dictine- by ; 
tion. They were conducted to the unſparing TR 
guillotine, on the 22d of April, 1794, three months 3 
before the fall of the deteſtable tyrant, who ſpilled "hp 
ſuch torrents of the beſt blood of his fellow- > m6 
citizens. | 5 FA, 
The following Latin -verſes were written * country, 

the death of Le Chapelier. ternal di, 
Cur periit vir qui tot tanta que Crimina fecit ? ff Great 

Non fatis ipſe ferox atque rebellis erat. uſt paſſe 

Aras deftruxit, Regi abſtulit ipſe Coronam 3 n all the 
Crimina quid proſunt? non Jacobinus erat. I mon, 5 

Le Chapelier was of a middle ſtature, his fac HEM 
was oval and flat, and his complexion yellow. Being reach e 

- ſhort-ſighted, he always wore ſpectacles. In hus Irmed by 
dreſs he was extremely elegant, and always faſhio- pute in 
able; being the model to all the beaux at Rennes hould he 
He wore his hair extremely well curled, and pon. iſtinguiſt 


dered; his fingers were loaded with rings, and 


den b Hugue 
he was never ſeen without ſix or ſeven of 


) two 7 
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don his fingers. He was not leſs faſhionable in 
regard to the furniture of his houſe, and uſed to 
change it as often as the mode varied. His furni- 
ture, in conſequence, though extremely elegarit and 


a expenſive, never ſerved him two years together. 
9 $85 Te. 
ed VICTOR HUGUES. | 
> A more extraordinary character has ſcarcely 
2 commanded attention fince the commencement of 
7 the French revolution, than Victor Hugues. He 
| «= unknown before the year 1792, except as a ſub- 
1 altern officer. 5 

* The miſerable ſtate to which the French Weſt 
1 India Iſlands were reduced, during the firſt year of 


led the republic, occaſioned the famous (ſome ſay in- 
fam;us) committee of ſalut public to ſend out com- 
miſſions, with extraordinary powers, to endeavour 
to reſtore them to the dominion of the mother- 
pen country. They had been diſſevered partly by in- 
ternal diſſentions, and partly by the hoſtile forces 
of Great Britain. The national convention had 
uſt paſſed a decree, declaring, that negro- ſlavery 
n all the French colonies was aboliſhed ; and that 
ll men, without diſtinction of colour, damiciliated in 


; fan e colonies (i. e. ſettled as in a home) were 
Being W ü NIV 

* rench citizens, and entitled to all the rights con- 

| a = 5 . ; 
3 Irmed by the conſtitution. It was for ſome time a 
-_ ilpute in the committee, whether this ſignal decree 


ould be committed to a general who had already 
"I itinguiſhed himſelf in the army of the Rhine, or 
* D Hugues, Chrétien, &c. ſtrongly recommended 
two members of the other committee of go- 
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vernment, who were acquainted with their patring 
iſm and courage. 


Two other commiſſioners were united to Vigo 


mand, 
that ci 


of the t 
Hugues : he appears, however, to have undertaken has act 
the moſt dangerous part of their duty. He 5 or wk 


his life in the greateſt hazard, in carrying the decree 
and his own proclamations among the revolted ne. 
| groes, who had aſſembled in vaſt numbers, in def 
ance of all government; and he had addreſs enoug 
to convey them into the Britiſh lines, and thereby 
greatly fhook the attachment of the armed fare 
to the Britiſh cauſe. His proclamation was the 
moſt undaunted ſtep ever taken; and to it, mor 


a ſingle 
in his v 
frenzy, 
pected; 


like tho! 


than to any other meaſure, do the French acti The 
their good fortune in recovering their much- il ples, 
iſland of Guadaloupe, Victor Hugues made lay 152200 
landing good at Point Petre, notwithſtanding s, pr: 
powerful Britiſh fleet lay within five leagues of ide moſt 
and, by a promptitude and hardineſs which haf buman a 
perhaps, ſurpaſſed any action of an individual in uk of c 
the commencement of the revolution, brought u France, 
iſland within the pale of the republican government es a(t 0: 
He afterwards carried eg into two nei dante 
bouring iſlands, and realized, by his own ſhare boi; 
the captures, a fortune, it is ſaid, of not lels tnulemployn 
eight millions of livres. Such has been the ſuc He was 
of a commiſſioner of the new government, with the Can 
 brevet, or local rank, of general, armed chiefly vii 1789, 
a decree of enfranchiſement to ſlaves, who, thouWan active 
our fellow-creatures, are impioully pronounced i Hurugus 
worthy to receive, or unable to maintain, liber Wt the o. 


Victor Hugues has been continued in his c 


fly ml 
thou! 
iced ut 
bert). 
his col 
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mand, after the fall of his original patrons; but 
that circumſtance aroſe entirely from the diſtance 
of the theatre on which he had been acting. He 
has achieved much, yet he deſerves neither love 
zor admiration : he may be truly ſaid not to poſleſs 
a ſingle drop of the *“ milk of human kindneſs“ 
in his whole compoſition. In the days of Jacobin 
frenzy, he might have been panegyrized, as he ex- 
pected ; now that frenzy has paſſed by, his conduct, 
like thoſe of his party, are devoted to the execration 
of mankind, 


SANTERRE. 


The hiſtory of Maſaniello, a poor fiſherman in 
Naples, who ſuddenly became commander of 
150,000 men, in revolt againſt the Spaniſh viceroy, 
was, previouſly to the French revolution, one of 
the moſt prominent inſtances of the viciſſitudes of 
buman affairs. The elevation of Santerre, to the 
rank of commander-in-chief of the national guards of 
France, forms now, however, a phenomenon hardly 
eß aſtoniſhing than the elevation of Maſaniello. 

danterre was a brewer in the Fauxbourg St. 
Antoine ; and carrying on an extenſive trade, he gave 
employment to a conſiderable number of people. 
He was conſequently exceedingly popular, among 
the Canaille, of that Spital-fields of Paris. As early 
i$ 1739, he was a diſtinguiſhed reformer, and took 
an active part, in conjunction with Legendre, Saint 
Hurugue, and other popular leaders. At the time 
of the organization of the national guard, he was 


pointed eommander of the battalion of the Enfans 
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Trouvis, in the ſuburbs ; a ſituation extremely (uit. 
able to a man of his popularity and influence. 
Santerre in the Fauxbaurg St. 4rltoine, was whit 
Camille des Moulins, was in the Palais Rel 
man who led all the inhabitants within its juriſdiQion 
The firſt event which diſtinguiſhed him was thy 
| famous 20th of June, 1792, when the inhabitants df 
the ſuburbs marched in arms to the king's palacy 
to force him to ſanction the two decrees reiative i 
the clergy and the defence of the capital. Hy 
was certainly the chief promoter of the outragu 
of that day. The ringleaders had a meeting either 
at his houſe, or in the hall of the ſection Enfa 
Trouvis, where they regulated the ſchemes necellaq 


0 trial 
gave or! 


to perſuade and determine the populace. When i ricter « 
people marched, Santerre was at the head of Me ſtree 
battalion, which, by previous regulation, was to Ei viduals 
joined by others on the place of the Baſtile. Wo a ſimi 
was remarked that the only body which mache ever ab 


with regularity, and had cannon, was that which w On th 
commanded by him. | ing's e 

The outrageous behaviour of Santerre on hi onal gu 
occaſion, gave him a claim to the acquaintance nd is ac; 
the Duke of Orleans, who conceived ſo great Me unfor 
efteem for him, that he always aſſociated him WiWne dyi. 
his convivial parties, either at Paris, or at Mow owever, 
ſeau. This connection contributed mw to Tee,” tl 
ſubſequent preferment. _ ght þ 

The 10th of | Auguſt achieved what the 2b ders for 


I this u 
ompelled 


June had no more than attempted. Mandat, & 
mander of the national guard, being e 
traitor to the popular cauſe, the municipalit) 
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— Santerre, to be his ſucceſſor. His achieve- 


nents on that never - to- be - forgotten day, as well as 


a he final iffue of his activity, are already too public 
—— Wo require notice in this place. 

0a. The events which rapidly followed, proved chat 
danterre was worthy of the confidence which the 
ruling junto had repoſed in him. In November, 
the ame Marſeillois and Federaliſts, who had left 
the provinces to aſſiſt the Pariſians in overturning 


Hehe throne, publicly revolted, and walking through 
the ſtreets of Paris, ſword in hand, exclaimed, 


Of with the heads of Robeſpierre and Danton, — 
trial for the King.“ Santerre on this occaſion, 
pave orders to the national guard to obſerve a 
triter duty, and cauſed large patroles to parade 
he ſtreets, eſpecially near the lodgings of thoſe in- 
Iividuals whoſe lives were in danger. It is aſcribed 
0 a ſimilar vigilance, that the Royal Family were 
lever able to eſcape from the Temple. 

On the 21ſt of January, 1793, the day of the 
ing's execution, Santerre commanded the na- 
jonal guard, He was at the foot of the ſcaffold, 


e unfortunate monarch. Louis wiſhed to deliver 
im Mme dying ſentiments to the people. No ſooner, 
Iowever, had he uttered the firſt words“ Mon 
ble,” than Santerre violently exclaimed - You are 
ght here to die, not to ſpeak ;” and gave inſtant 
rders for beating the drums, —His friends apologize 
I this unfeeling conduct, and ftate, that he was 
Mpelled to act as he did, to prevent an inſur- 
M N 


* 
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ad is accuſed of the moſt ſhocking inhumanity to 
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he lake 
he mo{ 
he begi 
{ thoſe 
huſtaſm 


rection, which might have ariſen ſrom the ſympathy 
of the people towards the illuſtrious lufferer ku 
he been permitted to addreſs them. 

When the civil war in la YVendee broke aut, 
Santerre was appointed one of the generals to 20 
againſt the rebels. He behaved with his uſual 20 
and promptitude, and obtained ſeveral conſiderable 
- victories. However, under the reign of tene 
he was diſmiſſed, and committed to priſon. It | 
wonderful that ſo conſpicuous a character was ner 
brought to trial, either by Robeſpierre, or durin 


paloſop| 
which p. 
mong t 
a leg 
dece u. 
ernmen 


the re- action of the oppoſite party. He was Ueues, 
debted for his liberty to the general amneſty, ſins tne 
which he has lived in obſcurity. dry of 
The preſent reſidence of Santerre is not ac ] 
tained. In 1795, it was a matter of doubt, wht iminat; 
ther he reſided in Paris or not. A few montage many 
fince, it was ſtated in one of the French pape Foducing 
that the DireCtory, in conſequence of the threatens bis p 
ſtruggle with the Legiflative body, had ſounds ared, tl 
-the diſpoſition of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, iy * alli 
without effect, for Santerre was no longer at the ection, 
head. This proves either that he is not in Pai Fron 
or that he has retired from public buſineſs. Us * 
entei 

CHENIER. z the 

M. I. Chenier was born at Conſtantinople, 2 
the year 1702. His father was French conſul i Po 

that city, and well known throughout Europe, a5 m 

man of letters, for his work, entitled, The pril 8 
uring 


State of the Empire of Morocco, Young Chenie 
and two of his brothers, were ſent to France! 


te lake of their education; and they all of them gave 


he beginning of the revolution, Chenier was one 
{ thoſe young literati who evinced the greateſt en- 


philoſophical and patriotic performance, and that 
hich procured him the higheſt celebrity and favour 
mong the popular party, was the famous tragedy of 


piece was meant as a fatire againſt. deſpotic go- 
ernments, the profligacy of courts, religious in- 
igues, &c.; the principal ſcene contained in it 
as tne dreadful day ſo well known in the hiſ- 
ry of France under the name of La St. Barthe- 
. It was againſt this play that Mr. Burke 


wie 
nonth 


pape 
aten 


ts many indecent ſcenes, and eſpecially for its in- 
roducing upon the ſtage the Cardinal of Lorrain 
his pontifical robes: for this Mr. Burke de- 
dunde red, that the author ought to have been ſent to 
ne, bi 
at the 


Par 


ection. 


From the year 1789, when his Charles the 
nth was firſt repreſented, till the year 1792, 
dener lo t not a moment of his leiſure in direct- 
g the public mind by other dramatic produc- 


ople | Ions. In this period, his Fexelon, Viſitandines, &c. 
onſul e received with uncommon cordiality by the 
pe, a ablie. He acquired by them a juſt claim to be 
7 re ppanted a member of the national convention. 


Uuting the greateſt agitations of the revolutionary 
MM 2 


Chen! 
ance * 
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he moſt promiſing hopes of improvement. At-- 


ſiaſm for the new order of things. His firſt. 


ales the 1 Xth,. or, the School for Kings. This, 


Iminated his bittereſt invectives, on account of 


e gallies, and the players. to the houſe of cor- 
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factions, Chenier took no conſiderable ſhare in of thi 
public affairs: he was ſerviceable, however, to his n f. 
country, by his numerous patriotic ſongs and po- fom! 
ems. The emigrants, always eager to thron , 
odium upon the republicans, unjuſtly charged hin Wi peners 
with having contributed to the death of his bro- WW 1:w ©! 
ther, Andre Chenier, who was guillotined in April reigne:; 
1794. They add, that he did this to rid himſelf France 
of one who was likely to become more conſpicuous WW france 
in the literary world than himſelf. They init i collea, 
that Chenier, far from interpoſing his influence in WF reigne: 
behalf of his unfortunate brother, was heard u liberty 
fay, in the hall of the convention“ Very well; or bani 
my brother be guilty, let him periſh.” This circun-W adherir 
ſtance, if true, proves the atrocities which may e mittee, 
committed by a mind urged to exceſs by politei i that th 
fury: his conduct was, however, ſuppoſed to e away / 
cauſed by the habitual panic ariſing from a dread a been t 
Robefpierre, in whoſe eyes interceſſion for an 2. verame 
cuſed man was a fatal and inexpiable crime. TI In ] 


calumny, notwithſtanding, ſo far gained ground, a lesgues 


ſeveral anonymous letters were addreſſed to Chenin the 27. 


from different parts of the republic, with w the cau 
motto—* Cain, reflore to us thy brother.“ convent 


Chenier was certainly not a Robeſpierriſt, in , peroet;; 


ſtrict ſenſe of the word: he did not, however, & tected, 


incide with the principles of the ſucceeding pal den p! 


who have been denominated the Thermidorian pricits, 


His oppoſition tended, therefore, to make republ the ci- 
caniſm appear i an unfavourable light, and to a told a 


ſanguine hopes among the royalifts. He Mane; 
heard, more than once, to complain of the condi 
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of the ruling party during the ſummer of 1795, 
and frequently reproached his colleagues with a line 


o- Wi from Horace—Dum vitant ftulti vitia, in contraria 


on Wl urrunt. While a member of the committee of 
im general ſecurity, at the time of paſſing. the famous 
law of the 23d Meſſidor, third year, by which fo- 


ri WW reigners of every deſcription were enjoined to quit 
nſelf France, he made an eloquent and energetic remon- 


ſlrance a ainſt the meaſure, and prevailed upon his 
colleagues not to extend its execution to thoſe fc- 
reiqners who reſided. in France for the love of 


or baniſhed from their native countries merely for 


cun-W adhering to its principles. The arrét of the com- 
ay be mittee, drawn up by him, purported, accordingly, 


vernments of their ſeveral native countries. 


ho! 


M M .3 


liberty, ſome of whom had even been proſecuted . 


that the French nation was too generous. to diive 
away from its territories thofe foreigners who had . 
been the victims of liberty, under the deſpotic go- 


In November; 1795, Chenier made his col- 
leagues ſenſible of the numberleſs diſaſters which 
the Thermidorian adminiſtration had entailed upon 
the cauſe of the republicans. He denounce to the 
convention the wanton maſſacres that had been 
perpetrated in the ſouth of France by the dif: 
kited. He ſtated an occurrence, which he faid had 
alen place in Arles, viz. that a body of royaliſts, 
pricſts, and returned emigrants had formally invited 
the ci-devant nobility and gentry of that place to 
0 4 inceting on the quay, bordering upon the 
Wäne; where, after partaking of ices and other. 


—— — 
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ſame ſitting, he moved that all the members tha 


CHENIEFER, 
luxuries, they gratified themſelves with the cannibal 
ſpectacle of ſeeing the republicans, who had been con. 
fined in the priſons on the charge of being terroriſt, 
thrown from the top of the tower into the river! 
Chenier was alſo one of the deputies who predict 
that the new conſtitution of 1795, concerted in the 
midſt of ſo many factions, could not be carried 
into execution, without hazard, during the war: 
he therefore concurred with Tallien and others, in 
propoſing a commiſſion of five, which ſhould afſune 
the reins of government, and act proviſional, 
The motion was oppcſed by Thib deau, and re- 
jected by the convention. 

On the firſt meeting of the National Inſtitute, i 
February, 1796, Chenier propoſed that the meeting 
ſhould be regulated in the democratic inanner; iu 
the eldeſt member thould be appointed preſident, an 
the youngeſt the ſecretary. He did this, perhapy 
with a view to be himſelf appointed their ſecretay; 
well-knowing that he was the youngeſt. In is 


aſſembled ſhould take the oath of hatred to ropull 
and fend a letter to the DireQory, declaratory ® 


their adherence to the repubiic. This meal This 
though agreed to and executed, was highly di aber 
proved of by thoſe members who were either N country 


aliſts, or who did not concern themſelves v 
political ſubjects; no one perceiving the necelif 
of keeping up a conneCtion between a literary 
and the political government. | 

Chenier has had, perhaps, more enemies t0 © 
counter than any; other perſon connected 


tional ') 
WT iſone p 


k [ans-, 
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al the revolution. There is no part of his public or 
private character which has not been either defamed 
or attacked. 

As the inſpector of the national conſervatory of 
muſic, his patriotic ſongs have frequently been 
ſubjects of ſevere criticiſms, Factious journaliſts 
have called him Le Turc Chenier, alluding to his 
being a native of - Conſtantinople ; while others 
have ſtyled him Le Cygne de Turquie (the Turkiſh 
Swan). Michaud, editor of La Quotidienne, has 
made a neat anagram upon his name, by rendering 
M. I. Chenier into Rime Chien. But the ſevereſt 
remark, levelled at his reputation, has been made 


of the decay of dramatic poetry in Paris, writes 
Ou Chenicr foule aux pieds les cendres de Voltaire. 

Chenier is, notwithſtanding, a man of preat 
talents; and is, at this moment, conductor of a 
new journal, entitled—=Le Conſervateur de la Re- 
publique. He is about thirty-five years of age, of 
ſhort ſtature, rather broad-ſet, and with a brown 
complexion. 

THURIOT. 

This Frenchman is certainly no contemptible 
combatant in the revolutionary ſtruggle of his 
country. He made his firſt legiflatrue campaign in the 
convention, and a bloody one it really proved; there 
deing no fewer than forty-one chiefs, or adherents 
o chiefs, ſlain by the national ſword {glaive na- 
tonal) and upwards of a hundred and fifty, im- 
Priſoned, or driven into exile. Thuriot entered as 
d /ans-culotte, and has maintained his principles to 


by the emigrant Count de Rivaro} ; who, ſpeaking 


% 


this very moment, being now under the lan as an 
incurable Jacobin. Yet, he. never affociated with 
Marat or Roheſpierre, and condemned the extra- 
vazant ſpeeches of the one, and the deſtructive mea- 
ſures of the other; but he is a declared champion 
for univerſal ſuffrage in the elector, and exemption 
from qualification in the elected. 

He favs, the revolution. was deſigned to raiſe the 
condition of the loweit, and he will never reſt till 
it has effected the purpoſe. St. Juſ formerly pro- 
poſcd an 4 rarian Law, and Thuriot, Cambon, 
Duhem, and Laignelot, are ſaid to be in favour of 
ſuach a meaſure; it is therefore not wonderful that 
they are in diſgrace with the Modeérés, and in de- 
teſtation with the Royaliſts. 

Thuriot firſt diſtinguiſned himſelf as a ſpeaker in 
his oppoſition to Condorcet's motion, the 1 3th of 
May, 1793, . for. calling a new Convention, on the 
ground of the imminent danger the republic was in, 
and the urgent neceſſity of a conſtitution z far he ſaw 


his own plan, and that of the committee of which 
he was a member, would be rejected. 


J huriot was an indefatigable wreſtler againſt the 
Girondine faction, nor did he ceaſe to renew his 
ſtruggles every day till it was entirely thrown to the 
ground. He would literally beat the air and the ground 
in his declamations, that his adverſaries might have 
no reſt, He was rewarded for his ſhare of this vic- 
tory (if a reward it could be called) by a place in 
the committee of public ſafety, which he entered 
upon the Icth cf - Julv, 1793. He has not, how- 
ever, been accuſed even by thoſe who are the moſt 
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adverſe to the republic, as exerciſing any cruelty or 
. oppreſſion, in that invidious ſituation. 

It is therefore moſt probable, that ſhould the 
TJacobins ever regain an aſcendancy in France, 
Thuriot would appear at their head, being, in every 
ſenſe of the word, A Man of the People: 

He poſſeſſes invincible courage, and he ſhowed if 
when he undertook to defend Barrere, Collot 
d' Herbois, and the other five members accuſed by 
Lecointre, as the tail (la queue) of Roberſpierre; 
he declared, they had conducted themſelves pur- 
ſuant to the national wiſh, nor could they have acted 
otherwiſe without incurring its diſpleaſure, and 
perhaps its puniſhment, 

Thuriot is obliged by a decree, to reſide at a cer- 
tain diſtance from Paris. It is certain that he is 


alive, and yet his fade is ſometimes ſeen to {kim - 


through the ſtreets of that city, whenever it is 
agitated by politicial diſturbances. 

Thuriot is about thirty-two years of age, is of a 
flender make, extremely impaſſioned in the height 
of debate; and in many of his oratorical poſtures, 
greatly reſembles Mr. Sheridan. 


MERLIN DE THIONVILLE. 


Men and events have been ſo much involved in 
each other with reſpect to the French Revolution, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to give intereſting 


anecdotes of the one, without being forced into a 


brief hiſtory of the other. 
The infidelity of the firſt generals appointed to 
command the Republican forces, ſuggeſted to the 
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legiſlature, the neceſſity of commiſſioning, out of its 
own body, ſuch individuals as were moſt accredited 
for their patriotifm, to ſuperintend the conduct of 
the chiefs, and relieve the wants, and inſpirit the 
minds, of the ſoldiery. 

If theſe commiſſioners did notz like the an 
of Rome, act in a double capacity, their authority 
was at leaſf᷑ equal; ſince, on their own ſuſpicion, they 
could ſuſpend the commanders, and put in re- 
qui ſition every thing needful for the public ſervice, 
whether in the civil or military department. 

It was Merlin's lot. to be thus ſtationed: as a 
commiſſioner in that ill-fated place Mentx, which. 
was about to be again wreſted from the hands of: 
the French, Who had fo gallantly captured it the 
preceding winter. 

The failure to relieve this important fortreſs,. 
formed the chief accuſation: againſt. the brave but. 
unfortunate Cuſtine, and coſt him his head on the: 
cold. The convention paſſed a decree of - cen- 
fare on the French garriſon, for ſurrendering the: 
town and Citadel] to the Pruffians ; but Merlin's. 
report of their courage, and the. hardſhips they had 
endured, removed the unmerited cenſure, and indeed. 
their behaviour afterwards juſtified the eulogium the 
commiffioner paſſed upon them in the 'legillature. 
He repreſente. the ſearcity of the nccellaries of 
life, and the ſhort allowances. of bread on which 
the. garriſon. had ſabſiſted for ſeveral weeks betore 
the capitulation, and that ſix livres had actual y 
been given (or a dead cat; with other ſuch afflicting 
recitals... 2 
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The French troops, not being detained as pri- 
ſoners of war, were tranſported in carriages acroſs 
the country, at an immenſe expence, and fiſhed, 
under the name of the Legion of Mentz, the cam- 
paign in La Vendée. They there turned the ba- 
lance decidedly in favour of the republic, although 
it coſt them dearly; ſince out of thirteen thouſand 
rank and file, only eighteen hundred lived to ſee 
their friends or their homes again. Merlin accom- 
panied his brave, but unfortunate, companions, on 
this latter expedition, nor did he leave them till 
they were allowed to relax from the toilſome duty 
which had ſo fatally reduced their numbers. If 
Merlin did not diſtinguiſh himſelf like Cyrus in the 
field, he, at leaſt, gained the affection of the ſol- 
diery as much by his mild and affable behaviour. 
After the manner of that great prince and frugal 


general, he could fit down with his bread and 


ereſſes among his companions in arms, and make 
a ſatisfactory meal. Merlin de { hionville was 
averſe to the Robeſpierrean cruelties, and on the 
ninth of Thermidor took a decided part againſt 
him and his abettors. | 


LACROIX, 


This Deputy accompanied Danton as a com- 
miſſioner for the affairs of the Low Countries, 
after Dumourier had over-run them in the autuma 
of 1792. He was ſuſpected to have enriched 
himſelf, while upon that duty, by venal practices, 
but which never could be proved againſt him. Ihe 
event which has moſt diſtinguiſhed him during the 
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revolution, and which will keep his name in re. 
membrance for ages to come, was his motion in 
the conventien, on the 4th of February, 1794, 
for the abolition of ſlavery in the French Wet India 
i lands. 8 | 
After expatiating upon the troubles and calami- 
ties of that part of the ſtate, and upon the 
benevolent influence of civil liberty and the 
equality of rights, he ſaid, We cannot diſ- 
ſemble but that in our conſtitution we have been 
egotiſts, and that we have forgotten the people of 
colour. We muſt reſcue ourſelves from the cen- 
ſure of poſterity, We muſt, at length, frankly 


advance to the great. queſtion ; and, in truth, our 


principles force us to it. Let us, then, declare, 
that ſlavery is aboliſhed in all the French colonies— 
let- us decree that all men of colour are French 
citizens, and that they ſhall enjoy the bleſſings of 
the conſtitution we are adopting.” A ſpontaneous 
riſing-up of the convention teſtified how congenial 
the propoſition was to the feelings of freemen. 

Jean Francois Lacroix was charged as an ac- 
complice with Danton, in a pretended conſpiracy 
againſt the committee of Saldt Public; and ſut- 
fered death by the guillotine, on the gth of April, 
1794. 

Lacroix was a native of Pont-audemer, and like 
one- fourth part of the convention, was brought up 
to the law. He was forty years of age, of a florid 
complexion, inclined to corpulency; and his per- 
fon altogether might not have been unaptly com- 
pared to that of the Duke of Bedford. 


„ 
FRERONy 


Ex-DePuTyY to the National Convention, is a 
ſon of the famous Journaliſt of that name, who, 
many years ago conducted the periodical work, 
Lannte Litteraire, well known for its eternal philip- 
pics againſt Voltaire, and for the ironical repartees 
made by that elegant writer, in anſwer to the cri- 
tiques which appeared in it. Freron was early 
initiated by his father in literature, which he 
had cultivated with ſucceſs in obſcurity, before 
the Revolution took place. His popularity pro- 
cured him to be appointed a member of the Con- 
vention by the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, over the 
inhabitants of which ſection he had acquired fo 
great an- aſcendancy, that he may be ſaid, jointly 
with the Ex-Capuchin Chabot, to have diſpoſed of 
them, as it were, at pleaſure. 

Freron was of the party of the Mountain, and, 
conſequently, much attached to Robeſpierre. Under 
the reign of terror, he was intruſted with a miſſion 
to Toulon, conjointly with Robeſpierre, the 
younger, and Barras, the preſent Director. From 
the original correſpandence, fince publiſhed, which 
paſſed between him and Robeſpierre, the elder, 
during the miſſion to Toulon, it appears that he 
took uncommon pains to form the mind of the 
younger brother, and to initiate him, ſo to ſpeak, in 
the heig bt of the principles.“ We are defamed,” ſaid 
he © in one of his letters, as being too ſanguinory. 


Theſe Powever who think ſo, ought to know, that, in 
; N n Toulon, 
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Toulon, the galley ſlaves are the only perſons who hav 
not deſerved the fuſillade. Tt ſhould not be for. 
gotten that Freron, and Robeſpierre's brother, 
have been accuſed on the doubtful authority of the 
Emigrants, of having ſeized. for their own uſe all 
the ſpecie they found in the houſes of the Royaliſts 
in Toulon, This charge, though abſolutely falſe 
with regard to the younger Robeſpierre, was 
judged, at the time, to be not wholly void of foun- 
dation as it reſpected Freron ; ſince it was much 
talked of in the Committee of Public Safety, when 
Robeſpierre and his colleagues were preparing to 
| take a review of the tranſactions of the Repreſen- 
tatives on miſſion. This cauſe, among others, 
tended much to accelerate the downfal of that illuſtri- 
ous tyrant, by compelling Tallien, Freron, Barras, 
and many others, who did not care to have their 
conduct examined by the equity of Revolutionary 
Tribunals, to unite their force and bring about the 
Revolution of the gth of Thermidor. 

It has. been frequently remarked that Ro- 
beſpierre, who was idolized throughout France ſo 
long as he was in power, has never had a ſingle 
advocate ſince his death. But, what is more ſurpri- 
fing, thoſe, who have contributed the moſt to inſpire 
the nation with horror and antipathy againſt him, 
were his moſt intimate friends during his life, 
The chief leaders of the Thermidorians were Tallien 
and Freron, both moving in a line conſonant to 
their different capacities: the former being more 


aQtive i in buſineſs, and the latter as a conductor of 
pamphlets 
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pamphlets and journals. The periodical work, 
entitled L' Orateur du Peuple, was undertaken by 
Freron in the autumn of 1794, with a view to coun- 
teract and deſtroy the whole ſyſtem of public ſpirit 
which had been brought into exerciſe under the pre- 
ceding dynaſty called, La Sanſculotterie, and to in- 
cite the Pariſian youth to a hatred and perſecution 
of the Jacobins. No journal perhaps in ſo ſhort 
a time ever produced ſuch an extraordinary effect. 
During the winter, and in the ſpring of 1795, the 
young men, both in the metropolis and in the 
departments, chaſtiſed, and ſometimes put to death the 
Jacobins wherever they found them, to the tune 
of Le Reveil du Peuple, removing alſo from all 
public places the Republican ſtatues, pictures, and 
emblems, and taking down the red cap, the ſtandard 
of . Sanſculetterie, This behaviour was not at all 
reſented by Freron and the majority of the Con- 
vention, who were of his party, and conſequently 
appriſed of his intentions, it was however beheld with 


Ro- indignation and horror by the more energetic Re- 
de o publicans. The Deputy Duhem openly declaimed 
ingle againſt theſe irregularities, but, finding his motions 
pro not much attended to, he was at length ſilent. 
ſpire A curious anecdote deſerves to be recorded en 


him, þofant, The painter David had juſt preſented 


life, the National Convention with a fine picture of 
allien Brutus, intreating the honour that it might be 
nt to placed in the hall of their ſittings. When one of the 
more 


decretaries had finiſhed reading David's letter, and 
a reſolution had paſſed for the purpoſe, a Deputy of 
g N a 2 | the 
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the Mountain, called Gaſton, with a ſprightli- 
neſs characteriſtic of his Countrymen, exclaimed, 
I move by way of amendment, that, firſt of all, the 
brilliant Freronian youth be conſulted on the ſubjeci; 
if not, poor Brutus runs the riſt of being kicked out 
of the hall in the courſe of a few days. 

It is not to be wondered at, if Freron, after all 
rheſe movements, was ſuſpected of being a Ropyaliſt, 
and as ſuch courted by all perſons of faſhion, 
Theſe were ſoon however undeceived. The perſe- 
cution inſtituted by him againſt the Jacobins laſted 
only till the new conſtitution of 1795 was eſtabilſhed, 
After that epoch: F:eron ſtopped the publication 
of his journals and ſhewed that he was a Repub. 
lican in his heart. He was highly incenſed at 
the Sections of Paris for the miſuſe which they had 
made of his name, and he co-operated actively in 
the meaſures of the Committee of General Se- 
curity, being one of thoſe appointed to command 
the Conventional againſt the Rebellious Sections. 
By his exertions on the 13th Vendemiaire, the 
ſtubborn ſection of Le Pelletier, called by Freron, 
the head quarters of the mn, was effeQually 
reduced. 

After the overthrow of the Sections of Paris, the 
National Convention took into conſideration the pro- 
ceedings in the South of France, where the Re- 
publicans were aſſaſſinated daily by the Royaliſts. 
Convinced that ſuch acts of revenge were. thc 
effect of the efferveſcence produced in the mind 


of the young: people by Freron's journal, " 
muc 
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much more by the ſong of Te Reveil du 


Peuple, they judged it proper to ſend on miſſion 
into thoſe parts, the ſame repreſentative who, had 
been, in ſome meaſure, the innocent cauſe of ſo 
much miſchief. Freron accordingly ſet out for 
the South of France in the autumn of 1795. 

This new miſſion of Freron proved more ſervice- 
able to the cauſe of the Republic than his former 
one. He re-eſtabliſhed good order in Marſeilles, 
Arles, Aix, Faramans, and in every - town of 
Provence, He puniſhed ſome juvenile leaders 


among the Royaliſts, diſmiſſed the Conſtituted 


Authorities which had not interfered by their ex- 
ertions to prevent aſſaſſinations, arreſted the ſol- 
diers who had deſerted, and obliged all the young 
men; within the age of requiſition, to repair to the 
armies, exacting a ſevere reſponſibility from ſuch 


parents, or relations, as attempted to conceal them. 


This laſt meaſure was conſidered as ſomewhat tyran- 
nical in Paris, but Freron completely juſtified himſelf, 
The Abbe Suard, conductor of the Nouvelles Poli- 
tiques, accuſed him of having exerciſed in this ſecond 
pro-conſulſhip whatever was the moſt dreaded in 
Eaſtern deſpotiſm, moſt formidable in military 
regimen, and moſt brutal in the ci-devant San/- 
culotterie. Simeon, a Royaliſt Deputy, and formerly 
an Advocate in the Parliament of Aix, denounced 
him in the hall of the Legiſlative Body, as having 
marched during the night to Aix, at the head of a 
military detachment, in the Pas de Charge, with 
loaded cannon and lighted matches, | 
Nnz3 Freron 
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| Freron was the only Conventional Member ef 
any conſideration who was not elected a Deputy 
in the ſubſequent Legiſlature. | This ariſes, perhaps, 
from his having been on his miſſion at the time of the 
elections. He is now married to a lady of a con- 
ſiderable fortune, and reſides in Paris, wholly re- 
tired from public buſineſs. He is about 40 years 
of age, of the middle ſize, with a thin viſage. 
PHILIP EGALITE, | 


Upon the abolition of titles and feudal names in 
France, the Duke of .Orleans was left without any 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf; he therefore affumed that of 
Egalité, in compliment to the newly adopted prin- 
ciple of equality in civil rights. He was a man 
of an immenſe eſtate, but of ſmall underſtanding, and 
in conſequence became the tool of intriguing indivi- 
duals, and a ſcarecrow for one faction to ſet up in 
terror or threat to another. At length a vote of 
expulſion ſent him as a Bourbon out of the Con- 
vention, and baniſhed him to Marſeilles, where he | 
was tried and acquitted of a ſuppoſed conſpiracy, by 
the Tribunal of the Bouches du Rhone. But the 
unſparing Committee of Salut Public ordered him 
to appear before their Revolutionary Tribunal on 
the 7th November, 1793, and without any other 
oſtenſible reaſon than that his poſſeſſions were inor- 
dinate, and his blood royal, he was condemned to die | 
as a conſpirator by the guillotine. The cart he 
was conveyed in to the ſcaffold paſſed by the front 
of his own palace, on which he did not however 
caſt a ſingle look. 

The 


8 
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The Duke was 46 years of age, of a robuſt 
make, of a morbid look, owing to fiery eruptions 
on his face, the fruit of intemperance and. de- 
bauchery, He ranked, in the Ancient Regime, 
as a General of the armies by ſea and land, and was 
actually on board the fleet in that capacity in the 
memorable action between D*Orvilliers and Admi- 
ral Keppel, in 1778. 


DUMOURIER, 


On the commencement of this General's career, 
he fixed the attention and the hope of all the pa- 
triots of France on his fucceſs. Although he had 
been a courtier the laſt years of his life, it was 
thought upon the principle of honour he would have 
remained faithful to his duty. But he was ſuſpect- 
ed —he was ſlandered—he was denounced—and he 
will ſay in his defence, that he was forced to deſert 


to ave his life. The object before him, however, 


ought to have been too great to allow him to caft 
back an eye or thought upon the rhapſodies of a 
Marat : It muſt therefore ſtand confeſſed, that if he 
had the courage and the ſucceſs of Cæſar, he had 
alſo the ambition of a Cæſar; and that fingle paſſion 
fruſtrated all his hope of glory. With 18000 men 
only, he ſtopped the progreſs of the greateſt General 
in Europe, then about to diſmember France, and 
by thus proving himſelf a ſecond Leonidas, he gave 
time to the Lacedemonian ſpirit of his countrymen to 
riſe up againſt the invaders, and finally to puniſh the 
aggreflion. Happy had it been for the reputation 
of this modern hero, had he, like the Grecian to 

whom 


A, 
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whom we have compared him, fallen dead on the 
place of his achievement; but he lived to prove himſeſf 
another Pauſanias, and though like that celebrated 
renegade, he is not famiſhed with want; yet he is 
compelled to ſupport himſelf by the profits of 
pen and ink; a ftate far inferior to that of a 
Generaliſſimo. What viciffitude!!! What a lef. | 
fon!!! 

Dumourier is a man of anal 88 of great 
activity, and of an uncommon vivacity of counte- 
nance, with dark ſparkling eyes. He loſt the 
fourth finger of his left hand by a muſket ſhot. In 
all other reſpects he is a complete figure, being 
uncommonly upright in his gait, and of perfect 
ſymmetry. He is in the forty-firſt year of his age. 
In more inſtances than one may he be compared to a 
celebrated Roman General, being not better quali- 
fied to make a campaign than to write commentaries 
upon it; as all will confeſs who have read his 
| works. 


c Au BON, 


Son of a wealthy merchant of Montpellier, 
was entitled by his talents to be a deputy for the 
department of the Bouehes du Rhone, in the 
ſecond Legiſlature. He manifeſted, at an early 
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For a more particular detail of the achievements and 
intrigues of this General, and the conſequences reſulting 
from them, we refer our readers to Mr. Sampſon 
Perry's Sketch of the French Revolution,” wherein the 
events are methodically and very judicioully arranged. 


per jod, 
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period, his attachment to the Monarchical Conſti- 
tution of 1791, decreed by the preceding Aſſembly ; 
and was wholly unconneCted with the Republican 
factions, who were preparing the overthrow of the 
Throne. It is atteſted, by thoſe who attentively 
inveſtigated the ſecret hiſtory of the Toth Auguſt, 
that when the King, overwhelmed by popular 
fury, took refuge in the Aſſembly, a queſtion aroſe 
whether, according to the Conſtitution, the Legiſ- 
lature could tranſact buſineſs in the preſence of the 
King. The leaders of the Republican party paid no 
great attention to the queſtion ; but Cambon ob- 
ſerved, that the more critical their poſition, the more 
they ought to reſpect the Conſtitution ; and he moved 
« that the King ſhould be placed, according to the 
« Conſtitution, on the fide of the Preſident. It would 
& be indecorous,” added he, © to place bim in the Tri- 


« bunes, or in the ſeats at the extremity of the hall.” 


It appears, therefore, that Cambon was far from 
ſuſpecting that the King was about to be degraded 
and puniſhed, | 

Cambon was appointed, by the ſame department, 
a deputy to the Convention, He evinced, in the 


new Legiſlature, his ſteady principles, and gave _ 


proof of his prudence upon the enſnaring motion 
for ſending to the army of Cuſtine, the Federes 
who had aſſiſted the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, on 


the Ioth of Auguſt. He violently oppoſed the mea- 


ſure, as tending to expoſe the Convention to the 
inſolence of the dregs of the people. He had had 
frequent occaſion to lament the tyranny with which 

the 
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the preceding Aſſembly had been treated by the 
Fauxbourgs and the Commune, and moved therefore 


| © that the Federes ſhould not leaye Paris before 


tc another ſufficient force was eſtabliſhed to ſecure 
« the dignity of the Convention.” 
When a Republican Government was deter. 


mined on, and the Conſtitution of 1793 accepted by 
| the people, Cambon became a thorough Republican, 
and as ftrongly ſupported the new order of things, 


as he before had maintained the limited Monarchy, 
Cambon, like Robeſpierre, was fully ſenſible that 
a Republic, created by the patriots from deſpair, 


and oppoſed by ſo many foreign and domeſtic ene- 
mies, ſtood in need of rigorous and violent mea» 


ſures for its ſupport. If, therefore, Robeſpierre 
and his Committee, by their critical poſition, were 


Teas 09s to adopt terrible meaſures in their political 


and judicial proceedings, Cambon was no leſs under 
a neceflity to become a Robeſpierre in his admini- 
ſtration of the finances. He was the inventor of 


| the aſſignats, of the navigation act, and of the grand 


livre; the propoſer of the ſequeſtration of foreign 
property, of the maximum, and of the requiſitions. 
Theſe violent meaſures he ſuppoſed to be the only 
means by which the French Republic could be pre- 


vented from ſinking under the extenſive warfare 


which ſhe was compelled to wage againſt all the 
deſpots and corrupt authorities in Europe. 


The Thermidorian perſecution extended to Cam- 


ben. It was not, however, before the month of 
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(by Tallien) on the ſubject of the ſecret and confi- 
dential expences of the Committee of Public Safety. 
He did not vouchſafe to vindicate himſelf from Tal- 
lien's accuſation in a regular way, his only words 
were My head is, perhaps, conſigned to the 
« ouillotine : but for thee, tremble, villain; all 
« France knows thee.” Speedily afterwards, the 
maximum, the requiſitions, and all the old financial 
laws were repealed; and although Cambon was 
permitted to continue in the Committee of F inances, 
no attention was paid to his ſchemes or advice; he 
was, indeed, expoſed to public deriſion, and the 
word Camboniſer was invented as a term of ridicule 
and reproach. | 

'The 12th of Germinal has been called the pro- 
ſcription of Robeſprerre*s tail (la queue de Robeſpierre); 
and Cambon was, with others, decreed in a ſtate 


of accuſation, He was fortunate enough to make 


his eſcape, and take refuge in the Fauxbourg St. 
Antoine. To avenge himſelf againſt his enemies, 


he ſtirred up the inhabitants of that diſtrict to 


the famous inſurrection of the firſt of Prai- 
rial, in which Ferrand was killed in the hall of 
the Convention. During the whole ſummer of 
that year, (1795) Cambon ſecreted himſelf in the 


Fauxbourg, and did not appear till November, 


when a general amneſty had been decreed for all 
revolutionary crimes. He took advantage of the 
liberty of preſs, which had been ſanctioned by the 


Conſtitution, to write a judicious pamphlet, ſnew- 
ing that the deſertion of his financial ſyſtem had 


produced the bankruptcy of the national aſſignats. 
| He 
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He ſoon afterwards retired to Montpellier, where 
he now reſides, and is Preſident of the Municipa- 
lity. 

ISNARD, 

This Legiſlator, as deſervedly celebrated for his 
probity and talents, as for his misfortunes, was the 
ſon of a wealthy merchant of Graſſe, in the ſouth 
of Provence. No inſtance could more ſtrongly 
evince the attention beſtowed in France on the im- 
portant ſubje& of education in the families of private 
citizens than this of Iſnard. Although his father 
reſided in a ſmall provincial town, at a diſtance 
from any public ſeat of learning, yet the education 
of his ſon qualified him for a repreſentative of the 
people, under the firſt Conſtitution, and rendered 
him inferior to none of his colleagues, Verniaux 
excepted, in claſſical and poliſhed eloquence. 

He was appointed by the Department of Var a 
Deputy to the ſecond Legiſlature. Soon after the 
aſſembly of that body, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
an accuſation which he brought againſt the King's 
Miniſters, for not communicating to the Legiſlature 
the particulars of the infamous. partition treaty of 
Pilnitz, and for not adopting ſuch defenſive mea- 
ſures as might defeat the projects of the aſſociated 


deſpots. 


When the inſincerity of the King became ſo 
notorious that the Legiſlative Body found it im- 
poſſible to ſecure liberty withdut depriving him of 
his power, and in mere deſpair were compelled to 


convert France into a Republic, the people were 
| called 


e ſo 
n of 


were 


alled 


called upon to elect a Convention, with ſufficient 
powers to create a Republican Conſtitution, Iſnard 
was elected to this Convention, and in the firſt ſix 
months was one of its moſt conſpicuous, and at the 
fame time, in his principles, one of its moſt mode- 
rate Members, | 
He was conſidered as the chief of the party of 
the Federalifts, which was, aowever, no more 
than a ramification of that of the Gironde. From 
motives of policy he warmly oppoſed the King's 
trial ; and prophetically anticipated all the evils of 
which that event has been partly a conſequence. 
Will you, ſaid he, for the ſake of the blood. of one 
man, involve yourſelves in a war of ten year's dura- 
tion, cauſe the death of three millions of our brethren, 
and expend ten milliards of property? 
Aſter the King's execution, and that England 
and Spain had engaged in the war, Iſnard exclaimed 
in the Convention—The die is caſt; our lot ts 
liberty or extermination! Impreſſed with this opi- 
nion, he wrote an eloquent and pathetic exhortation 
to the people, the armies, and the popular ſocieties, 
urging them to perſevere in the war, for that in a 
war of freemen againſt flaves, the former could 
have little to apprehend. 2 | 
On the fatal 31ſt of May, the * which the 
violent Demagogues, Robeſpierre, Danton, and 
Marat, violated the ſanctuary of the National Re- 
preſentation, Iſnard was Preſident of the Con- 
vention, His friends had appriſed him of the ex- 


pected commotion ; and ſome of his party had 
O 0 moved 
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moved that meaſures of defence ſhould be taken to 
preſerve the integrity of the Legiſlature, In this 
critical ſituation it was that he made the heroic. de. 
claration— Let them aſſault me; let them ſurround 
« me with their daggers; I will, notwith/tanding, 
« remain at my poſt, and die covered with glory, as q 
« faithful repreſentative !" 

The facrifice of one life would, however, have 
availed nothing; the meaſures of the Mountain were 
too prompt and vigorous to be reſiſted. It was 
fortunate for Iſnard that he made his eſcape. His 
laſt words on this memorable day were intended to 
deprecate the miſchiefs which he foreſaw as the 
conſequence—the aſtoniſhed traveller fhall inquire, 
faid he, on what part of the Seine Paris exiſted. 
Being exiled, as well as Petion, Louvet, Buzot, 
and others of the ſame party, he was obliged to 
conceal himſelf nearly fifteen months in the houſe 
of a friend, in one of the inland departments. In 
this period it was generally ſuppoſed that he had 
periſhed or emigrated, and the Terroriſts gave out 
that he had ſtabbed himſelf, When, after the gth of 
Thermidor, he wrote a letter to the Preſident 
Rewbell, aſking leave to take his ſeat again in the 
Convention, a ſudden ecſtacy of joy burſt through 
the hall, the Members exclaiming— Our colleague, 
[jnard, is come back from the other world ! 

Iſnard took no active part during the remainder 
of the ſeſſion of the Convention. In a miſſion to 
the Department of the Bouches du Rhone, ſuch had 
been the milchiefs n by terroriſm, that he 

found 
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bound himſelf inadequate to repair the evils which 
de every where witneſſed, Under the new Conſti- 
tution, he continued, during ane ſeſſion, a Member 
of the Council of Five Hundred. In this Aﬀembly 
he ſpoke but once, and his ſpeech was an apology 
for his ſilence: When Simeon was accufing the 
Jacobins of the South“ My beart alſo bleeds, 
faid he, “ but fince, in this Aſſembly, I can only 
« to racks, I chooſe rather to be filent.” 


RABAULT sr. ETIENNE, 


One of the moſt able and virtuous founders of the 
French Republic, was, before the Revolution, s 
Proteſtant Miniſter at Niſmes, in Languedoc, at 
which city he was a native. Though not equal in 
talents to Mirabeau, Barnave, and Syeyes, 'yet he 
exceeded all his colleagues in the Conſtituent Af- 
ſembly, in activity and enthuſiaſm. He was ridi- 
culed by Mr. Burke, for his declaration that “41 
the ancient eftabliſhments were a nuiſance to the pec- 
ple;” and in reſpect to the people, we ought,” ſaid 
he, „ to renew their minds, to change their ideas, 
their laws, their manners; tq change men, things, 
words; in fine 16 e every thing, that we "ny 
create every thing anew.” 

So much has already been oubliſhed reſpecting 
this Deputy, that little room is left to enlarge upon 
his character in this work; the object of which has 
been chiefly to publiſh what is not generally known. 

'The violent patriotiſm of Reubault is ſuppoſed 
to have been ſtimulated by the inſults, which, through 
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life, as a Proteſtant Miniſter, he had experienced 
from the Catholics. Almoſt every decree which 
was paſled againſt the abuſes of the eſtabliſhed Hi. 
erarchy, and in favour of religious toleration, were 
either firſt moved by him or enacted in conſequence 
of the exertions of his eloquence. In May, 1790, 
he was elected Preſident of the Aſſembly, and on 
this occaſion he hore the following teſtimony of 
the triumph of reaſon and philoſophy, over preju- 
dice and fanaticiſm. How much,” ſaid he, “ would 
Lovis the 14th be aſtoniſhed if he were to return 
back to the world again? What would that de- 
ſtroyer of the bleſſings bequeathed us by our good 
Henry fay, if he beheld the National Aſſembly of 
the French' people preſided by a Proteſtant Minif- 
ter? The choice, as matter of principle, does the 
higheſt honour to the Aſſembly; it is a new and 
glorious triumph of liberty, reaſon and juſtice, 
Repreſentatives, by thus beſtowing your fayours 
upon me, you ſet a great example, and conſecrate the 
ſincerity and the independence of your principles.“ 
In 1792 he was appointed a member of the Na- 
tional Convention, for the department of L' Aude. 
In that turbulent and diſcordant Aſſembly his pru- 
dence, and acknowledged good intentions, enabled 
him to ſteer clear of the war of parties; he conſe- 
quently eſcaped in the proſcriptions of the Gironde, 
which proved fatal to nearly all the reſt of the vit- 
tue in the Convention. It could ſcarcely, however, 
be expected that ſo good a man as Rabault could 
wholly eſcape the deſolating ſcourge, Robeſpierre. 
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Perceiving that it was impoſſible to eſcaps the jea- 
lous eye of the tyrant, he abſented himſelf from the 
Convention, and in conſequence was outlawed and 
declared a traitor to his country, by a decree of 
the Convention on the 28th of July, 1793. He 
continued ſecreted at the houſe of a friend in Paris 
till the 6th of December, when, being unfortunately 
arreſted, and his perſon identified before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal of Paris, he was, without fur- 
ther ceremony, condemned to death, and guillotined 
on the following day, in the Soth year of his age. 


JOURDAN, 


General Jourdan is a native of Limoges. It is 
faid that he was a ſtationer before the Revolution ; 
and that his wife has ſince kept a ſhop as Paris.— 
As both theſe accounts have long ſtood uncontra- 
dicted, there is every reaſon to believe them true. 
The ſame cannot be ſaid of an abſurd attempt made 
by the emigrants and by the enemies of France, in 
ſpite of the ſtrongeſt evidence to the contrary, to 
identify the brave General with the ruffian known 
in the South of France, by the name of Fourdar: 
the head- lopper.— In the whole of his military career 
General Jourdan's humanity has been no leſs con- 
ſpicuous than his courage. 

Among the many ſervices which this officer has 
rendered to his country, one of the moſt ſignal Was 
the battle of Maubeuge, by which he compelled the 
Auſtrians to raiſe the ſiege of that place, and put au 


effectual ſtop to Prince Cobourg's progreſs, which 
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till then had appeared to be irreſiſtible. At the very 
moment of victory he was diſmiſſed by the revolu- 
tionary governors of France, who were equally 
Jealous of great talents, and of great ſucceſs. It 
was at once curious and deplorable to ſee thoſe bru- 
tal and ſuſpicious tyrants guillotine a General if he 
loſt a battle, and caſhier him if he triumphed over 
the enemies of his country. 1 0 

General Jourdan was however reſtored to his 
command, and he beat Prince Cobourg again at the 


bloody and deciſive battle of Fleurus, remarkable 


for a circumſtance till then unheard of in military hiſ- 
tory. While the enemy was advancing, and as 
long as the combat lafted, an azronant, who hovered 
over the heads of both armies, ſent General Jour- 
dan bulletins, or fhort notices of Prince Cobourg's 
movements, on fcraps of paper faſtened to metal 
rings that ran down the cords by which the balloon 


was retained in it's ſtation, 


General Jourdan's fortune was more  chequered 
in the campaign of 1796. After penetrating into 
the heart of Germany, his army was compelled to 
meaſure back it's footſteps to the Rhine, in great 
diſorder and diſmay. Muchblame was conſequently 
caſt upon the General's conduct, by thoſe ſuperficial 
military critics, who never fail to judge by the 
event, and who would have proclaimed his ſkill, if 


-a different chain of accidents had crowned the ſelſ- 


ſame operations with ſucceſs. 
In the late proceedings of the French Senate, by 
iome called moderate, and treacherous by others, 
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General Jourdan purſued nearly the ſame line of 
conduct as Pichegru; and yet while one is con- 
demned to tranſportation, the other ſpeaks more, 
and is more liſtened to than before. This diſcri- 
minination furniſhes a preſumption that theſe were 
real conſpirators in the Council of Five Hundred, 
by whom other Members were merely led away. 


BARRERE, 


Next to Robeſpierre the moſt conſpicuous mem- 
ber of the famous Committee of Public Safety, 


which, by ſome is thought to have ſaved, and by 
others thought to have ruined, France, 
Before the Revolution he ranked as a noble in 


the department of the Eaſtern Pyrenees, where he 


was Lord of a ſmall feudal territory called Vieux- 
ſac, He was early initiated in moral and 


political philoſophy, and for ſome years practiſed 
as an advocate at the Bar; his favourite ſtudies 


however, were hiſtory and politicks, and he early 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an eloge which he publiſhed 
upon Louis the 12th, the father of his people. 

His talents being acknowledged of the firit rate, 
he was appointed, in 1789, a Deputy to the Eſtates 
General. He had no ſooner taken his ſeat than his 
patriotiſm became diſtinguiſhed, and he began the 
publication of a periodical paper, under the title of 
La Pointe du Four. He was a member of the Com- 


| mittee of Fiefs et Domains, and in that capacity 


made ſeveral intereſting reports to the Aſſembly. 


Towards the cloſe of the Seſſion he took part as a 
| h writer 
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writer in the patriotic annals, of which publication 
Mirabeau was the principal conductor. 
| He was afterwards appointed a Member of the 
National Convention, but took no active part till 
the ſtruggle aroſe between the two parties, relative 
to the King's fate. He oppoſed Briſſot's motion to 
procraſtinate the trial, and was one of the firſt to 
declare, © that the tree of liberty could never thrive 
till it was irrigated with the blood of a tyrant.” At 
the time of the King's examination before the Con- 
vention, he was it's Preſident, and the perſon who 
interrogated him, 
It was not till after the extinction of the Gironde 
party that Barrere attained his higheſt degree of 
celebrity. He was the organ of the Committee of 
Public Safety in the Convention, and his reports, 
under the nickname of Carmagnols, excited the atten- 
tion of all Europe. To recite at length the ſubjects 
of his reports would occupy many pages; to publiſh 
the reports themſelves would occupy a volume. 
In his ſituation as the Orator of the Committee, 
he was conſidered (how far juſtly we will not ſay) 
as the Prime Miniſter of Robeſpierre. By remain- 
| ing neuter, however, in the proceedings of the gth 
1 Thermidor he ſaved his head, and even for a ſhort 
| time retained his popularity alſo. Being at length re- 
| moved from the Committee of Public Safety, on the 
| 26th of Auguſt following; he was denounced 
by Lecointrie; on the ſecond of March 1795, 
| , arreſted on the motion of Legendre; and on the 
i2th Germinal * 3) ſentenced with Billaud, 
Varennes, 
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ban Collot D'Herbôis and Vadier, to be 
tranſported to Guiana in South America, by a decree 
of the Convention. | 
It is well known that Parrere contrived to make 
his eſcape, and that by the connivance of the Ex- 
ecutive Directory he ſtill continues in France. He 
was indeed elected in May laſt a Deputy to the 
Council of Five Hundred, but prevented from tak- 


ing his ſeat by the clamours of the moderts and roy- 


aliſts. Since that time he has retired to his native 
province and written and publiſhed two very popu- 
lar pamphlets entitled, Aonteſquieu peint d'aprés ſes 
ouvrages, and De la Penſee du Gouvernement. 

It,is no ſmall circumſtance in extenuation of the 
various crimes in. which he participated in the Com- 


mittee, that notwithſtanding the innumerable op- 


portunities he had of enriching himſelf, he now lives 
in extreme poverty; and at the time he was ſent 


off from Paris to Rochefort, on his way to Guiana, : 


he was compelled to borrow a trifling ſum of money 
to enable him to purchaſe a few neceffaries for the 
voyage | | 

It is generally admitted that Barrere was guilty 
of many errors rather than of wilful crimes; and 
the peculiar circumſtances in which the Republic 
was placed, when he and his colleagues came into 
power, are frequently pleaded in extenuation of the 
- enormities they committed. 

Barrere is a man of a handſome and reſpectable 
figure, almoſt 40 years of age; dreſſes well, and is 
very affable and polite in his converſation. His 

| private 
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private character has never been impeached by his 
moſt inveterate enemies; even Mallet du Pan ad- 
mits him to poſſeſs all the ſocial virtues. 


Hock. 


General Hoche, a native of Menin, in the Auftrian 
Netherlands, was brought up 2n architect, and pro- 
bably to his ill ſucceſs in that profeſſion, owes all 
the fame he has acquired at the head of the French 
armies. He may ſay with Themiſtocles, I ſhould 
have been ruined, if I had not been ruined. Some 
time about the year 1788, he undertook the can- 
ſtruction of two houſes at Oftend, a ſpeculation 
which proved ſo ruinous, that the fear of impriſon- 
ment made him abandon the country. This was 
the firſt proof he gave of his attachment to liberty.“ 
His return, when the Belgians revolted againſt 
Joſeph II. was another. In that ill-managed 
inſurrection he obtained a commiſſion under Van- 
dermerſch, and . roſe, by rapid degrees, to the 
command of a regiment—a doubtful proof of | 
merit in a tumultuary army, where many ignorant 
adventurers were promoted to the higheſt ranks. 
This was the coup-d2ſai of Hoche in the art of q 
war. 
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army was in conſequence either ſlaughtered or dif 
perſed, Hoche was recommended to the King of 
Sweden, and continued to ſerve that Monarch in 
his war againſt Ruflia till the French Revolution 
took place. He then repaired to France, and after 
the rupture of the peace with Auſtria, accompanied 
the French armies in their incurſions into Flanders; 
where, by his intrepidity, and his accurate local 
knowledge, he contributed much to their ſucceſs, 
He was recompenſed, by his gradual advancement to 
the rank of General, and proved himſelf worthy of 
it by many brave exploits in the Low Countries; 
by carrying the famous lines of Weiſſemburgh, at 
the head of the army of the Moſelle ; and {till more 
by his conduct of the Vendean war. When he waz 
ordered into that country which had been the grave 
of ſo many armies, and fatal to the fame of ſo many 
Generals, he prevailed upon a number of diſcon- 
tented Belgians to join him; and of theſe, and of 
Auſtrian deſerters, whom he allured by great pro- 
miſes, he compoſed a ſtrong body of men, as deſ- 
perate, and as fit for a deſultory mode of warfare, 
as the inſurgents he was going to reduce. 

In contending with his predeceſſors, it had hack 
the practice of the Vendeans to yield wherever they 
met with a firm oppoſition ; and ſuddenly to appear 
where they were the leaſt feared, and conſequently 
the moſt to be dreaded, fince they ſeldom failed to 
take the enemy by ſurprize. Hoche deprived them 
of that advantage. He diſperſed his moving co- 
lumns all over the country in ſuch a way that they 
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could ſuccour each other in caſe of need; at the 
| ame time, that they left the rebels little room to 
afemble, to rally, or to eſcape. While he directed 


his troops againſt thoſe who obſtinately remained 
In the field, he offered peace, and an amneſty to all 
who would ſubmit, and by theſe mixt means of 


terror and clemency; deſtroyed, intimidated, 


or ſeduced all the adherents of Stofflet and Charette, 
and finally extinguiſhed the war. By fo doing, he 
probably rendered the Republic a more ſolid ſervice 
than it has derived _ all "_o rer achieve- 
ments of Buonaparte,' * _ 

© He has. ſince been "appointed to head the expe- 
tion againſt Ireland; has had the command of the 
Sembre and Meufe army; and has been offered the 
place of Minifter of war which he was forced to 
refuſe, becauſe he had not quite attained his thir- 
tieth year. By the laſt Paris papers Hoche is ſtated 


to be advanced to the command of the army of the 


Rhine and Moſelle. Moreau, its late gallant com- 


: mander, appears to have ſubjected himſelf to ſuſpi- 


cions, through his frĩiendſhip for Pichegru, by con- 


cealing the documents which had fallen into his 
poſſeſſion, relative to the Royaliſt conſpiracy. 


His manners are frank and open; his mind is in- 
flexible; and his perſon uncommonly fine. His 


political ſentiments are ſo ſtrongly Republican, that 
while the late equivocal meaſures were carrying 5 
on in France, Hoche Mas ſometimes called a 
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